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fm  the  Report  of  the  Board,— 

Page  Ixxvi,  Schedule  B.  The  '*  amount  expended  '*  for  State  Panper  Support  should 
be  stated  as  $16,687.71,  leaving  the  "  Surplus  **  $8,812.29.  The  corresponding  totals  will 
then  be  $47,557.89  and  $13,742.11.    In  the  foot-note,  $15,131.44  should  be  $15,141.44. 

In  Ike  lUport  of  the  Secretary, — 

Page  80,  "  Part  Second  "  should  be  **  Part  Third." 
Page  105,  last  line,  for  ^'submitted"  read  '* substituted.'* 
Page  107,  second  paragraph,  first  line,  for  '* Almshouse"  read  "Workhouse." 
Page  128,  Births  at  Bridgewater,  21 ;  stated  on  page  146  as  24,  the  Utter  number  in- 
cluding still-bom  cases. 
Page  134,  last  line,  for  "  79  "  read  "  62." 
Page  147,  seventh  line,  for  "  174"  read  "  178." 
Page  171,  second  line,  for  "$125"  read  "$250." 

Page  in,  second  paragraph,  third  line,  for  "$200,000"  read  "$150,000." 
Page  320,  the  aggregate  average  number  for  Franklin  County  should  be  7.8. 
Page  416,  the  total  pauper  expenses  should  be  stated  as  $756,045.71. 

Jn  ihe  Report  of  the  General  Ageni^^^ 

Page 323.  The  total  in  the  "Classification**  Uble  should  be  "30,069,"  instead  of 
"30,06." 

Note. — ^The  tables  of  habitual  offendors  referred  to  on  page  24  of  the  Secretavy's  Report, 
wHl  be  found  on  pages  383-388  of  the  Appendix.  The  pardons  for  1870,  given  on  page 
78  for  eleven  months,  will  be  found  complete  on  page  198. 
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BOABD  OF  State  Charitibs,  Jannary  21, 1871. 

To  the  JSonorable  Senate  and  Mouse  of  JRepreeentatives,  in  Oener<il  Court 

convened : 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities, 
have  the  honor  to  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Court,  their  Seventh  Annual  Report,  to  which  are  appended  the 
Beports  of  the  Secretary  and  the  General  Agent  of  this  Board, 
as  required  by  law,  and  the  reports  of  the  Visiting  Agent,  and 
the  Special  Agent  for  the  Sick  Poor. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  will  be  found  to  include  statements 
respecting  the  following  subjects,  in  the  order  assigned : — 

I.  Subjects  of  State  Charity  Classified. 

II.  Policy  of  the  Boabd. 

ni.  Laws  of  Settlement. 

IV.  Present  Condition  of  the  State  Institutions. 

Yj  Definite  Recommendations. 

YI.  Proceedings  and  Expenses  of  the  Board. 

The  Reports  annexed  exhibit  the  proceedings  and  statistics 
of  the  departments  of  the  Board,  and  are  commended  to  the 
notice  of  your  honorable  body. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE, 
NATHAN  ALLEN, 
EDWARD  EARLE, 
MOSES  KIMBALL, 
F.  B.  SANBORN, 
S.  C.  WRIGHTINGTON, 
EDmiRD  L.  PIERCE, 

Members  of  the  Board. 
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Among  the  members  of  each  General  Court  there  must  be 
many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  history,  duties  and  general 
policy  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  To  such,  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  may  be  acceptable. 

The  Board  was  organized  in  1868,  and  by  chapter  240  of  the 
Acts  of  that  year,  the  legislature  ordered  that  ^^  It  shall  investi- 
gate and  supervise  the  whole  system  of  public  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  shall 
recommend  such  changes  and  additional  provisions  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  their  economical  and  efficient  administra- 
tion." Subsequent  legislation  imposed  other  duties  upon  the 
Board,  and  enlarged  the  field  of  its  work.  A  brief  sketch  of 
the  system  of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  of  the  classes  of  personis  for  whom  they 
are  intended  will  show  the  nature  of  this  work. 

The  Commonwealth  did  not  deliberately  adopt  the  policy  of 
raising  money  by  taxation  for  administration  of  State  charity 
and  beneficence.  She  was  forced,  by  real  or  apparent  necessity, 
to  assume  the  entire  charge  of  certain  classes,  and  has  been 
induced  to  extend  aid  to  certain  other  classes.  It  is  important 
to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind. 

In  the  early  colonial  days  each  municipality  provided  for  its 
own  poor.  But  it  came  to  pass  that  whole  villages  were  utterly 
desolated  by  the  savages,  and  the  people  who  escaped  alive 
were  without  means  of  support.  They  had  to  be  supported  for 
a  time  by  somebody,  and,  the  colonial  government  assumed  the 
charge,  distributed  them  among  the  towns,  and  paid  for  their 
support. 
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In  the  latter  days,  the  great  waves  of  emigration  have  thrown 
a  multitude  of  human  wrecks  upon  our  shores.  They  had  no 
more  claim  for  support  upon  one  town  than  upon  another,  and 
the  State  had  to  assume  it. 

Our  system  of  supporting  certain  classes  by  the  State,  was 
therefore  born  of  necessity. 

Our  system  of  aiding  other  classes  by  direct  grants  of  money, 
as  the  deaf  mutes,  the  blind,  <&c.,  was  born  of  mercy. 

I.    The  Subjects  op  State  Charity  Classified. 

Those  of  whom  the  State  has  entire  charge,  and  who  are 
really  its  wards,  are 

First.     Paupers. 

Second,  Poor  Children. 

Third,    Persons  convicted  op  Crimes. 

Fourth.  Indians. 

Fifth.      Vagabonds. 

State  Paupers  are  persons  who  ask  and  receive  gratuitous 
support  or  aid  from  public  authorities,  but  who  have  no  legal 
settlement  in  any  town,  and  therefore  no  legal  claim  upon  it 
for  aid.    These  may  be  classed  under  five  heads : 

First.  Adult  paupers  whom  the  State  supports  in  the  State 
almshouses,  principally  in  that  at  Tewksbury,  and  also  in  the 
cities  and  towns. 

Second,  Children  of  paupers  and  other  children  thrown 
upon  the  State,  except  those  specified  in  the  second  class,  whom 
the  law  specially  exempts  from  the  disability  of  pauperism. 

Third.  Adult  paupers  convicted  of  drunkenness  and  other 
offences.  The  number  of  these  varies  with  varying  seasons  and 
circumstances.  It  is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  mostly 
sentenced  to  confinement  and  labor  in  a  workhouse  organized  at 
the  instance  of  this  Board,  and  located  in  the  State  establish- 
ment at  Bridgewater. 

Fourth.  Insane  paupers.  All  of  these  unfortunates  who  re- 
quire curative  treatment  are  sent  to  one  of  the  three  hospitals 
which  the  State  has  built,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  a  million  doUarSi 
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and  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  the  best 
modem  hospitals.  One  of  these  is  at  Worcester,  one  at  Taunton, 
and  one  at  Northampton.  The  other  lunatics,  to  wit,  those 
whose  malady  has  become  chronic  and  do  not  need  active  treat- 
ment, are  sent  to  a  receptacle  recently  built,  at  an  expense  of 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  on  the  premises  of  the  State  alms- 
bouse  at  Tewksbury. 

Fifth.  Sick  poor,  or  paupers  who  are  too  unwell  to  be  removed 
to  a  State  almshouse.  These  are  temporarily  provided  for  in 
the  town  almshouses  or  in  private  houses,  and  supplied,  under 
certain  restrictions  of  law,  at  the  charge  of  the  State.  This 
merciful  work  is  administered  by  the  agent  for  visiting  sick 
poor. 

PooB  Children,  are  provided  for,  and  trained,  in  a  special 
boarding-house  and  school,  called  the  State  Primary  School, 
within  the  premises  of  the  State  almshouse  at  Monson.  After- 
wards they  are  placed  out  in  families,  but  still  kept  under  su- 
pervision by  a  special  bureau  in  charge  of  the  Visiting  Agent 
of  this  Board.  There  are  849  in  attendance  upon  the  school, 
and  597  in  private  families. 

Criminals  and  Vicious  Persons  sltOj  first ,  adult  persons  con- 
victed of  high  crimes,  and  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  for  a 
definite  period.  Second,  juvenile  offenders;  youth  who  have 
manifested  such  depravity  that  the  judicial  tribunals  before 
whom  they  have  been  brought  have  adjudged  them  unsafe  to 
be  at  liberty  in  the  several  neighborhoods  where  they  have  been 
arrested.  For  this  cause  the  guardianship  has  been  taken  from 
their  parents  and  assumed  by  the  State.*  ^^  The  State  having 
assumed  this  guardianship  and  protection,"!  gathers  the  boys 
into  her  Reform  School  at  Westborough,  or  on  board  the  School 
Ship,  and  the  girls  into  the  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster. 
After  keeping  them  in  these  schools  for  an  uncertain  time, 
averaging  about  22  months,  she  apprentices  most  of  them  to 
citizens  who  will  take  charge  of  them ;  but  she  keeps  them 

*  Report  of  Hon.  Beoj.  Evans,  Superintendent  of  Stmte  Reform  School  at  Westborough. 
Pub.  Doe^  No.  18, 1870,  p.  84. 
t  Th«  Mint,  p.  80. 
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tinder  supervision,  during  their  minority,  by  means  of  her  Vis- 
iting Agent. 

By  the  legislation  of  last  year,  the  Visiting  Agent  may  place 
certain  children  in  families  without  passing  through  any  of  the 
reformatories.  The  present  number  in  the  reformatories  is 
642.    The  number  apprenticed  out  from  them  is  749. 

Indians. — Recent  legislation  has  virtually  extinguished  this 
class  by  enfranchising  the  few  representatives  of  the  ancient 
possessors  of  our  soil,  and  fusing  them  into  the  general  popula- 
tion. An  Act  of  the  last  legislature  authorized  this  Board  to 
sell  the  last  State  wigwam  at  Webster,  and  it  has  been  done. 
A  woman,  too  old  and  feeble  to  be  removed,  is  the  only  one 
specially  provided  for  as  an  Indian.  The  others  who  cannot 
provide  for  themselves,  come  under  the  same  provision  of  law 
as  other  citizens. 

Vagabonds,  are  those  who  come  within  the  border  of  the 
State,  and  have  meals  and  lodging  at  her  own  or  the  town  alms- 
houses until  their  proper  habitations  can  be  found  out,  and 
they  can  be^  sent  to  them,  or  depart  of  their  own  accord. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  persons,  to  wit,  alien  passen- 
gers arriving  within  her  borders,  over  which  the  State  ex- 
ercises certain  restraining  power,  and  temporary  supervision^ 
but  without  taking  charge  of  them,  or  assuming  any  responsi- 
bility for  them  unless  payment  is  made  in  commutatiou  of  the 
bond  required  by  statute.  The  restraining  power  is  that  of 
absolutely  forbidding  them  to  land  on  her  shores,  or  permitting 
them  to  land  under  certain  conditions.  The  supervision  is 
exercised  to  see  that  the  lawful  conditions  are  observed. 
Both  these  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Immigrant  Department 
of  this  Board,  under  charge  of  its  General  Agent. 

There  are  certain  powers  and  duties  of  guardianship  and 
protection  of  other  unfortunates  besides  paupers  and  depend- 
ents which  the  State  may  rightfully  exercise,  but  which  are 
very  liable  to  be  neglected ;  such  as  to  see  that  the  local  author- 
ities, county  and  municipal,  deal  justly  and  mercifully  with  all 
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paupers  and  prisoners ;  that  adult  lunatics,  whether  poor  or 
rich,  enjoy  all  the  freedom  and  exercise  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  thej  can  do  with  safety  to  themselves  and  those 
about  them.  In  other  words,  the  State  should  see  that  no 
injustice  or  cruelty  towards  the  poor  and  dependent  can  be 
practised  within  her  borders.  But  the  four  classes,  above  enu- 
merated, comprise  all  the  persons  for  whom  the  State  is 
(strictly  speaking)  bound  to  provide,  and  does  provide ;  and 
who  are,  therefore,  properly  her  wards.  The  number  of  these 
wards,  including  vagabonds,  is  'about  29,500,  and  the  yearly 
cost  of  their  support  is  about  $366,000.*  The  responsibilities 
and  duties  assumed  and  exercised  by  the  State  in  regard  to 
these  29,500  persons,  are  threefold  : 

FirsL    Charitable,  as  in  the  support  of  paupers. 

Second.  Correctional  or  reformatory,  as  in  custody  and 
treatment  of  offenders. 

Third.  Protectional,  as  in  case  of  Indians,  immigrants  and 
vagabonds. 

But  although  the  State  might,  perhaps,  consistently  with  strict 
duty  (and  even  with  wise  humanity)  have  restricted  herself  to 
the  charge  and  responsibility  for  these  four  classes  of  persons, 
and  might  have  left  all  others  to  be  provided  for  by  the  muni- 
cipalities, by  incorporated  societies,  or  by  individual  charity, 
she  has  not  done  so.  She  has  gradually  been  led  into  the  prac- 
tice of  granting  aid  to  other  classes  of  persons,  and  of  exercis- 
ing a  certain  supervision  over  them.  This  has  become  part  of 
the  State  policy,  and  it  leads  to  granting  more  and  more  aid 
every  year.  The  successful  application  of  one  society  for  aid 
encourages  others  to  apply  also.  The  policy,  therefore,  should 
be  narrowly  watched ;  and  aid  given  only  in  exceptional  and 
urgent  cases. 

The  aid  is  given  mainly  through  incorporated  societies,  to 
which  annual  grants  are  made  from  the  public  treasury.  Such 
are  the  annual  grants  made  in  favor  of  the  deaf  mutes,  the 
blind,  the  idiots,  the  intemperate;  of  certain  reformatories, 
orphan  societies,  and  the  like. 

*  See  table  in  Appendix. 
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KAME    OF    INSTITUTION. 


ApproprUtlon  flnom 
theSUto. 


Con 


Ere  and  Ear  Infirmary,    • 

Washingtonian  Home, 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 

Clarke  ^stitution  for  Deaf  Mutes,     . 

Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind, . 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots, 

American  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 

necticnt, 

New  England  Moral  Reform  Society, 
House  of  the  Angel  Guardian, 
Temporary  Asylum  at  Dedham, 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  . 
Agency  for  Discharged  Convicts, 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  . 
Belief  of  Disabled  Soldiers, 


•6,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,000  00 

6,613  16 

30,000  00 

16,500  00 

18,781  91 
1,000  00 
3,500  00 
2,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,300  00 

10,000  00 
8,500  00 


Ko.  of  Ift- 


40 
22 
20 
25 
149 
90 

101 

150 
15 
26 


Note. — For  further  details,  see  Table  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Secretary's 
Report. 


The  State  exercises  certain  supervision  over  all  the  institu- 
tions which  receive  aid,  through  this  Board,  and  through 
official  visits.  She  exercises  more  direct  control  over  some  of 
them  by  having  the  appointment,  through  her  executive,  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  trustees  who  have  charge  of  the  several 
institutions. 

This  is,  on  some  accounts,  a  good  method.  The  State  is  un- 
encumbered by  ownership  of  the  institution ;  and  when  it  ceases 
to  be  useful,  or  to  merit  confidence,  or  to  need  aid,  it  can  be 
quietly  dropped. 

II.    The  General  Policy  op  the  Board, 

In  the  exercise  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  legisla- 
ture, may  be  briefly  stated. 

As  the  State  did  not  adopt  the  policy  of  raising  money  by 
taxation  to  be  administered  in  charity  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity,  the  Board  assumed  that  the  field  of  labor 
should  be  contracted,  ratlier  than  enlarged.  It  seems  more 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  our  people  to  leave  the  work  of 
charity  to  the  municipalities,  to  organized  societies  and  to  indi- 
vidual citizens,  whenever  it  can  safely  be  done.    During  the 
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seven  years  of  its  existence,  the  Board  has  been  instrumental 
in  lessening  the  number  of  institutions,  and  limiting  the  extent 
of  others, — as  by  discontinuing  Rainsford  Island  Hospital  and 
one  of  the  school  ships ;  and  by  curtailing  two  of  the  State 
almshouses. 

But  while  the  general  policy  of  the  Board  has  been  that  of 
decentralization,  that  is,  throwing  off  from  the  State  the  charge 
of  and  responsibility  for  as  many  classes  of  persons,  and  as 
many  establishments  as  could  more  properly  be  assumed  by 
municipalities,  societies,  or  individuals,  it  has  endeavored  to 
establish  a  system  by  which  the  work  of  the  State  could  be 
done  more  efficaciously  and  economically  than  it  has  before 
been  done. 

The  Board  has  endeavored,  first,  to  discontinue  all  such 
State  institutions  as  could  be  discontinued  consistently  with 
public  good ;  second,  to  discourage  the  creation  of  new  institu- 
tions to  be  supported  at  the  State's  charge ;  third,  to  restrict 
the  operations  of  the  remaining  ones  within  narrow  limits; 
fourth^  to  introduce  gradually  a  system  by  which  all  the 
institutions  belonging  to,  or  aided  by  the  State  should  be, 
so  far  as  possible,  animated  by  one  spirit,  administered  by  one 
general  policy,  and  coordinated  to  one  common  end. 

This  policy  naturally  excited  some  jealousy,  and  ill-feeling 
for  a  time.  Institutions,  like  individuals,  cling  to  life  after  they 
have  outlived  usefulness ;  and  disrelish  propositions  for  giving 
up  existence.  Suggestions  to  close,  or  to  curtail  them  excited 
the  jealousy  of  local  boards  of  inspectors  and  overseers.  Those 
who  were  entirely  unselfish,  and  who  had  faithfully  done  their 
duty,  felt  competent  and  desirous  of  continuing  to  do  so.  They 
wished  to  run  their  own  machines  in  the  old  familiar  ruts. 
Those  who  were  selfish  did  not  like  the  idea  of  sharing  their 
power  with  any  other  body,  or  of  rendering  account  of  their 
policy,  or  their  doings,  to  any  but  the  legislature.  Obstructions 
and  difficulties  were  sometimes  purposely,  sometimes  inadver- 
tently, placed  in  the  way  of  the  Board.  The  trustees  of  the 
Lancaster  Industrial  School  went  so  far  as  to  decline  to  furnish 
information,  and  statistics,  which  the  Board  was  bound  in  duty 
to  require. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  Board,  which  led  to 
keeping  down  existing  appropriations  as  much  as  was  consis- 
tent with  true  economy,  and  to  opposing  the  creation  of  new 
establishments  to  be  owned  by  the  State,  created  much  disaffec- 
tion among  the  friends  of  such  enterprises. 

This  opposition  and  ill-feeling  have  almost  entirely  subsided  ; 
and  there  is  harmonious  relation  between  the  Board  and  all  the 
public  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  above  named. 

The  efforts  of  the  Board  to  establish  a  system  of  returns 
from  the  several  institutions,  have  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
a  great  variety  of  valuable  statistics.  A  glance  at  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  will  show  the  importance  of  some  of  them. 
These  are,  however,  only  the  first  fruits ;  for  if  the  practice  is 
continued,  the  statistics  will  be  more  accurate  and  more  abun- 
dant. The  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  them  will  enable  the 
State  to  carry  on  her  varied  works  with  more  judgment,  system, 
and  economy.  To  promote  the  latter,  the  Board  has  more  than 
once  recommended  the  legislature  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  general  commissariat  or  purchasing  agency 
for  supplying  at  wholesale  the  principal  staples  consumed  in 
nine  institutions  owned  by  the  State,  containing  an  aggregate 
population  of  8,200.  Besides  these,  the  institutions  aided  by 
the  State  and  containing  an  aggregate  population  of  over  600, 
might  profitably  avail  themselves  of  such  an  agency.  So 
indeed  might  local  establishments,  as  prisons  and  poorhouses. 
At  present,  most  of  the  staples  are  bought  by  stewards 
or  inspectors,  who  journey  frequently  to  the  central  market ; 
and  who  must  there,  in  some  cases,  compete  with  each  other  to 
the  advantage  of  the  seller,  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  State. 

This  Board  does  further  recommend,  that^the  accounts  of  all 
the  institutions  owned  by  the  State,  be  kept  upon  the  same  sys- 
tem, and  upon  blank  forms  to  be  supplied  to  them.  That  every 
institution  shall  take  duplicate  bills  for  all  articles  purchased, 
and  send  one  copy  of  each,  approved  by  the  steward  or  in- 
spector, to  the  Secretary  of  this  Board.  Also  that  each 
institution  shall  keep  a  Division  Book  in  which  every  bill  shall 
be  systematically  analyzed,  and  every  item  carried  into  its 
proper  column  :  so  many  pounds  of  rice,  sugar,  tea,  <&c.,  costing 
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80  much ;  and  divided  among  so  many  inmates,  costing  so  much 
per  head.  A  Divbion  Book  of  this  kind  is  a  very  simple  matter 
which  can  be  kept  by  any  intelligent  clerk ;  and  yet  it  will  show, 
at  a  glance,  exactly  how  much,  even  of  pepper  and  salt,  is  con- 
sumed by  each  inmate  every  month  or  quarter :  what  is  the 
cost  of  each  article ;  what  is  the  number  of  the  employes ;  the 
coat  of  each ;  and  what  is  the  whole  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
establishment. 

Such  Division  Books  are  kept  in  some  public  institu- 
tiouB,  and  are  found  to  be  very  valuable  in  the  adminis- 
tration. The  duplicate  bills  from  all  the  institutions  received 
and  analyzed  in  the  Secretary's  office  could  be  entered 
upon  a  general  division  book.  This  would  serve  as  a  test  of 
the  aoeuracy  of  the  books  in  the  several  institutions.  It  would 
moreover  show,  beyond  cavil  or  question,  the  total  yearly  cost 
of  each  institution,  the  nature,  the  amount,  and  the  quality 
(judged  by  the  cost  per  pound)  of  each  article  consumed ;  the 
consumption,  per  head,  by  the  inmates;  the  varying  cost  of 
the  establishments  in  various  years,  and  under  different  super- 
intendents; and  the  comparative  cost  of  the  various  institu- 
tions. 

It  would  be  well,  also,  that  the  Journal  or  Log  Book  of  each 
establish^nt  shouldcontain  the  name  of  every  visitor  and  the 
length  of  his  sojourn. 

Classification,  Administration,  etc. 

After  reducing  to  its  minimum  the  number  for  whom  the 
State  must  provide,  the  Board  has  kept  in  view  and  striven  to 
inculcate  certain  general  guiding  principles  in  their  treatment. 
First:  to  collect  them  together,  and  to  sequestrate  them 
from  society  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things  the  defectives,  the  depend- 
ents and  the  vicious  are  found  scattered  pretty  equally 
among  the  normal,  the  able,  and  the  good.  The  policy 
of  aggregation  has  not  worked  well  for  either,  and  should 
not  be  acted  upon  when  a  better  method  can  be  found.  This 
is  especially  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  those  sub- 
ject to  abnormalities,  bodily  or  moral ;  original,  as  in  the 
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defectives ;  or  acquired,  as  in  the  depraved ;  lest  by  close  inter- 
association  the  unfavorable  peculiarities  growing  out  of  their 
peculiar  condition  be  intensified. 

Second :  to  surround  the  unsound  by  the  sound ;  the  vicious 
by  the  virtuoiy ;  the  idle  by  the  industrious,  and  to  keep  the 
first  in  the  smallest  minority  possible. 

Third:  to  discourage  the  formation  of  classes,  and  keep 
down  the  tendency  to  class  characteristics ;  as  of  criminals, 
paupers,  infirm  persons  and  the  like. 

Fourth :  to  avail  itself  of  existing  benevolent  societies  and 
organizations;  and  to  encourage  and  promote  the  formation 
of  others ;  especially  to  make  use  of  the  great  primal  institution 
of  the  human  family,  not  only  as  an  exemplar  after  which  to 
fashion  public  institutions,  but  as  an  active  instrument  for 
training  and  for  reforming  the  young;  for  employing  and 
utilizing  the  dependent;  for  comforting  and  sustaining  those 
who  are  feeble,  whether  in  body  or  in  mind.  In  this  way  to 
carry  the  work  of  well-doing  back  to  the  people,  that  it  may 
be  diffused  and  familiarized ;  in  view  both  of  the  well-being 
of  the  unfortunates,  and  of  the  reflex  blessing  which  it  will 
surely  bring. 

The  value  of  the  two  first  named  principles  is  shown  by  their 
practical  adoption  even  in  those  institutions  which  8#m  based 
upon  the  opposite  principle  of  aggregation, — as  in  prisons,  which 
are  called  well  regulated  only  when  the  prisoners  are  kept 
apart.  We  congregate  prisoners  because  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so.  Certain  considerations  of  economy,  of 
facility  for  supervision,  of  security  against  escapes,  <&c.,  overrule 
all  others.  But  though  we  pack  men  as  closely  as  bees  in  their 
cells,  we  strive  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  such  aggregation 
by  careful  separation,  and  by  non-intercourse.  We  try  to  insulate 
them,  not  from  everybody,  but  from  each  other.  We  do  not 
prescribe  solitude,  but  separation  from  vicious  associates. 

The  seeming  success  of  the  solitary  system  causes  its  ultimate 
failure ;  in  other  words,  if  the  strong  natural  yearnings  of  the 
prisoner  for  social  intercourse  be  utterly  defeated  by  isolation 
from  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  not  compensated  by  sufficient 
gratification  in  other  directions,  the  man's  whole  nature  is 
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gradually  let  down  and  emasculated ;  so  that  although  he  be  thus 
made  powerless  for  evil,  he  becomes  equally  powerless  for  good. 
Again  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  separation  in  our 
State  Prison,  the  yearnings  of  the  prisoners  for  social  intercourse 
resist  the  feeble  attempt  to  isolate  them  from  each  other, 
and  would  completely  defeat  it  if  a  measurable  gratification 
were  not  given  to  the  social  and  intellectual  faculties  by  read- 
ing, by  lectures,  and  by  various  entertainments.  These,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Board,  have  been  carried,  in  our  State's  Prison, 
to  the  very  verge  of  security  of  the  prison  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment ;  and  to  the  extreme  of  indulgence,  considering  the  deter- 
rent and  wholesome  terror  with  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded, 
not  merely  by  criminals,  but  by  those  liable  to  become  so. 
Severity  of  imprisonment  or  of  punishment,  a£fects  the  first  a 
little,  but  afiects  the  second,  a  great  deal. 

Another  illustration  of  the  application  of  a  guiding  principle 
of  separation  and  diffi^ou  has  led  the  Board  to  recommend 
repeatedly  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  would  lead  to  removal 
of  the  wards  of  the  State,  especially  the  young,  from  the 
central  establishments — whether  of  reformation  or  of  protec- 
tion— earlier  in  life  than  they  usually  have  been,  and  to  appren- 
ticing them  out  in  families  to  be  there  reformed,  and  trained, 
or  to  be  supported  at  the  State's  charge,  and  under  its  super- 
yision.  The  legislature  at  the  last  session  granted  leave  for 
partial  adoption  of  this  method  by  authorizing  the  Board,  in 
certain  cases,  to  dispense  with  committing  children  to  reforma- 
tories, and  to  place  them  immediately  in  families,  paying  there- 
for a  sum  not  exceeding  the  average  cost  in  the  reformatories.' 

If  the  same  method  were  adopted  with  other  classes  it 
would  lead  to  such  important  modifications  in  our  system 
that  it  is  well  to  consider  carefully  its  immediate  and  its 
remote  efiects.  They  will  be  best  seen  by  considering  how  it 
will  afiect  juvenile  ofienders  and  the  reformatories ;  though,  if 
the  method  is  successful,  it  probably  would  be  applied  to  other 
classes  of  the  State's  wards. 

Early  Apprenticeship,  etc. 

The  length  of  time  which  children  remain  in  the  reformato- 
ries has  been  considerably  shortened,  and  the  conditions  upon 
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which  ihej  are  apprenticed  have  been  much  improved  since  the 
days  when  boys  were  bound  out  during  minority^  and  the  mas- 
ter required  to  pay  the  lad  a  hundred  dollars  at  majority. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  room  for  a  great  improvement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  childrea 
and  youth  under  charge  of  the  State,  the  average  time  they 
remain  in  the  institutions,  and  the  average  cost  during  the  last 
five  years  :— 


XAKE    or   IKSTITUTIOH. 


Ayenge  K^o. 
of  InmatM. 


ATcrage  Time 

In  the 

iDttituUon. 


Ayerage  Coet 
per  Weak. 


State  Beform  School  for  Bojs, 
State  Reform  School  for  Girls, 
School  Shipe, 
State  Primary  School,  • 
Total,    .... 


821 

140 

240 

89|* 

1,095 


2.51  yrs. 
1.72  « 
.05  " 
2.16  " 


1.83  jn. 


•3  89 

2  92 

3  79 
1  98* 


•3  00 


*  An  ayerage  for  three  years. 

The  average  duration  of  their  stay  in  the  reformatory  is  1.88 
years,  or  nearly  22  months ;  the  average  cost  $3  per  week. 
By  a  change  of  policy  the  term  of  their  stay  might  be 
much  reduced ;  for,  although  a  few  may  be  retained  several 
mouths,  and  a  certain  number  retained  for  years,  yet  if  the 
system  of  paying  for  their  board  should  create  a  demand  for 
them  among  good  families,  many  would  be  sent  to  the  Gen- 
tral  Reformatory  merely  to  become  known  to  the  officers, 
who  could  at  once  select  a  suitable  place  for  them.  In 
other  cases  the  mere  entrance  of  the  ward's  name  upon  the 
books  would  suffice,  and  he  could  go  to  his  place  without  ever 
entering  the  reformatory.  This  of  course  would  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  inmates. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  those 
remaining  in  the  institution  would  be  greater  by  reason  of 
their  fewness,  we  should  still  have  a  large  sum  to  be  expended 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  in  families.    This  would  be  the 
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main  cost,  because  a  very  small  corps  of  officers  would  be 
needed  at  the  central  reformatory ;  and  although  an  increased 
corps  would  be  needed  as  yisitors  it  would  not  be  a  costly  one. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  good  family  is  the  best  re- 
formatory for  the  young ;  and  the  best  place  for  certain  adult 
dependents.  Mr.  Evans  says,  '^  Undoubtedly  the  private  family, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  the  best  means  for  conveying  moral 
and  religious  instruction.  The  moulding  influence  of  the 
family  should  be  superior  to  any  other  agency."  *  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  get  respectable  and  responsible  families  to 
take  them.  This  would  be  lessened  by  the  change  suggested, 
not  only  because  of  the  pecuniary  consideration,  but  of  the 
higher  motives  of  each  party. 

The  present  relation  between  the  parties  is  this :  the  State 
has  many  wards,  mostly  little  boys  whom  it  wants  to  train 
up  to  become  virtuous  and  productive  instead  of  vicious  and 
destructive.  They  now  cost  her  $3  per  week  for  food, 
dothing  and  instruction,  and  they  will  surely  cost  her  more 
and  more  as  they  grow  older.  She  wants  to  get  rid  of 
the  charge ;  and  by  the  present  system  says  to  the  citi* 
zens,  if  you  will  take  one  of  these  boys,  feed  and  clothe  him, 
and  send  him  to  school  in  winter,  you  will  save  me  $150  per 
year,  and  you  may  have  all  you  can  get  out  of  his  work.  This 
is  an  offer  in  which  almost  all  the  advantage  is  to  one  party. 
Of  course  it  proves  attractive,  sometimes,  to  those  who  live  by 
make-shifts ;  who  seek  for  a  boy  chiefly  in  view  of  the  work  and 
the  profit  which  can  be  got  out  of  him ;  too  often  by  those  who 
want  a  drudge  to  do  what  they  and  their  children  do  not  want 
to  do. 

Suppose  the  conditions  be  changed,  and  the  State  should 
say :  *^  I  value  these  wards  so  highly  that  I  will  not  place  them 
out  as  dependents  and  drudges,  but  as  boarders ;  I  will  pay  $1 
per  week  to  any  respectable  family  which  will  feed,  clothe  and 
train  up  this  boy,  and  allow  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  such 
senrice  as  he  can  render  out  of  school  hours,  provided  the  ser- 
Tice  is  satisfactory  to  my  visiting  agent ;  and  if,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  child  shall  have  become  a  respectable  young  man, 
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and  prove  to  have  been  well  treated,  then  the  family  shall 
receive  the  further  sum  of  $100."  By  the  surely  acting  rule 
that  higher  advantages  and  inducements  attract  higher  people, 
this  change  would  bring  offers  from  a  better  class  of  people 
than  now  make  them.  It  would  dignify  the  work  by  showing 
the  value  which  the  State  places  upon  it.  It  would  present  the 
ward  in  the  character  of  a  boarder  in  whom  the  State  is  inter- 
ested, instead  of  a  pauper  for  whom  nobody  cares.  It  would 
attract  people  who,  although  incapable  of  doing  such  a  mean 
and  selfish  thing  as  take  a  poor  boy  solely  in  view  of  the 
work  that  may  be  wrung  out  of  him,  could  not  afford  to 
give  him  the  necessary  care  and  supervision  without  compensar 
tion  in  some  form.  Hundreds  of  poor  clergymen  and  teachers, 
of  childless  persons,  of  unmarried  women,  would  be  glad  to 
earn  something  in  a  way  which  would  gratify  their  desire  of 
doing  good.  The  Secretary's  remarks  on  this  subject  [p.  152,] 
are  just  and  forcible.  ^^  It  by  no  means  follows,"  says  he, 
^^  that  a  family  who  would  not  otherwise  take  a  boy  but  for  the 
material  aid  and  profit  to  be  derived  from  him,  will  not  do  well 
by  him." 

Suppose  a  thousand  respectable  families  should  receive 
young  wards  upon  these  conditions,  this  would  bring  them  into 
close  relationship  with  many  thousand  persons.  The  super- 
vision of  these  wards  would  be  by  the  visiting  agents, — many 
of  them  women.  But,  beside  these,  there  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  some  benevolent  woman  of  high 
character  in  each  town  or  village,  who  would  voluntarily  under- 
take the  general  guardianship  of  the  ward ;  who  would  visit 
him  occasionally ;  and  to  whom  he  could  go  for  counsel  or 
protection  whenever  he  should  need  it. 

Some  European  societies  for  placing  orphans  and  foundlings, 
employ  such  agency,  though  its  duties  are  usually  performed 
by  the  medical  attendant.  The  Catholic  Church  relies  upon 
its  local  priesthood  for  the  work.  They  do  not  allow  the 
lambs  of  the  flock  to  be  lost.  Men,  however,  are  not  so  well 
fitted  for  the  work  as  women  are ;  and  probably  no  country 
presents  such  facilities  for  creating  an  order  of  Sisters  of 
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Charitj  composed  of  earnest,  cultivated,  high-minded  women, 
as  does  our  little  Commonwealth. 

The  work  is  to  be  mainly  training  up  children  whose  char- 
acters are  not  yet  formed  ;  and  restraining  or  reforming  youth 
whoso  moral  growth  has  been  warped  and  twisted,  and  who 
need  reforming,  or  straightening  out,  so  that  the  subsequent 
growth  may  be  normal  and  virtuous.  The  means  are  to  be 
moral  means.  Fear,  force,  bodily  restraint,  or  pain  of  whatever 
kind,  are  exceptional  agencies,  to  be  used  only  in  the  last 
resort.  The  superior  fitness  of  woman  for  the  whole  of  this 
work  is  clear,  and  her  special  fitness  for  the  hardest  part  of  it 
will  be  made  clear  by  a  little  thought.  This  hard  part  is  the 
management  of  and  reform  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fifteen.  Here  women  exert  the  subtle  and  potential  magnetism 
of  sex,  which  often  disposes  obdurate  and  obstinate  boys  to  receive 
good  influences  more  readily  than  when  coming  from  men. 

The  reflex  action  of  an  arrangement  by  which  so  many 
families  and  so  many  women  would  be  enlisted  into  an  order 
of  Beneficents  could  not  fail  to  be  good. 

The  scheme  thus  sketched  does  not  imply  the  abolition 
of  the  Reformatories  as  places  of  custody,  but  would  simply 
change  them  from  places  of  custody  and  confinement  (longer 
or  shorter)  for  all,  to  places  of  confinement  for  the  incorrigible  ; 
for  they  must  be  forcibly  restrained  and  confined.  Under  the 
present  system,  however,  they  cannot  be  so  restrained  and  con- 
fined without  such  severity  of  discipline  and  restraint  as  is  not 
only  useless  but  positively  harmful  to  the  docile  and  the  cor- 
rigible. 

The  change  suggested  would  simply  reduce  to  its  minimum 
the  number  of  wards  inside  the  State  Reformatories,  and  carry  to 
its  maximum  the  number  outside.    Let  us  look  at  the  general 

«*X  of  an  extension  of  our  present  system  of  apprenticeship. 
he  State  Primary  School  at  'Monson  would  be  reduced, 
periiaps,  to  one-sixth  of  its  present  number  of  child  boarders. 
The  great  Reformatory  for  boys  at  Westborough  might 
be  reduced  to  a  receiving  station,  and  contain  only  from 
two  to  four  score  of  boys,  instead  of  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred.   The  girls'  Reformatory  at  Lancaster  would  be  reduced 
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£^  Ibmses  to  one,  or  tvo :  tbe  remainiBg  School 
-  lecicDe  Jk  si»£r»  ecft£ber.  or  finallT  eo  after  the  oiher  to  the 
cxitsariL  ~*uxk.  Oel  ^k  ocber  hAcd.  namerons  wards  of  the  Com- 
»?&▼?&::&«  9eas:^^eti  over  the  lecgdi  and  breadth  of  the  land  in 
lift  sBftC  Z7WZ3  arvi  Tulafes.  w^?aM  be  lining  as  boarders  and 
vrtiz  "it^ir  wgT  in  Bbocer  and  seniee.  and  treated  with  the 
resw!:?  aci  kfsriziess  which  the  new  coodidons  would  insure. 
k;»{t  ff  ocJt  a  pore  of  the  p«esiUe  r(»i  to  be  derived  from 
fiKC.  a  h«SBi€6oecLt  o?n=.!2ad«xi  shoold  be  mlLzed  in  our  gcnenk 
Xx'x^  ri  w-7:M  repar  an  han'ire»i-:*:rfd  all  ttiat  it  might  cost  in 


Tb«r»  wooli  be  a  dionsand  families  to  whi>m  would  be 
Ircrsc^i  b^BK  die  exi«%c:ce  and  the  wants  of  the  wards 
^i  izA  ina^e.  Tlieii  tbe*e  would  be  a  thousand  ladj  visitors 
erjfSEJzi«>i-^«Pvi  as  <73c<TT&orT  gnir^ixans.  lining  hard  bj  the 
2i?w  bwK  <&L  ths  wari<  ar.i  intereste«l  in  senng  that  tiiey 
are  Icztilj  aad  w»II  created.  Then  there  would  be  a  paid 
90tvf  of  T3fhz=ie  azex:Q«  women  as  well  a*  men,  who  would  see 
eiitr.  wiri  »:  It***  o-ce.  quarterlj.  Orer  all  would  be  a  oen- 
tnl  '&r:r«ssT:.  rapeniiiDZ  and  directing  the  whole  machinery. 
A  Bsi:??jet5c  ft-irlt  at  the  head  of  such  bureau,  appealing 
i-x  :z.ZK^T*si  and  aid  in  behalf  of  the  wards  of  the  State, 
as  HfjTi0x  Minn  ar-waled  typ  elerarion  of  the  common  schools. 
wr^M  tsiH  ^ynh  an  arraj  of  gooi  men  and  women  soon 
f/>  >^  uriT^i  br  rach  a  common  purpose,  and  animated  bj  such 
an  tfyril  dm  corps  a«  woaM  mske  this  branch  of  the  public 
serii^e  l:<mATi^jil^  a^d  ii«eful.  With  a  tenth  of  the  skill  exer- 
cii^i  :i,  ieTf^:*Td:Lz  mactines  of  de5imc::?n  it  would  be  highlj 
e&stctiTe.  It  would  be  &  moral  militia,  wish  CTerr  rillaee  for  a 
tnizAriz  field.  a£.d  ererr  dar  for  a  trainins  dar.  We  hare 
■5?ezi  ry  which  ererr  cannon,  everr  sword,  every  liach-pin 
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and  carefully  kept  in  perfect  condition :  may  we 
bare  one  by  which  erery  ward  of  the  Siate  shall  he  inspected 
reanlarlr.  housed  safelr.  and  trained  up  intelliaentlr  and 
virtucusly  ?  It  is.  at  least,  worth  attempting  with  a  determined 
parpose  that  it  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  heart  or  means. 
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in.    Laws  op  Settlement. 

Before  considering  the  general  condition  of  the  several  Insti- 
tutions,  the  Board  will  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Laws 
of  Settlement,  a  general  history  of  which  was  given  in  the  last 
Beport.  In  that  document  the  Board  suggested  several  changes 
in  the  law  which  seemed  desirable.  Before  that  Report  was 
presented  to  the  legislature,  the  city  council  of  Boston  unani- 
mously requested  its  mayor  to  petition  the  legislature  '^  for  a 
change  in  the  settlement  laws  of  the  State,  so  that  the  authori- 
ties of  our  cities  and  towns  may  be  better  enabled  to  assist  the 
deserving  poor."  Similar  wishes  were  expressed  by  parties 
representing  other  large  communities,  as  well  as  many  of  tlie 
smaller  towns. 

Sustained  by  the  official  voice  of  the  metropolis,  speaking  for 
more  than  one-third  of  the  valuation  of  the  State,  and  by  the 
expressed  sympathies  of  so  many  of  its  municipal  authorities, 
the  Board  had  reason  to  hope  for  the  assent  of  the  legislature 
to  his  propositions. 

The  desired  modifications  were  however  only  partially  se- 
cured. This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  They  were  humane  and 
just,  and  the  Board  trust  they  will  be  finally  adopted. 

The  Board  desires  no  radical  or  sudden  alterations  in  these 
statutes  which  might  tend  to  confuse  local  officials,  or  to  cause 
in  any  city  or  town  an  unexpected  increase  of  municipal 
charges.  The  former  event  might  readily  occur,  no  matter 
what  the  legislation,  from  the  inexperience  due  to  the  constant 
changes  in  the  boards  of  overseers ;  an  unthrifty  habit  of  the 
towns,  mischievous  alike  to  the  pauper  and  the  tax-payer.  The 
latter  is  scarcely  possible,  as  will  plainly  appear  from  the  dimin- 
ished number  of  those  who  receive  State  aid  as  paupers  either 
within  or  without  the  State  almshouses. 

In  the  five  western  counties,  having  in  159  cities  and  towns 
a  population  of  413,165,  111  towns  did  not  send  a  single 
pauper  last  year  to  a  State  almshouse  ;  and  of  the  48  which 
did  so  send,  21  committed  but  one  person  each,  and  only  8 
places,  all  populous,  committed  more  than  5  each,  a  great 
majority  being  strangers  and  vagrants  who  would  probably 
never  have  gained  a  settlement. 
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Exclusive  of  282  oommitments  from  Palmer  and  Monson, 
mainly  tramps  from  neighboring  States,  the  five  western  coun- 
ties sent  to  the  State  almshouse  at  the  latter  place  during 
the  last  year  but  220  State  paupers,  of  whom  182  were  com- 
mitted from  Worcester,  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Northampton, 
Adams  and  Ohicopee,  leaving  only  88  as  the  number  of  com- 
mitments from  the  151  remaining  towns. 

The  same  state  of  things  substantially  exists  in  the  oUier 
counties,  as  will  presently  appear. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  no  inconvenience  worth  naming 
would  accrue  to  the  towns  from  a  more  liberal  modification  of 
these  laws  than  has  been  suggested  by  this  Board ;  while  it 
would  relieve  thousands  of  worthy  people  from  the  painful 
apprehension  that  in  case  of  disability,  they  would  be  severed 
from  their  friends^  and  local  ties  and  be  consigned  to  a  State 
almshouse. 

All  that  the  Board  does  desire  is  a  reasonable,  liberal  and 
consistent  adaptation  of  the  principle  underlying  the  settlement 
laws  to  tlie  wants  of  this  generation,  and  to  the  present  circum- 
stances, in  the  interest  alike  of  economy  and  humanity. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  it  had  steadfastly  maintained 
for  years,  the  Board,  in  1868,  made  certain  suggestions  to  the 
legislature,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  followed 
them,  in  1870,  with  yet  others,  which  were  all  it  deemed  ex- 
pedient, and  to  which  it  has  no  more  to  add. 

These  were  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  length  of  residence  and  number  of  taxes  required  be 
lessened,  to  the  end  that  mechanics,  operatives  and  laborers  may 
more  readily  acquire  this  civil  right  in  recognition  of  their  lai^ 
contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

2.  That  means  be  provided,  by  which  single  women  and  widows 
having  no  legal  settlement  may  secure  one  on  easy  conditions. 

8.  That  abatement  or  non-payment  of  taxes  shall  not  break  a 
settlement  in  process  of  acquirement,  or  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  acquired,  provided  they  be  afterwards  paid  within  a 
reasonable  time ;  and  further,  that  some  provision  be  made  whereby 
residents  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
settlement  by  failure  of  the  local  authorities  to  assess  thenu 
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4.  That  aid  received  from  the  public  shall  not  bar  a  settlement, 
provided  the  recipient  shall  repay  the  amonnt  received  within  a 
reasonable  time.  . 

5.  That  the  law  of  the  military  settlement  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  restrictions  of  minority  at  the  date  of  enlistment,  and 
of  inhabitancy,  and  making  each  town  responsible  for  the  disabilities 
of  those  who  served  on  its  quota. 

6.  That  a  settlement  in  this  State  be  terminated  upon  the  acqui- 
Ation  of  a  new  one  in  any  other  State. 

The  changes  actually  made  by  the  last  legislature  .were 
these: — 

[Chap.  393] 
An  Act  concerning  the  Settlement  of  Paupers. 
Be  it  enacted^  ^ ,  a$JbUows: 

Sect.  1.  Any  unmarried  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
who  shall  hereafter  reside  in  any  place  within  this  state  for  ten 
years  together  without  receiving  relief  as  a  pauper  or  being  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  shall  thereby  gain  a  settlement  in  such  place. 

Sect.  2.  All  settlements  acquired  by  virtue  of  any  provision  of 
law  in  force  prior  to  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  except  where  the  existence 
of  such  settlement  prevented  a  subsequent  acquisition,  are  hereby 
declared  defeated  and  lost 

SscT.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  have  been  duly  enlisted  and 
mustered  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  part  of  the  quota  of  any  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth, 
under  any  call  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
recent  civil  war,  and  who  shall  have  continued  in  such  service  for 
a  term  not  less  than  one  year,  or  who  shall  have  died  or  become 
disabled  from  wounds  or  disease  received  or  contracted  while  en- 
gaged in  such  service,  or  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  wife  or  widow  and  minor  children  of  such  person 
■hall  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  acquired  a  settlement  in  such  city 
or  town. 

Sect.  4.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  shall  have  enlisted  and  received  a  bounty  for 
such  enlistment  in  more  than  one  town,  unless  the  second  enlist- 
ment was  made  after  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  first  term  of 
service,  nor  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  proved  guilty  of 
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wilful  desertion,  or  to  have  left  the  service  otherwise  than  by  reason 
of  disability  or  an  honorable  discharge. 

Sect.  5.  Any  person  who  would  otherwise  •  be  entitled  to  a 
settlement  under  section  three  of  this  act,  but  who  was  not  a  part 
of  the  quota  of  any  city  or  town,  shall,  if  he  served  as  a  part  of  the 
quota  of  this  Commonwealth,  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a  settle- 
ment in  the  city  or  town  where  he  actually  resided  at  the  time  of 
his  enlistment. 

Sect.  6.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  and  section  three  of  chapter  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  are  hereby  repealed,  saving  all  acts  done  and  all 
proceedings  conmienced  under  the  same.  [^Approved  June  22, 
1870. 

Tho  changes  suggested  and  made  will  be  compared  and 
considered  separately. 

Tho  first  proposition  related  to  the  shortening  of  the  time  and 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  taxes  required  to  gain  a  settle- 
ment. This  proposition  met  with  some  favor,  but  was  finally 
lost  with  the  original  bill. 

If  the  principle  be  sound  that  contribution  by  productive 
power  to  the  public  wealth  ought  to  entitle  the  contributor  to 
public  relief  in  the  time  of  disability,  for  himself,  his  wife  and 
their  posterity  forever,  there  would  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for 
a  change. 

Seventy-six  years  ago  the  measure  of  contribution  was  fixed 
at  ten  years'  continuous  residence,  and  the  payment  of  five 
taxes  within  that  time.  But  the  wheels  of  progress  did  not 
stop  in  179-1.  One  man's  production  now  is  equal  to  that  of 
many  men  then.  And  if  the  standard  adopted  be  true,  the 
years  of  residence  and  the  number  of  taxes  should  be  lessened 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  individual  productive  power, 
reference  of  course  being  had  to  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
and  the  great  consumption  induced  by  the  new  wants  of  a  more 
advanced  social  stage.  But  these  very  wants  and  this  very 
consumption  have  conferred  great  blessings  and  wrought  out 
a  higher  prosperity  by  stimulating  production.  The  increased 
consumption  of  the  average  individual  now  falls  far  short  of  his 
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increased  production.  Then  let  an  enriched  communitj  mete 
out  justice  to  the  authors  of  its  prosperity. 

But  further,  this  added  wealth  brings  with  it  the  ability  to 
be  generous  as  well  as  just. 

Our  prosperous  cities  and  towns  can  afford  to  deal  more 
liberally  with  their  own  citizens  than  the  straitened  communi- 
ties of  the  new  State ;  and  the  quickened  humanity  of  the 
people  favors  it,  as  manifested  by  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
modification  of  the  ancient  laws  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
members  of  the  industrious  class.  One  other  consideration  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  legislature  has  taken  away  a  part  of  the 
equivalent  given  by  the  Act  of  1794.  The  residence  and  taxa- 
tion therein  required  assured  to  him  who  fulfilled  the  conditions 
a  settlement  forever  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  within  this 
Commonwealth.  But  that  right  is  now  properly  limited,  by 
permitting  overseers  to  remove  any  settled  pauper  to  any  place 
of  settlement  subsequently  acquired  in  another  State.  It  is 
then  simply  just  to  make  up  for  what  is  thus  taken  away,  by 
lightening  the  conditions  of  the  original  settlement. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  the  Board  renews  its  suggestion 
of  last  year. 

Settlement  Gained  by  Women. 

By  enacting  the  statute  above  quoted  the  legislature  conceded 
the  principle  of  permitting  women  as  well  as  men  to  gain  settle- 
ments on  certain  fixed  conditions.  Now  if  this  principle  is 
unsound  no  such  act  should  have  been  passed.  If  it  is  sound, 
this  right  has  hitherto  been  unjustly  withheld,  and  the  settle- 
ment should  be  conferred  at  once  on  those  who  have  already 
fulfilled  the  conditions. 

Unless  this  is  done  the  law,  as  it  stands,  will  be  of  little 
practical  value  to  this  generation ;  for  ere  ten  years  have 
elapsed  marriage,  removal,  or  death  will  bar  the  great  majority 
from  completing  the  conditions  required.  Instant  settlement 
was  conferred  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  who  had  honora- 
bly completed  a  year  of  service.  Instant  settlement  was  granted 
to  aliens  who  had  complied  with  all  other  requirements  save 
that  of  naturalization.  Immediate  settlement  should  be  giveu 
the  widowed  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  people. 
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The  amendments  suggested  to  the  military  settlement  law 
were  adopted  bj  general  consent.  The  main  difficulty  en- 
countered in  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  created  bj  the  words 
"  honorable  discharge  "  in  its  fourth  section.  These  words  ex- 
clude from  its  benefits  many  who  undoubtedly  perished  on  the 
battle-field  and  were  never  identified,  or  who  died  in  rebel 
prisons,  or  on  transports,  while  being  conveyed  to  Northern 
hospitals.  It  also  excludes  many  who  were  most  unjustly 
marked  as  deserters  under  the  above  circumstances,  or  because 
from  fatigue,  sickness  or  wounds  they  were  unable  to  keep  up 
with  their  regiments,  and  were  either  captured  or  sent  to 
hospitals.  In  such  cases,  effort  should  be  made  to  change  the 
record  at  the  War  Department,  or  our  own  statute  should  be 
so  modified  as  to  cover  them. 

The  provisions  in  regard  to  repayment  and  failure  to  assess 
were  not  accepted.  The  former  was  intended  to  preyent  pau- 
perization and  keep  up  a  feeling  of  self-respect  among  those 
temporarily  disabled  ;  the  latter,  to  prevent  town  officers  more 
parsimonious  than  humane,  from  defeating  a  settlement  well 
nigh  acquired.  No  harm  could  result  from  their  adoption,  and 
tliey  would  tend  to  insure  that  protection  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  afford  to  every  resident  of  the  Common- 
wealth, however  humble. 

A  single  case  will  illustrate  better  than  any  argument  the 
necessity  of  such  protection. 

A.  B.,  aged  about  thirty-five  years,  was  born  in  this  State, 
and  had  always  resided  in  his  native  place,  with  the  exception 
of  a  protracted  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast.  After  his  return  he 
lived  there  ten  successive  years,  within  which  he  paid  four 
taxes.  He  was  assessed  for  the  fifth  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
and  the  tax  bill  would  have  been  paid,  if  presented,  at  any  time 
thereafter.  But  the  treasurer  did  not  prepare  the  bills  before 
the  middle  of  October.  Three  weeks  previously  he  suddenly 
became  insane  and  was  sent  to  an  hospital  as  a  State  pauper. 
His  family  paid  the  last  tax  as  soon  as  possible,  and  claimed 
that  the  settlement  was  completed  because  the  delay  of  the 
treasurer  prevented  the  earlier  payment  of  the  tax,  and  because 
they  actually  paid  it  before  any  of  the  public  money  was  dis- 
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bureed  for  his  support,  and  were  ready,  from  their  scanty  means, 
to  pay  his  board  up  to  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  tax.  But 
the  local  authorities  pleaded  the  letter  of  the  law.  They  had 
committed  him  to  a  hospital  with  their  written  statement  that 
he  was  a  State  charge  before  there  was  a  chance  to  pay  the 
fifth  tax ;  and  claimed  that,  having  been  literally  a  pauper  for 
a  few  weeks,  he  must  ever  thereafter  be  a  pauper.  If  the 
privilege  of  repayment  so  as  to  restore  a  settlement  temporarily 
defeated  by  the  receipt  of  public  aid  had  then  existed  in  our 
statutes,  the  few  dollars  due  for  board  up  to  the  time  of  the 
payment  of  the  tax  would  have  been  contributed  by  his  kins- 
men and  a  great  wrong  averted. 

The  practice  of  intentional  omission  to  assess  for  the  fifth 
time,  is  notorious  ;  as  is  also  the  abatement  of  a  tax  with  the 
purpose  of  defeating  a  settlement  almost  acquired.  But  negli- 
gence defeats  yet  more.  It  is  quite  time  that  mercy  and  justice 
should  meet  together  in  this  Commonwealth  to  induce  or  com- 
pel municipal  authorities  to  assist  the  worthy  citizen  in  gaining 
a  right  so  precious  to  him,  rather  than  that  they  should  longer 
be  allowed  to  debar  him  from  attaining  it. 

Intentional  pauperization  of  citizens  is  a  modern  device.  If 
it  had  been  known  to  the  ancients  the  worthy  who  said  that  the 
worst  thing  that  could  be  done  to  a  man  was  to  enslave  him, 
might  have  qualified  his  statement. 

IV.    The  Condition  op  the  Public  Instftutions, 

considered  as  a  whole,  is  satisfactory.  The  Board  believes  that 
they  are  administered  honestly  and  frugally.  The  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  that  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
officers.  The  organization  of  an  institution  is  a  matter  of 
thought.  It  may  be  sound  in  principle,  or  not.  Like  a  ship, 
it  may  be  built  upon  a  good  or  bad  model ;  and  as  whether  a 
ship  carries  its  freight  dry  or  damaged,  whether  there  is  quiet 
or  riot  on  board,  and  whether  she  goes  to  her  haven  or  to  the 
bottom, — so  the  material  and  moral  condition  and  the  success 
of  an  institution  depend  upon  the  character  of  officers  and 
assistants. 
There  are,  in  the  institutions  owned  by  the  State,  between 
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six  and  seven  hundred  persons  employed  in  course  of  a  year, 
and  the  aggregate  of  their  salaries  is  9170,000.  They  are 
mostly  of  New  England  birth,  and  compare  well,  in  point  of 
intelligence  and  general  character,  with  the  employees  in  kin- 
dred establishments  of  other  States  and  countries.  Taken  to- 
gether they  are  superior  in  point  of  culture  and  ability  to  tiie 
average  of  the  classes  of  society  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
although  they  receive  less  than  the  average  compensation. 
Some  of  them  take  and  retain  their  places  for  higher  consid- 
erations than  that  of  the  wages.*  The  power  and  influence, 
and  even  the  character  of  superintendents,  are  shown  in  the 
class  of  persons  whom  they  gather  about  them.  By  the  laws 
of  affinity,  kind  men  draw  kindly  spirits  about  them  to  ad- 
minister their  rules ;  cunning  men  draw  cunning  spirits,  &g. 
Upon  the  whole  the  State  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
corps  of  employees  in  this  department  of  the  public  service. 
But  the  State  must  not  expect  that  persons  will  take  and  hold 
offices  (which  cannot  be  sinecures)  for  the  mere  honor  thereof; 
and  if  she  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  corps,  she  must 
advance  the  rate  of  wages  with  the  advance  in  the  general 
market. 

Institutions  fob  the  Insane. 

Before  noticing  the  special  institutions,  the  Board  takes  this 
opportunity  for  stating  the  general  policy  which  it  advocates  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  of  removing  some  erroneous 
impressions  with  regard  to  what  it  has  recommended. 

The  State  built  the  first  lunatic  hospital  for  lunatics  at  Wor- 
cester, nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  modelled  it  upon  the  exist- 
ing close  asylums.  That  model  has  been  twice  copied,  and  the 
system  of  close  asylums  has  been  pretty  strictly  adhered  to. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  necessity  for  this,  growing  out  of  the  very 
structure  of  the  buildings. 

Some  of  the  reports  of  this  Board  have  touched  upon  the 
advantages  claimed  by  the  friends  of  other  systems,  which  dif- 
fer essentially  from  ours.  It  has  done  so  because  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  public  cannot  easily  have  access  to  information 
concerning  other  systems.    The  last  report  set  forth  the  pecu- 
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liarities  and  the  advantages  of  the  farm  asylums  of  France ; 
and  especially  of  the  family  and  farm  system  as  practised  at 
Gheel  in  Belgium.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  impression  that  the 
Board  recommends  the  introduction  of  that  system  into  Massa- 
chusetts. A  reference  to  the  Report  will  show  that  the  Board 
distinctly  disclaimed  any  such  purpose.  After  a  description  of 
Gheel  (drawn  from  personal  observation  by  the  chairman),  the 
Board  said : — 

<*  But  can  the  colony  system  as  practised  at  Gheel  be  introduced 
into  Massachusetts  ? 

"  Surely  not  now ;  nor  ever,  perhaps,  as  a  whole.  Gheel  was 
not  enacted,  nor  built ;  it  grew.  Planted  centuries  ago,  the  virtue 
that  was  in  the  seminal  idea — occupation  far  the  insane  in  common 
toith  the  sane — counteracted  the  false  ideas,  and  kept  the  whole  in 
▼igoTous  life.  It  took  centuries,  too,  to  educate  a  people  to  carry 
on  the  system.  But  growth  of  all  kinds  is  more  rapid  with  us,  and 
if  we  plant  good  seed,  free  from  tares,  the  growth  here  will  be 
more  in  one  generation  than  there  in  a  century.  At  any  rate,  we 
may  improve  our  own  system  by  imitating  the  chief  features  of 
that.** 

Now  the  chief  features  of  the  Belgian  system  are  th^se : 
First,  treating  the  recent  and  curable  cases  of  insanity  in  hos- 
pitals ;  second,  sending  the  chronic  and  quiet  patients  (about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole)  to  the  colony  at  Gheel  where  they  are 
boarded  out  among  the  peasantry,  but  still  kept  under  strict 
supervision  by  the  government. 

The  peasantry  of  Gheel  and  its  neighborhood,  whose  ances- 
tors have  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  the  care  of  insane 
persons,  contrive  to  get  so  much  assistance  from  them  in  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  work,  that  they  can  keep  them  for  a 
very  small  sum. 

Now  if  Massachusetts  should  maintain  in  its  integrity  the 
present  close  asylum  system,  and  gradually  draft  off  some  of 
the  chronic,  harmless  patients,  who  still  are  docile  and  capable 
of  work,  especially  women,  and  board  them  out  in  families,  at 
half  their  cost  in  the  hospitals,  she  would  do  what  the  Board 
suggested  in  the  last  report,  and  imitate  the  main  feature* 
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what  is  called  ^^  the  Oheel  system."  This,  however,  is  only  a 
branch  of  the  Belgian  system,  the  main  features  of  which  we 
have  adopted. 

But  the  opinion  and  policy  of  the  Board  must  not  be  inferred 
from  single  pages  in  its  reports.  Those  documents  do  not 
indeed  always  speak  of  our  system,  and  of  its  administration  in 
our  hospitals,  with  unmeasured  laudation,  but  with  free  and 
friendly  criticism.  Every  one  sees  the  blessed  fruit  they  have 
borne,  and  are  bearing ;  while  but  few  consider  that,  like  all 
human  institutions,  they  are  imperfect,  and  can  be  improved 
so  that,  whereas  they  now  bear  tenfold,  they  might  come  to 
bear  a  hundred-fold  of  good  fruit. 

This  Board  has  approved  and  supported  the  general  features 
of  the  Massachusetts  system  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  believ- 
ing it  grew  out  of  public  necessity ;  and  that  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered with  honest  ability. 

The  system  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — 

The  Commonwealth  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  has  certain 
duties  of  guardianship  and  protection  over  every  adult  inhab- 
itant who  lacks  the  guiding  power  of  reason.  Such  unfortu- 
nates relapse  into  the  condition  of  helpless  dependants,  and 
they  must  not  be  left  entirely  to  local  authorities,  nor  even  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  relatives.  The  State  may  and  ought 
to  provide  against  their  being  cruelly  treated,  or  inhumanly 
neglected,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  should  interpose  the  arm  of 
the  law  in  their  behalf. 

Our  State  has  not  provided  fully  for  the  performance  of  this 
general  duty,  and  therefore  the  Board  has  advocated  the 
appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  to  have  general 
supervision  over  all  these  unfortunates,  and  power  to  protect 
them,  whether  they  be  in  city  hospitals,  in  private  hospitals, 
in  county  receptacles,  in  town  almshouses,  or  in  private  dwell- 
ings. 

There  is,  and  will  be,  a  constant  number  of  insane  wanting 
costly  medical  treatment  and  vigilant  care, — some  among  the 
State  paupers,  some  among  the  town  paupers,  and  some  among 
the  people  who,  though  not  poor,  cannot  well  afford  to  pay  for 
such  treatment  and  such  care.     The  first  only  have  a  legal 
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claim  upon  the  State,  which  might  have  discharged  its  strict 
duty  by  providing  one  hospital  for  their  medical  treatment,  and 
their  comrortable  support.  But  with  humane  wisdom,  three 
hospitals  were  provided  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  all  these 
classes  who  apply  for  reception. 

The  State  leaves  it  optional  with  local  authorities  to  provide 
for  their  poor  insane  in  almshouses,  or  in  special  establish- 
ments. Suffolk  County  has  provided  a  hospital  for  curative 
treatment,  though  all  the  recent  insane  of  the  county  might 
have  been  treated  in  the  State  hospitals  at  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  those  treated  in  the  Boston  hospital. 

A  benevolent  citizen,  Mr.  McLean,  endowed  long  ago  a 
hospital  called  after  his  name,  which  has  become  a  branch  of 
the  Massachusetts  (General  Hospital.  This  establishment  is 
under  a  corporation,  and  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
one-third  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  State 
made  to  the  corporation  a  donation  of  the  old  Province  House  ; 
but  its  funds  are  drawn  from  private  charity,  which  has  been 
generous  and  munificent. 

The  corporation  has  enlarged  and  improved  the  McLean 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  until  it  has  become  a  large  and  a  beauti- 
ful retreat,  as  well  as  a  Hospital.  For  perfection  of  appoint- 
ments and  luxury  of  accommodations,  it  is  hardly  excelled  by 
any  establishment  in  the  world. 

Tlius  public  provision  is  made  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
treatment,  the  care  and  the  comfort  of  the  insane  of  all  classes, 
from  Lazarus  to  Dives. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  build  up  private  estab- 
lishments for  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  insane,  but  all  have 
failed  of  adequate  support.  Ouly  one  yet  lingers.  Tliis  is 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  sufficiency  and  the  excellency 
of  the  public  establishments. 

The  State  Hospftals. 

The  immediate  duty  of  the  Board,  in  its  advisory  capacity,  is 
with  the  four  State  establishments  for  the  insane.  It  believes 
that  the  three  hospitals  and  the  receptacle  at  Tewksbury  will 
suffice  for  tho  wants  of  those  whom  the  State  is  bound  to  treat 
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and  to  support,  (to  wit,  State  paupers,)  and  for  those  whom  she 
kindly  and  wisely  offers  to  take  at  far  less  cost  than  they  could 
be  provided  for  elsewhere ;  to  wit,  town  paupers  and  indigent 
citizens. 

The  Board  discourages  projects  for  enlarging  the  hospitals,  or 
building  others,  believing  the  present  ones  will  suffice,  if  they 
are  administered  upon  the  policy  of  accommodating,  firsts 
State  paupers ;  second,  town  paupers ;  third,  indigent  citizens  ; 
and  refusing  to  admit  boarders  from  out  of  the  State  to  the 
exclusion,  or  even  the  inconvenience,  of  these. 

If  this  policy  is  adhered  to,  and  judicious  use  is  made  of  the 
receptacle  at  Tewksbury,  which  may  be  enlarged  at  no  great 
cost,  and  especially  if  some  harmless  patients  can  be  boarded 
out  in  suitable  families,  the  present  accommodations  will  suffice 
for  a  long  time.  But  if  it  is  not  adhered  to,  we  shall  soon  have 
a  strong  pressure  for  a  fourth  State  hospital,  which,  with  build- 
ings and  outfit,  will  cost  nearly  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Board  will  not  leave  this  subject  without  bearing  its 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  personal  character  of  the  superin* 
tendents  and  chief  officers  of  the  three  State  Lunatic  Hospitals. 
The  superintendents,  besides  being  men  of  professional  ability, 
are  (very  fortunately)  men  of  kindly  nature  and  disposition, 
who  will  not  use  or  tolerate  any  harsh  treatment  of  the  helpless 
unfortunates  who  are  dependent  upon  them  for  the  little  hap- 
piness which  they  are  capable  of  enjoying.  It  is  due  to  those 
gentlemen,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  Board  should  reiterate 
the  expression  of  its  entire  confidence  in  their  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  patients,  and  their  disposition  to  protect  them  from 
any  abuse  or  neglect  at  the  hands  of  the  attendants. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  attendants  are 
numerous  ;  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  changed  ;  that  the 
wage  is  not  adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  service.  In  this  large 
corps  there  must  be  persons  who  cannot  always  be  mindful 
that  when  abused  and  insulted  by  a  lunatic,  they  must  not  get 
angry ;  that  when  struck,  they  must  not  strike  back ;  and 
when  spit  upon,  they  must  not  resent. 

Lunatics  are  often  provoking,  insulting,  and  aggressive  in 
deportment.    Besides,  attendants  know  very  well  that  some- 
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times  a  lunatic  is  spiteful  and  cruel,  but  cunning  and  cowardly ; 
and  that  he  can  restrain  insane  impulses  when  the  motive  is 
strong  enough.  They  therefore  are  apt  to  appeal  to  the  motive 
of  fear.  ^'  He  knows  I'll  pay  him  back  somehow,  and  he 
behaves  himself  to  me/'  is  not  an  uncommon  thought.  It  is 
with  such  instruments  that  superintendents  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  work. 

Out  of  the  sudden  anger  of  some  of  them,  and  out  of  the 
more  depraved  passions  of  others,  come  occasional  abuses,  and 
cruel  treatment  of  lunatics,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  super- 
intendents ;  the  real  wonder  is,  however,  that  they  should  come 
as  rarely  as  they  do. 

Moreover,  all  history  witnesses  the  fact  that  abuses  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  insane  very  much  abound  out  of  hospitals,  and 
are  very  rare  within  them. 

The  post  of  superintendent  of  an  institution  for  the  insane, 
exposes  its  occupant  to  criticism,  to  censure,  and  to  scandal, 
and  perhaps  more  in  this  country  than  abroad.  He  has  to  take 
in  charge,  and  to  restrain,  persons  of  disturbed  faculties  and 
morbid  fancies,  to  whom,  of  all  others,  restraint  is  hateful,  and 
who  invoke  license  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Moreover,  the 
blood  relatives  of  such  persons  are  apt  to  be  of  like  tempera- 
ment. 

In  a  country  where  all  prize  individual  freedom,  the  intensi- 
fication of  mental  action  makes  men  resist  any  restraint  of  ex- 
pression of  their  individualism,  even  though  it  border  on  license. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  between  Ameri- 
can lunatics,  as  a  class,  and  those  of  more  phlegmatic  races,  as 
the  Flemish,  for  instance.  The  effects  of  training,  too,  are 
apparent,  because  men  carry  into  lunacy  the  characteristics 
which  distinguished  them  when  sane.  The  respect  for  supe- 
riors and  the  habitual  deference  wliich  characterize  the  people 
in  many  countries,  are  rare  here ;  and  in  their  place  is  an  in- 
tense individualism,  and  rcstiveness  under  restraint  of  any  kind. 

Whoever  is  instrumental  in  restraining  a  certain  class  of  our 
lunatics  is  not  saved  from  their  ill-will  by  the  consideration 
that  the  restraint  was  for  their  good.  Many  who  are  apparently 
cured  never  recover  sufficient  balance  of  mind  to  see  this.   The 
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imperfectly  cured  cherish  resentment  for  the  restraint  put  apou 
them,  and  consider  it  a  deadly  insult,  never  to  be  forgiven.  It 
is  from  this  class  that  the  cruel  attacks  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  superintendents,  and  the  officers  of  our  institutions  gen- 
erally come. 

It  is  the  perfectly  cured  who  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the 
hospital,  and  who  bless  the  superintendent,  and  whose  restora- 
tion is  his  best  reward. 

The  tenacity  of  life  in  popular  bugbears  is  shown  in  the 
credit  readily  given  to  stories  about  our  lunatic  hospitals  being 
used  as  bastiles  for  the  imprisonment  of  sane  persons,  for  wicked 
purposes. 

The  Board  has  given  to  this  matter  specific  thought  and 
investigation,  during  many  years,  and  it  is  convinced  that  the 
notion  of  our  State  Lunatic  Asylums  being  used  for  such 
wicked  purposes  is  a  bugbear  used  to  excite  or  frighten  the 
public. 

The  Board  believes  this  because,  first,  in  the  very  organization 
of  the  hospitals  great  care  and  caution  were  used  to  prevent  such 
abuses  as  had  made  mad-houses  odious  in  Europe,  and  especially 
in  England,  where  patients  were  not  uufrequently  retained 
long  after  they  had  become  cured, — ^long  enough,  sometimes,  to 
be  driven  mad  again  by  imprisonment. 

Second,  because  neither  the  owner,  which  is  the  State,  nor 
the  persons  in  charge,  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment, or  in  retaining  patients.  The  more  patients,  the  more 
trouble ;  and  vice  versa. 

Third,  because  the  official  visitors,  the  Trustees,  and  the 
Board  of  Charities,  are  disinterested  parties  specially  appointed 
to  guard  against  abuse. 

Fourth,  the  assistant-physicians,  the  stewards,  the  matrons, 
are  persons  of  well-established  character.  The  sub-officers  and 
attendants  are  generally  intelligent  and  observant  persons. 
They  circulate  everywhere,  see  every  patient  frequently,  and 
know -everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  household.  By  thQ 
very  organization  of  the  establishment  no  sane  person  could 
be  confined  in  it  without  the  knowledge  and  the  cooperation  of 
90  many  of  the  officers  that  collusion  is  hardly  possible. 
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mffthy  should  anj  abuses  preTail, — should  the  establishment 
be  in  the  hands  of  max  wicked  enough  to  make  them  bastiles, 
auch  men  would  not  tolerate  the  residence  of  sane  persons 
within  the  walls,  anj  more  than  thicTcs  and  counterfeiters 
would  tolerate  detectives  in  their  haunts. 

Sixth,  because  the  greatest  security  of  all  exists  in  the  fact 
that  the  election  of  superintendent  occurs  but  rarely,  and  then 
is  very  carefully  scrutinized;  so  that  no  man  of  doubtful 
character,  no  untried  man,  can  obtain  the  post. 

ScTenth,  because,  during  the  long  period  of  the  existence  of 
our  hospitals,  not  an  undoubted  instance  has  occurred  where  a 
sane  penjmi  has  been  illegally  confined  for  any  wicked  purpose, 
nor  of  any  one  being  forcibly  retained  after  the  fact  of  his 
sanity  was  establbhed. 

The  State  Reform atobies. 

Humanity  and  good  sense  prompted  our  people  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  Ae  criminal  class  by  cutting  off  its  recruits  from 
the  rising  generation.  If  the  growth  of  our  population  had 
been  natural  and  unaffected  by  foreign  immigration,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  social  monstrosity  of  a  criminal  class  would  have 
been  strangled  at  its  birth  in  Massachusetts.  Juvenile  Re- 
formatories were  hardly  established  in  Europe  when  they  were 
introduced  here. 

Two  vague  terminal  ideas  seem  to  have  pervaded  the  efforts 
in  this  direction:  First,  that  ^^evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners  "  ;  second,  these  being  cut  off,  virtuous  commu- 
nications must  be  substituted,  the  best  place  for  doing  wliich  is 
a  virtuous  family. 

From  the  streets,  from  the  haunts  of  vice,  through  the  Re- 
formatory to  the  family,-Hiuch  was  the  foreshadowed  course  of 
our  reformatory  system.  Now  the  first  and  the  last  measures 
are  the  important  ones,  but  we  have  given  undue  prominence 
to  the  second  one.  We  have  kept  the  juvenile  offenders  too 
long  in  the  intermediate  condition  between  evil  communica- 
tions and  virtuous  communications. 

The  error  grew  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances. 

Juvenile  Reformatories  had  succeeded  abroad,  and  thinking 
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men  called  for  one  here.  An  eminent  citizen  offered  a  munifi- 
cent sum  to  aid  such  an  enterprise.  Tlie  State  therefore  re* 
solved  to  graft  into  her  penal  and  correctional  system  a  special 
system  for  the  reformation  of  boys,  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
sai^  machinery  for  doing  the  work.    But, 

**  Though  on  vlrtne  she  was  bent, 
She  had  a  Aragal  mind ; " 

and  to  such  a  mind  the  idea  of  centralization,  of  uniformity  of 
treatment,  and  especially  of  cheapness  of  administration,  was 
too  seductive  to  be  overcome  by  other  considerations,  and  there- 
fore one  great  castle — a  cross  between  prison  and^chool — a 
house  capable  of  holding  safely  from  four  to  five  hundred 
boys,  was  gradually  built  at  Westborough. 

The  usual  consequences  followed.  Once  built,  it  must  be 
filled.  Once  full,  it  must  be  enlarged.  A  corps  of  officers 
being  engaged  and  all  the  machinery  provided,  the  material  for 
them  to  work  upon — to  wit;  boys — must  be  retained. 

It  is  sometimes  with  public  institutions  as  with  a  factory  in 
which  much  capital  has  been  invested ;  they  must  be  kept  run- 
ning at  a  loss,  in  hope  of  better  times ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  company  may  fail  and  the  machinery  stop,  but  the  State 
cannot  fail,  and  her  machinery  is  apt  to  be  kept  running  long 
after  it  ceases  to  pay.  This  simile  applies  to  the  Westborough 
establishment  only  so  far  as  that  the  capital  and  machinery  in 
the  central  establishment  acted  as  an  inducement  to  retain  the 
inmates,  in  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  reformatory  process, 
longer  than  might  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  But  to 
return. 

After  a  little  while  the  people  came  to  regard  the  great  build- 
ing at  Westborough  as  the  refotmaiory  itself;  whereas  it  should 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  convenient  place  in  which  to  keep 
boys  during  the  second  stage  of  the  process  of  reformation. 

Every  Christian  state  should  have  a  system  of  reformatioi 
for  offenders,  and  especially  for  the  young ;  but  a  very  large 
and  costly  building  for  the  incarceration  of  all  the  youth  to  be 
reformed  is  not  necessary,  because  only  part  of  the  reforma- 
tory process  need  be  carried  on  there. 
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It  is  a  disputed  question  how  long  the  period  of  confinement 
in  the  central  establishment  shall  be ;  the  reports  of  the  Board 
have  advocated  reducing  it  as  far  and  as  fast  as  prudence  will 
admit.  Indeed  the  history  of  what  may  be  called  the  Reforma- 
tory System  of  Massachusetts  points  in  this  direction.  It  was 
found  that  the  evil  communications  which  corrupt  good  man- 
ners did  not  cease  in  the  great  house,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  aggregation  in  large  numbers  of  viciously  disposed  and 
viciously  trained  youth  rather  intensified  the  evil ;  especially 
when  the  numbers  became  so  great  that  the  virtuously  disposed 
members  of  the  populous  household — to  wit,  the  officers — were 
in  a  feeble  minority. 

Not  the  least  evil  part  of  this  state  of  things  was  the  necessity 
of  keeping  down  revolt  and  mutiny  by  fear  and  by  force. 

The  power  which  great  numerical  superiority  gave  to  the 
viciously  disposed  was  necessarily  resisted  by  a  severity  of  su- 
pervision and  of  discipline  which  was  harmful  to  the  growth  of 
good  feeling  among  the  well-disposed.  The  girls  in  the  old 
Keform  School  at  South  Boston  had  to  be  incarcerated ;  for 
even  the  smooth  and  pointed  stockades,  eighteen  feet  high,  which 
surrounded  the  yard,  did  not  prevent  escapes. 

The  fire  which  partially  destroyed  the  great  building  at  West- 
borough  gave  an  opportunity  for  reforming  the  reformatory.  It 
purged  the  establishment  of  some  evils,  and  stopped  its  growth 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Most  of  the  other  changes  in  our  system  have  been  in  the 
right  direction — i.  e.,  from  aggregation  in  masses  to  division 
and  dispersion. 

Firsts  by  breaking  up  the  central  establishment  into  smaller 
ones.  Boys  were  drafted  off  from  the  main  house,  and  colo- 
nized in  three  farm-houses.  The  Nautical  Branch  was  estab- 
lished, and  two  school-ships  were  manned,  or  boyed. 

Second^  local  reformatories  were  opened.  The  period  of 
confinement  in  the  main  house,  in  what  we  have  called  the 
second  period  of  the  reformatory  process,  was  abridged  by 
earlier  apprenticeship  in  families. 

The  project  of  establishing  a  reformatory  for  girls  set  men  to 
thinking  of  the  principle  which  should  underlie  the  organiza- 
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tiou,  and  a  spirited  discussion  of  the  matter  ensued.  While 
some  advocated  an  establishment  upon  the  Westborough  model, 
others  thought  that  only  a  single  small  building  was  needed 
(which  might,  indeed,  be  an  ordinary  private  dwelling),  to  serve 
as  a  place  of  reception  and  detention  for  a  few  days  or  weeks. 
After  that,  they  urged,  boarding  places  could  be  found  in  fami- 
lies who  could  be  induced  to  take  them  by  paying  a  price  equal 
to  what  their  board  would  cost  in  the  central  establishment. 

Moreover  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  a  large  establishment  for  vicious  girls  creates  an 
odium  which  attaches  to  the  inmates  of  it.  Such  an  organi- 
zation of  the  reformatory  would  necessitate  only  a  corps  of 
officers,  women  as  well  as  men,  who  would  be  employed  in 
supervision  of  the  girls  at  their  several  abodes.  The  incorrigi- 
bles  could  be  treated  as  such,  and  not  allowed  to  contaminate 
the  others  by  any  family  intercourse. 

A  medium  course  between  these  two  extremes  was  adopted* 
The  idea  of  separation  and  diffusion  prevailed  so  far  as  to  cause 
five  separate  houses  to  be  built;  while  the  idea  of  aggregation 
kept  these  houses  close  together,  and  really  formed  one  great 
community,  all  the  peculiarities  of  which  were  intensified  and 
made  prominent  by  close  neighborhood. 

The  consideration  of  greater  facility  and  frugality  in  the  ad- 
ministration prevailed  over  the  consideration  of  the  advantages 
of  placing  the  houses  in  five  different  counties.  Among  these 
advantages  would  have  been  that  of  keeping  the  establishment 
less  conspicuous,  so  that  the  stigma  attached  to  residence  in  it 
(which  is  now  so  much  complained  of)  would  have  been  less. 

Besides,  five  small  reformatories,  in  five  separate  towns, 
would  have  been  brought  much  more  easily  under  the  virtuous 
influences  of  the  neighborhood  than  they  can  be  when  the 
whole  are  united  and  the  characteristics  become  more  salient. 

As  for  the  facility  of  administration,  it  was  not  probably  fore- 
seen that  the  whole  policy  thereof  might  be  marked  out  and 
directed  in  a  parlor  or  counting-house  in  Boston. 

But  the  subdivision  of  the  Girls'  Reformatory  into  five  sepa- 
rate ones  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would  have 
been  a  step  farther,  if  they  had  been  widely  removed  from  each 
oth^r..^    . 
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Our  Present  System. 

Tlie  reformatory  system  of  the  State  has  now  begun  to  as- 
sume distinct  features,  and  it  is  pretty  far  reaching. 

Firsts  the  State  and  county  prisons  are  conducted  not  solely 
as  penal  institutions,  but  with  a  view  to  their  reformatory 
influence  upon  the  prisoner. 

Second,  there  are  special  Houses  of  Industry  and  Correction, 
and  the  State  Workhouse,  which  may  be  made  reformatory  by 
the  instruction  and  habits  of  industry. 

Third,  there  are  special  reformatories  for  the  criminal  and 
vicious,  owned  by  the  State.  One  for  boys,  at  Westborough ; 
another  afloat  in  Boston  harbor;  and  the  Industrial  School  at 
Lancaster — if  the  trustees  of  that  establishment  will  allow  it 
to  be,  what  the  law  declares  it  to  be,  a  reformatory  similar  in 
purpose  to  the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough. 

An  important  feature  in  the  system  is  the  recognition  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  State  towards  those  discharged  from  her 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  who  need  help  and 
support  on  reentering  the  world. 

In  view  of  this  duty,  she  makes  a  grant  to  the  Society  for  Aid- 
ing Discharged  Convicts,  whose  agent  oflers  his  counsel  and 
assistance  to  every  man  who  comes  out  of  the  State  prison ; 
also  to  the  Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  at  Ded- 
ham;  and  to  the  Home  for  Friendless  Women  at  Springfield. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  important  and  welcome  aid  from 
the  unofficial  and  modest  organization  of  citizens ;  and  from 
individuals  who  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  reforming 
viciously  disposed  youth. 

This  certainly  is  an  extensive  moral  machinery,  which  is 
already  doing  great  good,  and  will  be  made  to  do  still  greater 
when,  with  more  experience  and  mutual  understanding,  the 
efforts  will  be  combined  and  coordinated  to  one  end. 

Of  course  it  is  a  moral  machinery  less  important  than  that  of 
the  school-house  and  of  the  church  ;  but  still,  if  we  should  de- 
vote to  its  improvement  and  its  management  half  the  zeal  and 
skill  which  we  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  management  of 
our  battalions  in  the  war,  it  would  prove  as  potential  in  the 
work  of  reformation  as  they  did  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
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Our  government  can  only  offer  to  people  at  large  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  urge  that  it  be  improved  ;  if  it  is  not,  they 
take  the  consequences.  But  not  so  with  prisoners.  The  State 
deprives  them  of  freedom  for  a  time.  She,  and  not  the  pris- 
oner, is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment. She  stands  in  loco  parentis^  and  should  do  what  she 
urges  parents  to  do,  by  all  means  in  hex  power. 

Considerations  similar  to  those  which  made  the  Board  favor 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  for  the  supervision 
and  protection  of  lunatics,  who  by  lack  of  reason  cease  to  be 
responsible,  and  revert  to  the  condition  of  children  and  wards, 
make  it  favor  the  creation  of  a  central  authority  over  all  prisonSi 
which  shall  insist  that  every  person,  who,  by  lack  of  freedom 
ceases  to  be  responsible  and  becomes,  for  the  time,  a  ward  of 
the  public,  shall  be  provided  with  means  of  employment,  of 
instruction  and  of  moral  and  religious  improvement.  With 
vigilant  supervision  and  resolute  exercise  of  authority,  all  the 
lock-ups,  jails,  houses  of  correction,  and  county  prisons  would 
be  provided  with  means  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement 
of  prisoners. 

The  feelings  of  sensitive  persons  are  constantly  harrowed  up 
by  accounts  of  the  piteous  condition  of  some  child  prisoner; 
the  filth  and  vermin  of  certain  jails  ;  the  heathenish  darkness 
which  envelopes  all  the  inmates  of  certain  prisons ;  and  they 
lament  the  stinginess  of  local  authorities,  and  the  heartless  in- 
difference of  neighborhoods  which  tolerate  such  abominations. 
This  is  all  wrong.  The  average  standard  of  intelligence  and 
morality  in  our  least  favored  towns  is  too  high  to  tolerate  any 
cruelty  or  wrong  to  a  prisoner  if  the  knowledge  thereof  and 
responsibility  therefor  were  properly  brought  home  to  them. 

The  cause  of  all  the  mischief  is  lack  of  supervision,  lack  of 
means  for  bringing  home  to  the  hearts  of  our  people  the  real 
wants  of  the  prisoner.  They  would  welcome  and  cheerfully 
support  any  system  by  which  their  duty  as  a  Christian  people 
could  be  discharged  towards  those  who  are  in  bonds. 

The  Reformatories  as  a  Whole 

have  worked  well  during  the  year.     The  number  has  been 
reduced  by  one,  because  the  two  school  ships  were,  in  reality, 
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separate  establishments.  Fewer  children  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  more  have  been  discharged  by  apprenticeship  or 
otherwise,  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  remaining 
is  only  642 — a  redaction  of  about  one-seventh.  The  Board  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  establishments,  as  a  whole,  have  been 
kindly  and  well  administered.  The  benevolent  gentlemen  who 
give  so  much  time  and  attention  to  supervising  these  estab- 
lishments, and  the  officers  charged  with  their  administration, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Separate    Reformatories. 

The  School  Ship. 

The  Board  in  former  reports  has  recognized  the  generosity,  the 
zeal  and  the  unremitting  labor  of  the  friends  of  the  school  ships. 
It  has  not  questioned  the  honesty  or  ability  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  has  not  denied  that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been 
done,  considering  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  growing 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise. 

It  is  to  the  principle  of  making  a  ship  a  place  in  which  to 
congregate  vicious  boys  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them,  and 
not  to  the  particular  ships  or  to  those  who  manage  them,  that 
the  Board  has  objected. 

The  objections  are  not  merely  theoretical.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  practical  men  that  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  serious 
objections  to  the  congregate  reformatory  is  the  difficulty  of  so 
classifying  the  inmates  that  they  shall  not  corrupt  each  other. 

The  experienced  superintendents  of  our  reformatories  bear 
witness  to  this.     Mr.  Evans,  in  his  last  report,  says  : — 

^  Shall  they  be  indiscriminately  <  herded '  together  without  any 
reference  to  classification  ?  Shall  the  truant,  the  vagrant,  the  dis- 
obedient and  the  perpetrator  of  petty  larcenies  be  congregated  with 
those  older  in  crime,  and  hence  more  hardened,  to  learn  their  ways 
of  sin  and  folly?    We  think  not. 

"True,  society  for  the  time  being  may  be  secure  from  their  evil 
influences ;  but  the  circumstances  are  not  favorable  to  moral  growth. 
Lasting  impressions  may  be  made,  are  made,  yet  the  taunts  and 
jeers  of  the  reckless  render  almost  fruitless  the  work  of  the  re- 
fimner.  To  say  the  least,  the  circumstances  are  not  the  most 
fiiTorable  to  moral  development  and  good  citizenship." 
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Mr.  Ames  again  urges  ^^  the  separation  of  the  more  Ticious 
girls  from  those  committed  for  larceny,  disobedience  and  stub- 
bornness." • 

Now  if  Mr.  Evans,  with  the  great  castle  and  the  three  farm- 
houses, and  the  whole  range  of  the  farm,  and  Mr.  Ames,  with 
five  houses  at  his  disposal,  have  not  room  and  verge  enough 
for  proper  separation  and  classification,  so  that  ^^  the  taunts 
and  jeers  of  the  reckless  "  may  not  ^'  render  almost  fruitless  the 
work  of  the  reformer,"  how  must  it  be  with  Captain  Eldridge, 
the  superficial  extent  of  wliose  domain  is  scarcely  more  than 
that  of  the  dormitory  at  Westborough,  even  counting  in  the 
shrouds  and  main  top  as  play  grounds  ? 

It  is  physically  impossible  to  have  proper  separation,  which 
will  prevent  the  worst  boys  from  corrupting  the  others.  As 
well  try  to  prevent  a  bad  fish  packed  in  a  cask  of  herrings  from 
contaminating  those  about  it,  as  try  to  prevent  a  corrupt  boy 
from  affecting  others,  where  they  are  so  closely  packed  that  one 
can  hardly  turn  in  his  hammock  without  jostling  his  neighbor, 
and  where  each  is  within  oye-sight  and  ear-shot  of  all  during 
most  of  the  day. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  main  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  wholesale  reformation  of  boys,  by  cooping  up 
several  hundred  together  in  land  reformatories,  are  intensified 
when  they  are  cooped  up  in  so  much  smaller  space  on  ship- 
board ;  while  the  most  important  aids  and  adjuncts,  to  be  found 
in  an  agricultural  neighborhood,  are  inaccessible  at  sea. 

There  cannot  be  in  a  ship  those  sweet  influences  of  woman 
which  are  essential  to  a  ^^home;"  nor  the  daily  routine  of 
household  relations  and  occupations,  which  are  the  best  lesson 
for  a  virtuous  life. 

The  boys  cannot  be  formed  into  a  family ;  they  can  be  only 
a  crew^  and  all  that  the  word  crew  implies. 

There  can  be  no  neighborhood  with  its  humanizing  relations. 

There  can  be  but  little  of  that  variety,  which  is  the  spice  that 
keeps  the  wine  of  life  bright  and  sparkling. 

There  are  few  of  those  preparatory  experiences  and  duties 
by  which  boys  are  trained  up  to  become  good  citizens. 

•JFourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Indnstrial  School  for  Girls.    (Public  Doctt« 
inentNo.20,  p.  16.) 
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Tlien,  the  strict  supervision  of  a  floating  establishment  by 
land  authorities  is  hardly  attainable.  Inspection  by  ordinary 
trustees  must  be  imperfect  while  the  ship  is  in  port,  and  impos- 
sible while  she  is  on  a  long  cruise. 

We  say  ordinary  trustees,  because  it  is  unsafe  to  count  upon 
extraordinary  oi^es. 

It  is  bad  policy  for  a  State  to  form  offices,  the  duties  of  which 
suit  the  taste  of  but  one  man,  and  may  therefore  be  admirably 
performed  by  him,  lest  another  like  him  be  not  found,  and  the 
duties  be  neglected. 

Besides,  the  sea  reformatory  must  be  much  more  costly  than 
one  on  the  land — ^be  the  most  expensive  of  all.  The  average 
yearly  cost  of  the  boys  on  board  the  ^^  Massachusetts,"  was  in 
cash,  $24,000.  But  if  we  should  include  the  whole  cost  from  the 
purchase  of  the  ship  to  the  time  of  her  sale,  it  would  be  seen  to 
be  far  more.  If  we  average  this  total  cost  among  the  boys  who 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  reformed  and  made  into  good  sailors, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  their  education  was  more  costly 
than  one  at  a  university. 

The  idea  that  school  ships  would  be  very  useful  in  forming  a 
class  of  sailors  for  our  merchant  marine,  has  been  a  favorite 
one,  and  helped  much  toward  their  introduction  and  support. 
It  has,  however,  little  real  force,  and  practically  school  ships 
can  have  very  small  influence  in  that  way. 

The  calling  of  sailors  is  rather  an  abnormal  one.  Good 
sailors  as  a  class  can  be  formed  only  out  of  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  sea.  This  taste  is  manifested  by  a  certain  number 
among  the  population  of  countries  bordering  on  the  sea,  or 
great  lakes.  An  eighth,  or  a  fourth,  of  these  may  develop  this 
taste,  and  take  to  the  wate^  like  Newfoundland  dogs. 

We,  however,  take  boys,  not  because  they  inherit  or  develop 
a  taste  for  salt  water,  but  because  they  are  vicious  or  perverse, 
and  we  try  to  make  sailors  of  them. 

Free  legislation  can  do  but  little  towards  forming  special 
classes,  and  coercive  measures  can  do  less.  The  system  of 
forcible  impressment  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  because 
more  of  its  fruit  was  in  the  shape  of  odious  press-gangs  than  of 
good  sailors. 
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Our  system  of  apprenticing  vicious  boys  on  ship-board  savors 
too  strongly  of  forcible  impressment.  We  can  be  freed  from 
the  evil  of  forcible  impressment  only  by  considering  the  fitness 
of  each  boy  for  making  a  good  sailor,  and  leaving  him  entirely 
free  to  adopt  it  or  not. 

Besides,  it  is  worth  considering  that  the  number  of  real 
sailors  required  by  our  merchant  marine  is  growing  less  and 
less,  owing  to  the  increasing  use  of  steam  in  sea-going  ships  and 
in  coasters. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Board  recommends  a  change 
of  policy  in  respect  to  the  nautical  branch  of  the  reformatory 
system. 

First  J  that  there  shall  be  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
antecedents,  the  habits  and  disposition  of  each  boy ;  that  boys 
shall  not  be  sent  to  the  school  ship  who  are  particularly  stub- 
born. Incorrigible,  or  hard  to  reform  elsewhere,  but  those  who 
show  special  fitness  for  a  sea  life,  and  who  deliberately  express 
a  preference  for  it.  These  only  are  the  proper  subjects  for  the 
nautical  branch. 

Second^  that  special  efibrts  shall  be  made  to  apprentice  these 
selected  ones  to  ship-owners,  or  to  sea-captains,  in  the  merchant 
marine,  either  during  minority,  or  for  single  voyages  ;  and  that 
this  shall  be  done  as  early  in  the  life  of  the  boy  as  is  practica- 
ble, without  waiting  for  him  to  be  formed  in  the  make-believe 
sea  life  of  the  school  ship. 

Third,  that  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  officers  now  employed 
in  the  school  ship  (or  other  suitable  person)  be  appointed  to 
open  a  bureau  at  New  Bedford  (or  other  suitable  point),  and 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  apprenticing  the  boys,  and  of 
acting  as  their  special  guardian ;  to  see  that  they  are  well 
treated,  and  that  a  new  voyage  is  found  for  them  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  port. 

If  he  were  allowed  to  ofier  some  pecuniary  inducement  for 
extra  care  and  attention  to  the  boy,  either  in  the  shape  of 
monthly  allowance,  or  of  reward  at  the  boy's  majority,  for  suc- 
cess in  attempts  to  make  a  first-rate  seaman,  his  work  would  be 
better  done. 

The  efibrts  of  this  officer,  with  the  increased  activity  of  the 
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Visiting  Agency,  would  perhaps  cut  off  recruits  from  the  nauti- 
cal branch,  and  the  remaining  school  ship  could  then  be  sold. 

The  proceeds  of  her  sale  (and  of  the  ^^  Massachusetts  ")  might 
form  a  fund  for  supporting  the  bureau  (to  be  called,  perhaps, 
the  Barnard  Bureau),  for  apprenticing  and  supervising  boys 
whom  it  should  be  thought  best  to  send  to  sea. 

The  Lancaster  SchooL 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  the  material  facts  concern- 
ing this  establishment  during  the  past  year.  Although  the  com- 
mitments have  been  fewer  than  in  1S69  (44  as  compared  with 
58),  and  the  admissions  of  all  kinds  have  been  less  (83  instead 
of  118),  the  average  number  of  pupils  has  risen  from  139  to 
145,  showing  that  the  girls  remain  a  longer  time  at  the  school. 
This  is  understood  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  opin- 
ion of  the  superintendent  and  trustees  in  their  report  for  1869. 
We  are  therefore  surprised  to  find  the  trustees  in  their  report 
for  1870,  blaming  this  Board  and  the  Visiting  Agency  for  caus- 
ing a  delay  in  the  process  of  indenturing,  such  a  delay  being 
precisely  what  was  advocated  by  them  a  year  ago.  But  the 
trustees  in  their  zeal  to  defend  their  past  policy  and  accuse  the 
supervising  Board,  have  fallen  into  other  inconsistencies  and 
mistakes,  which  it  seems  our  duty  to  take  notice  of.  These  are 
of  various  kinds,  but  may  perhaps  all  be  included  under  six 
heads : — 

(1.)  Mistakes  as  to  the  legitimate  function  of  the  Industrial 
School; 

(2.)  Mistakes  as  to  their  own  powers  and  duties ; 

(3.)  Mistakes  as  to  their  relation  to  the  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities; 

(4.)  Inconsistencies  of  statement,  both  in  regard  to  facts  and 
inferences ; 

(5.)  Inconsistencies  of  policy,  among  themselves  and  between 
themselves  and  the  superintendent ; 

(6.)  Other  mistakes  in  fact,  in  reasoning  and  in  law. 

1.  The  trustees  endeavor  to  state  the  ^^  design  and  character 
of  the  institution  as  established  by  the  State,"  but,  in  doing  so. 
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tbej  commit  the  mistake  of  going  to  a  little  pamphlet  drawn  up 
by  the  trustees  and  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  in- 
stead of  consulting  the  laws  of  the  State  by  which  the  institu- 
tion was  created.  These  laws  inform  us  that  the  Lancaster 
School  is  "  for  the  instruction,  employment  and  reformation  of 
exposed,  helpless,  evil-disposed  and  vicious  girls,"  and  that  any 
girl  may  be  sentenced  there,  if  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
sixteen,  on  proof  '^  that  she  has  committed  an  offence  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  other  than  imprisonment  for  life,  or 
that  she  is  leading  an  idle,  vagrant  and  vicious  life ; "  and  thus 
completely  refute  the  strange  claim  of  the  trustees,  that  their 
school  is  chiefly  for  unprotected  girls  not  vicious. 

2.  They  say  that  their  work  as  trustees  ^^  has  been  made 
more  and  more  difficult,"  and  mention  as  an  instance  of  this 
that,  ^^  to  obtain  the  committal  of  a  child  is  now  a  lengthy 
process,  and  so  encumbered  that  it  must  sometimes  defeat  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  her  interest  most  at  heart."  Not  hav- 
ing recently  examined  the  pamphlet  cited  by  the  trustees,  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  not  there  made  their  duty  to  get  girls  com- 
mitted to  the  school,  but  this  is  certainly  no  part  of  their  duty 
as  laid  down  in  the  General  Statutes.  They  are  there  author- 
ized to  discharge  pupils  but  in  no  case  to  commit  them ;  and 
though  it  is  true,  as  we  stated  last  year,  and  as  the  trustees  now 
admit,  that  one  of  their  number  has  the  power  of  commitment, 
and  has  exercised  it  without  publicity,  he  does  not  hold  this 
power  as  trustee,  but  as  commissioner, — two  offices  quite  incon- 
sistent with  each  other, — if  it  be  assumed,  as  the  trustees  imply, 
that  it  is  the  magistrate's  duty  to  ''  obtain  "  rather  than  to  de- 
cree the  committal  of  a  child.  Their  statement  indicates  a 
strange  confusion  in  their*  minds  between  the  distinct  functions 
of  complainant,  judge,  and  custodian  of  sentenced  persons. 

3.  They  mistake  their  own  relation  to  this  Board  so  far  as 
to  make  the  language  used  in  our  last  report  an  excuse  for  seek- 
ing to  escape  a  supervision  imposed  on  them  by  law,  and  to 
justify  the  neglect  of  duties  from  which  no  amount  of  verbal 
error  on  our  part  could  properly  relieve  them.  We  shall  pres- 
ently show  that  our  statements,  instead  of  being  erroneous,  were 
strictly  correct ;  but  even  if  they  had  been  as  full  of  mistakes 
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as  the  last  report  of  the  trustees,  the  task  imposed  on  them  and 
on  us  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  would  not  be  modified 
in  any  respect.  To  maintain  otherwise  is  to  set  personal  feel- 
ing above  the  obligation  of  law.  And  when  they  go  on  to  cen- 
sure the  operation  of  a  statute  which  their  oath  calls  upon  them 
to  obey,  and  to  speak  of  the  formal  and  deliberate  act  of  the 
Legislature  as  somehow  at  variance  with  their  own  paper  com- 
missions, they  forget  that  it  is  not  the  Board  of  Charities  but 
the  General  Court  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

4.  Their  inconsistencies  of  statement  are  too  numerous  to  be 
all  pointed  out,  but  when  they  denounce  a  passage  in  our  last 
year's  report  as  "  untrue,"  we  may  be  pardoned  for  showing  that 
they  practically  admit  our  assertion,  on  the  same  page  which 
contains  their  offensive  denial.  Speaking  of  the  idea  of  secrecy, 
which  has  so  largely  influenced  the  policy  at  Lancaster,  we 
said,  ^^  It  has  led  to  a  sort  of  Star  Chamber  process,  by  which  a 
single  trustee  can  convey  a  girl  secretly  to  the  school,  without 
faer  knowing  whither  she  is  going,  and  imprison  her  there."  To 
this  it  is  replied,  ^^  A  trustee  cannot  do  it,  as  this  power  is  vested 
only  in  judges  of  probate  and  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose,"  thus  admitting  that  there  is  a  ^^  Star  Chamber  process," 
while  denying  that  any  trustee  can  exercise  it.  But  in  a  foot- 
note the  writer  adds,  "  One  member  of  the  board  (of  trustees) 
h(is  committed  girls  to  the  school^  in  his  character  of  commis- 
sioner, which  office  he  held  several  years  before  becoming  trus- 
tee," and  which,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  he  still  holds.  Now 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  to  this  trustee  that  we  alluded, 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Fay ;  but  we  may  add  that  the  facts  involved  in 
our  statement  were  communicated  by  him,  and  rest  on  his  own 
testimony.  We  added  that  such  a  power  might  be  safe  in  his 
bands,  but  would  not  be  safe  in  all  men  who  might  hold  the 
office  of  trustee. 

The  passage  above  cited  illustrates  an  inconsistency  in  stating 
facts ;  a  similar  inconsistency  in  drawing  inferences  is  shown  a 
little  afterwards,  when  the  trustees  say  that  they  have  never 
sought  to  place  their  wards  ^^  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  their 
enemies."  The  inference  here  is  that  all  persons  seeking  to 
withdraw  such  pupils  from  the  control  of  the  trustees  are 
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*^  oiinmioH  "  of  tlio  girlf .  No  doubt  they  sometimes  are,  but  wO' 
would  roiuiud  the  trustees  that  all  who  differ  in  opinion  from 
thoin  are  not  necessarily  enemies,  either  of  them  or  of  the  girls 
undor  thoir  charge. 

f).  Inconsistencies  of  policy  at  Lancaster  are  obvious  enough. 
Hix  of  the  trustees  oppose  the  appointment  of  women  on  the 
hoard,  while  the  seventh,  whose  name  has  been  connected  with 
the  Nuhool  longer  than  that  of  any  other  person,  has  always 
fuvorod  such  ap|>ointment8.  Their  report  says,  ^^  We  have  no 
chnn^o  to  propose,  either  in  the  character  or  administration  of 
the  inKtitution ; ''  but  a  few  pages  later  we  find  that  there  is 
**  one  Huhjoot  which  has  for  a  long  time  caused  us  anxiety,  and 
with  which  wo,  as  well  as  our  advisory  board,  have  been  much 
oxoroiHod«  i.  <».,  the  mixing  together  of  innocent  and  vicious 
girls.  As  far  as  (Ktssiblo  we  have  remedied  the  evil."  How 
havn  thoy  done  it?  Not  by  making  the  separation,  as  this 
Hoard  has  urged  thom  to  do«  for  the  past  six  years  at  least,  but 
**  by  iuipiH>s5ing  upon  tlie  commissioners  the  fact  that  our  school 
Ih  not  intoudod  for  tlie  vicious,'* — a  ^*fact*'  so  entirely  at  va- 
rlauoo  witi)  the  Ooneral  Statutes  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  magis- 
tralON  havo  Uhmi  very  slow  to  receive  the  impression.  The 
»U|H^riutondont,  iudood«  l>olieves  with  this  Board  that  the  pupils 
should  bo  oUstsfiifuHl  according  to  degree  of  vice,  and  says,  ^^  I 
Again  sug^$t  tho  question  of  the  sei^aration  of  the  more  vicious 
girU  fnnu  tlu^^  committod  for  larceny,  disobedience  and  stub- 
lH)ruuc!t!t :  and«  ivuld  a  liouse  be  opened  for  these  exclusively, 
nothing  sugg\^9t8  ii^olf  to  mo  in  the  system  originally  adopted, 
or  in  it^  ivis^t  geuoral  workings,  requiring  change  or  modifica- 
tiou/*  ir  the  trustees  would  cease  advising  the  magistrates  to 
neglect  exe\MUing  the  Uw,  and  devote  their  energies  to  carrying 
out  the  suiH^rintondcnt's  sug)^>stivMis^  they  might  relieve  them- 
sel\A^«  of  what  thev  call ''  this  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the 

Tlieix^  is  harxilv  a  retVvnuatwrv  in  the  coantrr  which  has  such 

«  •  * 

facilities  for  se^vAnnti^Mt  aud  cla^^idcatkm  as  the  Industrial 
ScIkvI  tv>s$e«!jie(iL.  Inhere  are  five  sepante  houses*  and  if  the 
trustees  sliould  call  tec  means  for  v>Mung  a  sixdi.  near  by  or 
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far  off,  surely  the  Legislature  would  grant  the  necessary  aid,  if 
a  good  case  were  made  out. 

We  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  mistakes  in  fact,  in  reason- 
ing and  in  law,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  trustees^  but  will 
briefly  relate  the  experience  of  this  Board  with  the  Lancaster 
School  during  the  past  seven  years,  and  give  our  opinion  of  its 
present  condition,  management  and  needs. 

Almost  the  first  official  action  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
respecting  the  Industrial  School  was  taken  within  a  month  or 
two  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board  in  1863,  and  consisted  in 
hearing  testimony  offered  by  a  pupil  there,  concerning  the  con- 
duct towards  herself  of  one  of  the  trustees.  The  facts  developed 
in  this  investigation  were  such  as  to  convince  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board,  seven  years  ago,  that  some  of  the  trustees  of 
the  school  should  be  women.  Such  of  the  present  trustees  as 
remember  the  incident  to  which  we  refer,  will  acquit  this  Board 
of  any  design  to  injure  the  Industrial  School  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  painful  incident  in  its  history,  which,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  may  properly  be  mentioned. 

About  the  time  of  this  affair  our  Board  was  called  on  by  the 
trustees  repeatedly  to  remove  from  the  Industrial  School  per- 
sons considered  by  them  to  be  unfit  subjects,  and  these  requests 
were  made  under  circumstances  which  showed  that  the  trustees 
did  not  understand  the  relations  established  by  law  between  one 
State  institution  and  another.  As  their  reasons  for  the  removal 
were  sometimes  perfectly  good,  this  Board  made  removals  when 
it  was  possible  and  expedient,  and  recommended  such  changes 
in  the  law  as  enabled  them  to  be  made  more  readily.  But  we 
have  generally  found  the  trustees  quite  unmindful  of  the  State 
laws  and  the  convenience  of  other  institutions,  when  the  conven- 
ience of  their  own  school  was  in  question. 

Six  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  first  beginning  to  collect  the 
statistics  of  receipts  and  expenditures  which  have  enabled  tliis 
Board  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  each  institution  and  to  make  com- 
parisons between  them,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Industrial  School 
was  extremely  unwilling  to  furnish  these  in  the  detailed  form  re- 
quired, and  finally,  after  a  year  or  two  resigned,  as  was  said, 
rather  than  furnish  them.     As  he  had  always  managed  his  ac- 
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counts  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  economy,  there  was  no 
reproach  implied  in  seeking  the  information  asked  for,  and  of 
this  ho  was  repeatedly  assured,  but  it  was  at  least  two  years 
after  the  establishment  of  our  Board  before  we  could  get  the 
financial  figures  from  Lancaster  that  were  readily  furnished 
from  every  other  institution. 

In  regard  to  collecting  the  money  required  of  the  towns 
toward  the  support  of  their  residents  when  pupils  of  the  school, 
a  similar  difficulty  occurred,  and  for  several  years  little  or 
nothing  was  received  from  this  source.  This  was  partly  due  to 
a  defect  in  the  law,  which  was  afterwards  remedied  ;  but  it  was 
decidedly  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  trustees  also  that  it  was 
best  not  to  collect  the  sum  required  by  law,  for  fear  that  it 
would  diminish  the  number  of  commitments,  a  fear  which 
seems  always  to  have  haunted  the  authorities  of  the  school. 
After  much  delay  and  reluctance  the  Industrial  School  was 
finally  placed  on  the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  as  the  other 
State  reformatories ;  an  end  which  we  have  striven  to  attain 
from  the  beginning,  and  always  with  the  opposition,  positive  or 
negative,  of  the  trustees,  who  insisted  that  theirs  was  an  excep- 
tional institution,  in  some  respects  above  the  law,  and  in  most 
particulars  too  sacred  for  the  supervising  Board  to  touch. 

This  cherished  delusion  of  the  trustees  has  shown  itself  most 
strongly  in  their  treatment  of  the  Visiting  Agency.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  see  why  the  Industrial  School  should  bo  any 
exception  to  the  general  policy  of  the  State,  sanctioned  for 
four  years  past,  and  established  by  direct  statute  for  two  years, 
that  all  the  children  placed  in  families  from  the  State  institu- 
tions should  be  visited  and  their  condition  examined.  It  was 
evident  from  the  experience  of  the  pupils  of  the  Monson  Pri- 
mary School  that  girls  needed  this  visitation  much  more  than 
boys,  inasmuch  as  they  were  exposed  to  greater  abuses,  and  if 
suffered  to  relapse  into  vice,  were  more  hurtful  to  the  commu- 
nity. We  have,  therefore,  made  repeated  efforts,  for  four  years 
past,  to  have  the  indentured  pupils  of  the  Lancaster  School 
visited  and  tiieir  condition  reported  by  a  competent  person, — a 
woman  by  preference  ;  but  such  has  been  the  opposition,  some- 
times active  and  sometimes  inert,  of  the  trustees,  that  it  is  only 
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within  the  last  six  months  that  the  work  has  been  systematically 
begun.  And  it  is  still  impossible  for  the  trustees  or  any  other 
person  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  how  many  of  the 
discharged  pupils  of  the  school  are  respectable  women,  how 
many  are  prostitutes,  how  many  are  living  and  how  many 
dead,  how  many  have  been  inmates  of  our  prisons,  and  how 
many  have  led  lives  of  virtue.  Until  this  information  is  ob- 
tained, with  at  least  approximate  certainty,  who  can  say,  except 
in  the  most  general  terms,  what  the  actual  results  of  the  school 
have  been,  or  whether  the  course  there  pursued  has  been 
wise  or  otherwise  ? 

In  brief,  then,  the  course  of  the  authorities  at  Lancaster  to- 
wards the  supervising  Board,  has  been  one  of  opposition,  sus- 
picion and  delay,  and  they  have  thus  obstructed,  and  to  some 
extent  defeated,  the  action  of  the  laws,  from  which  both  they 
and  we  derive  our  powers.  They  insist  that  theirs  is  an  insti- 
tution sacred  and  peculiar, — we  maintain  that  it  is  part  of  the 
State  system,  and  should  not  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
wise  laws.  They  plant  themselves  on  their  dignity  and  exper- 
ience, and  resist  every  change  that  has  been  proposed  since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep, — we  look  at  the  law  and  the  facts,  at  our 
official  oath  and  theirs,  and  call  upon  them  either  to  obey  the 
statutes  or  to  show  cause  why  those  laws  should  be  repealed. 

This  Board  has  never  doubted  the  intention  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Industrial  School  to  administer  its  affairs  according  to  their 
best  judgment ;  but  it  much  regrets  that  their  judgment  does 
not  agree  better  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  best  welfare  of 
the  pupils  under  their  charge,  and  that  of  the  people  whose 
servants  they  are.  The  policy  of  secrecy, — of  involuntary  and 
sometimes  voluntary  deception, — which  has  become  habitual  in 
the  management  of  the  School,  may  seem  to  have  some  good 
results  temporarily  ;  but  none  who  believe  in  the  remedial  ex- 
cellence of  truth,  however  bitter  it  may  be  for  the  moment,  can 
doubt  that  such  a  policy,  in  tlie  long  run,  is  deeply  injurious. 

Instances  are  known  to  us,  and  more  would  undoubtedly 
be  revealed  on  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Lancas- 
ter pupils  after  leaving  the  school,  which  fully  confirm  all  that 
has  been  said  by  this  Board  on  this  subject ;  and  we  cannot 
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regard  the  institution  as  doing  its  work  in  the  best  way,  so  long 
as  this  policy  is  adhered  to. 

In  another  particular,  already  spoken  of,  the  school  is  faul^. 
It  provides  no  proper  means  of  separating  the  girl  who  lias  lost 
her  chastity  or  is  depraved  in  character  in  other  respects,  from 
the  innocent  child  of  poverty  and  misfortune,  who  is  sent  to 
Lancaster  as  a  refuge  from  a  step-mother's  harsh  treatment, 
or  a  father's  abuse,  or  the  neglect  of  her  kindred.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic scandal  that  this  should  be  so,  and  that  the  trustees  should 
have  allowed  more  than  a  dozen  years  to  pass  by  without  cor- 
recting it. 

Wo  must  protest  also  against  the  long  continued  residence  of 
pupils,  and  particularly  of  the  elder  pupils,  at  the  institution. 
This  may  sometimes  bo  proper  and  even  necessary,  but  we 
believe  that  energetic  and  persistent  efforts  to  find  places  in 
families,  or  at  remunerative  employment,  for  such  girls,  will 
generally  be  successful,  and  that  the  very  reasons  which  are 
used  to  justify  keeping  the  older  girls  at  Lancaster  are  often 
sufficient  evidence  that  their  influence  on  the  younger  pupils 
is  not  likely  to  be  good.  And  for  all  classes  of  pupils  we 
would  recommend  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  varied  and 
compensated  industry.  In  this  respect  the  Industrial  School 
has  never,  in  our  judgment,  fulfilled  the  promise  conveyed 
in  the  name  of  the  institution.  A  hundred  and  forty  girls, 
most  of  them  in  good  health,  and  averaging  sixteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
much  more  than  the  housework  of  the  establishment,  in  the 
time  which  they  do  not  spend  in  school.  Systematically 
em})Ioyed  in  various  kinds  of  feminine  labor  besides  that  of  the 
houscliold,  they  should  earn  at  least  a  third  part  as  much  as 
tlie  boys  at  Westborough  do,  who  average  more  than  a  full 
year  younger.  Yet  the  Westborough  boys  earn  some  twonty- 
five  dollars  each  in  a  year,  while  the  Lancaster  girls  earn  less 
than  four  dollars  each,  and,  last  year,  the  whole  cash  earnings 
of  their  labor  are  entered  as  only  sixty-two  dollars  eighty- 
five  cents.  We  do  not  mention  this  because  it  increases  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  pupils,  though  that  is  an  important  con- 
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8ideration,  but  because  the  proper  training  of  these  girls  seems 
to  us  to  require  a  greater  method  and  variety  in  their  industry. 
The  Visiting  Agent,  in  his  very  full  and  interesting  Report, 
has  little  to  say  about  the  pupils  discharged  from  the  Lancaster 
school,  chiefly  because  so  little  has  been  allowed  to  come  to  his 
knowledge  respecting  them.  But  he  gives,  as  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  thus  far,  what  entirely  agrees  with  probability,  and 
with  the  previous  experience  of  this  Board, — the  impression 
that  a  smaller  percentage  of  girls  than  of  boys,  who  have  been 
subject  to  reformatory  treatment,  do  well  in  after-life.  His 
investigations  also  show,  pretty  conclusively,  that  not  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  discharged  from  our 
reformatories  are  actually  reformed.  Of  the  girls,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  percentage  of  those  who  lead  lives  of  average 
worth  and  respectability  is  less  than  seventy.  This  fesult 
should  not  surprise  us,  nor  is  it  necessarily  any  argument 
against  the  management  of  the  school.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reforming  many  of  these  pupils  are  very  great,  but  some 
of  them  we  are  forced  to  believe,  are  increased  by  the  secret 
and  suspicious  policy  which  the  trustees  have  seen  fit  to  pur- 
sue. We  would  renew  the  recommendation  of  previous  years, 
that  a  part  of  the  board  of  trustees  should  be  women. 

The  Westhorough  School, 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
State  Reform  School  has  varied  more  than  usual.  On  the  first 
of  October,  1869,  it  was  295 ;  in  the  summer  of  1870  it  fell  to 
about  230 ;  October  1, 1870,  it  had  ri^en  to  261 ;  and  on  the 
first  of  the  present  month  was  831.  Forty- three  of  this  number 
were  boys  transferred  from  the  School  Ships,  and  the  increased 
number  is  mainly  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  one  of  those 
ships.  The  increase  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  we  can- 
not expect  an  average  of  300  boys  in  the  school  the  present 
year;  perhaps  no  more  than  the  average  (270)  of  last  year. 
When  it  is  considered  that  for  three  years,  1857-8-9,  the  average 
number  exceeded  500,  and  in  1858  rose  as  high  as  589,  nearly 
a  hundred  more  than  are  now  in  the  two  reformatories  for 
boys,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  reformatory  system  of  the  State 
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has  been,  to  a  large  degree,  successfal,  and  especially  so  of  late 
years.  Our  population  has  increased  nearly  thirty  per  cent. 
since  1857,  and  yet  our  juvenile  delinquents  have  decreased 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent.  If  we  look  at  the  general  oonditioa 
of  the  Westborough  School,  evidences  of  improvement  will  also 
be  seen,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  institation  was 
never  in  a  better  or  more  hopeful  condition  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  superintendent  has  displayed  much  practical  wisdom  in  his 
management  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  great  farm ;  the  schools 
are  well  taught,  the  labor  of  the  boys  is  well  employed,  the 
farm  is  well  tilled,  and  the  pupils  are  reasonably  contented  and 
happy. 

The  tendency,  already  mentioned,  to  detain  the  inmates  of 
reformatories  longer  than  their  own  good  requires,  has  been 
checked  and  counteracted  at  Westborough,  and  earnest  eflforts 
are  made  by  the  superintendent,  in  cooperation  with  the  Visit- 
ing Agent,  to  find  places  in  good  families  for  the  boys  as  soon 
as  they  can  go  out.  Much  more  can  be  done  in  this  direction, 
as  we  believe,  and  though  the  superintendent  expresses  a  doubt 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  thus  distributing  these  boys  among 
the  community,  this  Board  is  confident  that  a  wider  experi- 
euce  will  remove  the  doubt. 

The  Visiting  Agency. 

As  managed  by  Colonel  Tufts,  under  the  laws  of  1869-70, 
the  Visiting  Agency  may  properly  be  reckoned  as  a  fourth 
State  Reformatory.  It  has  constantly  under  its  charge  more 
wards  of  the  State  than  are  found  in  all  the  public  reformato- 
ries in  Massachusetts,  the  number  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,500,  and,  for  the  present,  fast  increasing.  It  has  received 
and  disposed  of  more  than  500  children  during  the  year  ending 
October  1,  of  whom  less  than  half  were  sentenced  to  the  three 
State  Reformatories,  while  nearly  one-half  the  cases  were  pro- 
vided for  without  sending  the  children  to  any  public  establish- 
ment whatever.  It  probably  relieves  the  public  institutions  of 
at  least  200  children  every  year  who  would  otherwise  be  com- 
mitted, and  it  shortens  the  period  of  detention  for  all  those  who 
are  committed,  and  thus  greatly  reduces  the  average  number 
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supported  by  the  State.  Its  immediate  pecuniary  effect  is  much 
the  same  as  the  establishment  of  a  new  institution  which  should 
support  an  average  of  200  children,  witliout  cost  to  the  State  ; 
and  while  such  an  institution,  as  things  go,  would  cost  some- 
body at  least  980,000  a  year,  besides  the  interest  on  an  invest- 
ment  of  9150,000  in  buildings,  the  whole  cost  of  the  Agency 
for  a  year  is  but  about  818,000.  But  the  indirect  saving 
effected  by  the  Agency  is  much  greater,  though  quite  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  with  accuracy,  while  its  moral  effect  in  rescuing 
children  from  the  ways  of  vice,  from  abuse  and  neglect,  and 
firom  a  thousand  untoward  circumstances  that  beset  the  child- 
hood of  the  poor,  is  of  still  greater  value.  The  Agent  has 
shown  very  fully  and  clearly  in  his  Report,  following  that  of 
the  Oeueral  Agent,  what  he  has  accomplished  during  the  year 
and  a  half  that  he  has  been  at  work  ;  and  his  labors  commend 
themselves  to  all  who  read  the  facts  therein  set  forth.  It  is 
probable  that  the  law  of  1870  may  be  amended  in  some  respects 
so  as  to  work  with  less  friction  and  yet  secure  results  no  less 
important ;  but  it  is  tlie  judgment  of  this  Board  that  no  part  of 
the  public  policy  of  Massachusetts  in  respect  to  her  dependent 
classes  is  more  beneficial,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  than  this 
latest  branch  of  it,  the  Visiting  Agency. 

The  State  Primary  SchooL 

Passing  from  the  reformatories  to  the  State  pauper  establish- 
ments, we  find,  intermediate  between  the  two  classes,  an  insti- 
tution of  recent  origin,  like  the  Visiting  Agency,  and  closely 
connected  with  that.  The  State  Primary  School  at  Monson  is 
not  a  Reformatory,  strictly  speaking,  for  it  does  not  receive  chil- 
dren because  they  are  vicious,  but  simply  because  they  are  poor 
mod  friendless.  Although  coming  from  the  pauper  class,  its 
pupils  are  not  State  paupers  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but  wards 
and  papils  whom  the  State  has  undertaken  to  teach  and  pro- 
Tide  for.  It  is  established  in  the  buildings  erected  for  a  State 
Almshouse,  and  naturally,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  is 
still  regarded  as  an  almshouse  school ;  but  such  was  not  its 
character  when  first  opened  in  1866,  and  every  succeeding  year 
lutt  raised  it  higher  in  grade  and  made  more  evident  to  the 
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public  its  true  functiou  and  aim.  The  number  of  its  pupils  is 
considerably  less  now  than  during  the  first  years  of  its  separate 
existence,  but  greater  than  a  year  ago ;  the  number  on  the  first 
of  October,  18t>9,  being  287  ;  at  the  same  date  in  1870,  S32 ; 
and  on  the  first  of  January,  1871,  849.  Probably  the  average 
number  will  be  this  year  somewhat  greater  than  in  1870,  when 
it  was  318,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  increase  beyond  its  present 
limits,  except  by  the  decrease  in  pupils  at  Westborough  or  Lan- 
caster. Many  of  the  children  received  by  the  Visiting  Agent 
are  now  temporarily  placed  at  Monson,  which  accounts  for  the 
increase  of  pupils.  But  as  places  are  found  for  these  in  fami- 
lies the  Agency  will  draw  from  the  Primary  School  quite  as 
many  as  it  adds  thereto. 

Under  the  general  management  of  Dr.  Wakefield,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  twofold  establishment  at  Monson,  and  the  in- 
struction of  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  the  principal,  the  Primary  School 
is  in  excellent  condition.  The  buildings  have  never  been  so 
comfortably  or  so  economically  heated  as  they  are  this  winter ; 
the  food  and  clothing  of  the  pupils,  though  perhaps  less  costly 
than  at  Westborough,  are  better  than  formerly,  and  their  school 
instruction,  discipline  in  labor,  and  moral  training  are  admira- 
bly cared  for.  The  want  of  complete  separation  between  the 
pupils  and  the  pauper  inmates  of  the  buildings  is  felt  as  an 
evil,  but  this  has  much  lessened  since  the  number  of  almshouse 
inmates  has  so  greatly  diminished.  This  Board  would  earnestly 
commend  the  Primary  School  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
General  Court. 

State  Pauper  Establishments. 

The  Monson  Almshouse, 

There  is  still,  as  in  past  years,  a  small  almshouse  department 
at  Monson ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  Primary 
School  since  the  first  of  October,  1870,  being  about  840,  and 
in  the  Almshouse  but  about  80,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  average  number.  The  fact  that  the  number  in  tlie  Pri* 
mary  School  is  likely  to  be  kept  up,  for  the  present,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  boys  sent  there  by  the  Visiting  Agent,  or  transferred 
by  the  Governor  from  Westborough,  while  the  number  in  the 
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Almshouse  department  steadily  decreases  under  the  operation 
of  the  new  settlement  laws,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  closing  entirely  the  State  Almsliouse  at 
Monson,  and  devoting  the  whole  force  and  space  of  the  estab- 
lishment to  the  children  received  there. 

A  few  figures  will  show  conclusively  the  tendency  of  things 
in  the  Western  almshouse  district,  which  supplies  Monson  with 
the  few  State  paupers  now  sent  there.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  State  Almshouses  this  district  furnished  yearly,  including 
children,  from  1,000  to  1,600  admissions,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  almshouse  residents,  excluding  school  children,  was  sel- 
dom less  than  200  and  sometimes  exceeded  400, — the  number 
of  vagrant  paupers  admitted  in  certain  years,  chiefly  from  the 
town  of  Palmer,  exceeding  a  thousand.  In  1861  these  vagrants 
numbered  1,884  from  Palmer  alone.  For  the  past  three  years, 
in  which  the  Primary  School  and  the  Visiting  Agency  have 
been  actively  in  operation,  the  average  number  of  almshouse 
inmates  has  been  288  in  1868, 139  in  1869,  and  130  in  1870 ; 
while  in  1871,  from  present  appearances,  it  will  not  exceed  75. 
The  admissions  of  almshouse  cases  alone,  which  in  1868  ex- 
ceeded 1,100,  were  but  680  in  1869,  about  450  in  1870,  and 
probably  will  not  exceed  400  in  1871.  During  the  same  years 
the  vagrant  paupers  have  diminished  from  500  or  600  to  230 
in  1870,  and  the  number  is  still  diminishing.  But  if  we  look 
at  the  towns  that  send  in  almshouse  cases,  we  shall  see  that  of 
159  towns  and  cities  in  the  district,  about  a  third  part  rarely 
if  ever  send  a  pauper  to  Monson,  another  third  part  send  but 
one  or  two  a  year,  while  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  towns 
send  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases.  Is  it  worth  while  to  keep 
open  the  Almshouse  department  for  the  convenience  of  five  or 
six  towns,  especially  if  it  should  prove  that  their  convenience 
can  be  as  well  served  by  other  means  of  disposing  of  their  State 
paupers  ?  The  remarks  already  made  on  the  settlement  laws 
have  a  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  so  do  the  very  striking  sta- 
tistics of  the  Agent  for  the  Sick  Poor,  presented  in  his  annexed 
Report,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter. 
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The  Bridgewater  WorkkauM, 

This  institution,  as  was  expected  when  it  was  established  hi 
1866,  has  occupied  the  main  portion  of  the  original  Almshouse 
buildings  at  Bridgewater,  and  the  Almshouse  department,  as  at 
Monson,  has  become  very  small.  Should  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor,  in  his  annual  Address,  for  a  more  complete 
separation  of  the  convicts  from  each  other  be  carried  into  efibot, 
it  would  probably  be  found  expedient  to  close  the  Almshouse 
department  altogether,  and  devote  the  whole  establishment  to 
those  under  sentence.  The  numbei*  of  the  latter  who  are  State 
paupers  gradually  decreases  from  year  to  year,  and  does  not  at 
present  quite  reach  250.  The  whole  number  in  the  Work* 
house,  October  1, 1868,  was  828,  a  year  later  288,  October  1, 

1870,  264,  and  January  1, 1871,  258.  But  the  town  paupers 
have  increased  in  number  since  they  began  to  be  sentenced, 
two  years  ago,  and  now  ten  or  a  dozen  of  those  under  sentence 
are  of  this  class,  which  is  likely  to  be  much  enlarged  from  year 
to  year.  Probably  the  average  number  in  the  Workhouse, 
which  last  year  was  about  247,  will  remain  near  that  figure  for 

1871,  while  the  Almshouse  inmates,  even  if  that  department  is 
not  closed,  will  contain  an  average  no  greater  than  at  Monson, 
— say  75. 

The  whole  establishment  has  been,  through  the  year  just 
ended,  under  the  management  of  its  first  and  only  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  Ooodspeed.  But  he  has  now  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, and  ceased  his  connection  with  the  institution  he  has 
so  long  and  so  well  directed.  The  State  will  be  fortunate  if 
a  successor  is  found  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  frugal- 
ity, industry  and  strict  discipline  constantly  kept  up  by  Mr. 
Goodspeed. 

The  Tewksbury  Almshouse. 

While  the  other  State  Almshouses  have  had  their  inmates 
greatly  reduced  in  number  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  six 
years  and  the  policy  pursued  by  this  Board,  the  Tewksbury 
Almshouse  has  experienced  little  or  no  decline  in  the  average 
number  supported,  which  was  737  in  1863, 733  in  1864,  and  last 
year  was  724.     But  within  this  period  the  number  of  admis- 
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sions  is  greatij  reduced,  and  the  character  of  the  resident  pop- 
ulation is  much  changed.  In  1864  there  were  but  about  125 
insane  and  imbecile  inmates  at  Tewksbury ;  now  there  are  300 ; 
at  that  time  the  almshouse  school  contained  160  pupils,  while 
nOfW  the  school  is  discontinued,  most  of  the  pupils  being  trans- 
ferred to  Monson  as  fast  as  they  come  in.  In  1864  there  were 
also  many  inmates  of  the  class  now  confined  in  the  State  Work- 
house; these  no  longer  remain  in  any  number  at  Tewksbury, 
their  place  being  taken  by  the  sick,  the  infirm  and  the  old,  such 
as  formerly  were  sent,  a  portion  of  the  year,  from  Boston  to 
Bridgewater.  The  effect  of  all  these  changes,  and  of  the  mod- 
ifications in  the  settlement  laws,  has  been  to  make  the  resident 
population  of  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse  now  consist  in  great 
part  of  adult  persons,  unsound  in  body  or  mind,  or  both,  and 
▼ery  young  children,  many  of  whom  are  ill  and  soon  die.  The 
mortality  is  great,  therefore,  while  it  has  much  diminished  at 
the  other  almshouses,  and  to  some  extent,  at  the  State  lunatic 
hospitals,  from  which  so  many  of  the  insane  at  Tewksbury  are 
taken.  The  number  of  deaths  last  year  at  Tewksbury  was  243, 
greater  than  in  any  years  except  1868,  when  it  was  278,  and 
in  1855,  when  it  was  280.  But  the  deaths  at  the  two  Alms- 
bouses,  Tewksbury  and  Bridgewater,  which  in  1864  were  879, 
in  1865  857,  in  1866  865,  in  1868  864,  and  in  1869  242,  were 
last  year  289,  or  nearly  a  hundred  less  than  six  years  ago. 

Tlie  large  mortality  at  Tewksbury,  however,  shows  that  there 
are  a  great  many  invalids  there,  and,  although  the  hospitals 
connected  with  the  Almshouse  have  been  enlarged,  they  are 
still  quite  insufficient  for  the  comfort  and  proper  treatment  of 
the  inmates.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  in 
1869  to  build  a  new  hospital,  but,  for  reasons  that  need  not 
here  be  detailed,  the  money  was  not  expended  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  last  year  failed  to  renew  the  appropriation.  We  would 
recommend  that  a  new  appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose, 
and  hospital  room  for  a  hundred  or  more  patients  be  provided 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  will  be  necessary,  also,  before  long,  to  put  up  more  build- 
ings for  the  chronic  and  harmless  insane  now  sent  to  this  Alms- 
house from  the  State  hospitals.    The  present  asylum,  or  recep- 
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tacle,  is  full,  and  other  buildings  capable  of  lodging  a  hundred 
more  could  be  filled  within  a  year  if  they  were  now  built.  The 
experiment  of  providing  for  this  class  of  the  indigent  insane  in 
such  buildings  has  succeeded  well,  and  should  be  continued. 

The  time  is  probably  approaching  when  the  only  State  Alms- 
house will  be  that  at  Tewksbury,  which  will  then  be  able  to 
receive  all  the  State  paupers  who  ought  to  be  supported  in  alms- 
houses. For  this  reason  the  buildings  at  Tewksbury  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  accommodate  the  inmates  better  than  they  now 
do.  The  general  condition  of  the  establishment  is  satisfactory. 
The  number  of  inmates,  January  1, 1871,  was  811 ;  at  Bridge- 
water  the  pauper  inmates  numbered  96,  and  at  Monson  99  ;  in 
the  throe  almshouses,  1,006. 

The  Sick  State  Poor. 

The  Visiting  Agency  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  State  Reforma- 
tory ;  and,  in  like  manner  the  Agency  for  supervising  the  out- 
side relief  given  to  the  sick  State  poor,  under  the  law  of  1865, 
as  amended  in  1869,  is  a  species  of  State  Almshouse.  In 
many  respects,  however,  it  is  much  better  than  an  almshouse, 
for  it  prevents  the  breaking-up  and  pauperization  of  indigent 
families,  spares  the  honest  poor  a  great  deal  of  needless  suffer- 
ing and  mortification,  and,  virtually,  saves  much  money  for  the 
State.  The  report  of  this  Agency,  carefully  prepared  by  a 
former  member  of  this  Board,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wheelwright,  who  has 
supervised  this  branch  of  the  State  Charities  ever  since  it  was 
established  in  1865,  is  full  of  valuable  and  suggestive  facts,  to 
which  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  in  1864,  before  the  passage  of  the  ^^  Sick 
law,"  this  Board,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  working  and  results  of 
the  State  Almshouse  system  encountered  the  complaints  and 
difficulties  which  the  law  of  1865  was  intended  in  part  to  meet. 
And  in  a  Special  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  1865  (Senate 
Doc.  No.  28),  the  Board  laid  down  the  general  principles  that 
have  since  been  adopted,  in  the  following  words  : — 

<'  That  all  modifications  of  the  State  Almshouse  system  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  allowing  or  requiring  the  towns  to  do  more 
for  the  relief  of  the  class  now  considered  state  paupers ;  that  the 
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same  relations  be  established  between  tbe  towns  and  the  State  in 
regard  to  the  relief  of  temporary  distress,  that  now  exist  between 
different  towns ;  in  order  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  may  have 
authority  to  relieve  euch  distress  toithout  sending  the  persons  involved 
to  the  StcUe  Almshouses  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  examination  of  the  sick  State  poor  by  a  competent 
physician,  before  they  are  sent  by  the  town  authorities  to  an  Alms- 
house ;  and,  in  case  their  condition  is  such  as  to  make  their  removal 
dangerous,  or  the  occasion  of  great  suffering,  they  should  receive 
treatment  in  the  towns  where  they  fall  sick." 

Although,  at  the  time,  the  Board  had  no  doubt  of  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  policy  above  recommended,  it  was 
in  doubt  whether  such  measures  would  not  increase  the  cost  of 
relieving  the  State  poor.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that 
it  is  an  economical  as  well  as  a  humane  policy ;  for,  by  means 
of  it,  as  the  Agent's  report  shows,  a  much  greater  number 
could  be  cared  for  at  the  same  expense,  than  are  supported  in 
the  State  Almshouses.  It  appears  that  nearly  1,600  sick  and 
infirm  persons,  many  of  whom  suffered  from  that  dreaded  and 
costly  disease,  smallpox,  have  been  aided  or  supported  at  an 
expense  during  the  year  1870,  of  about  $25,000,  including 
the  whole  cost  of  supervision.  From  one-fifth  to  one-half  this 
number  of  sick  persons  were  formerly  supported  during  the 
year  at  Rainsford  Island,  at  a  yearly  cost  exceeding  $25,000  ; 
while  the  mere  supervision  of  this  number  of  inmates  in  the 
State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury  during  the  past  year  has  cost 
more  than  half  the  sum  named.  It  is  further  to  be  considered 
that  there  were  dependent  upon  these  1,600  invalids,  or  closely 
connected  with  them,  as  many  more  persons,  children  and 
others,  who  must  have  gone  to  a  State  Almshouse  or  otherwise 
been  thrown  upon  the  public  for  support,  if  the  invalids  them- 
selves bad  been  sent  thither.  And  thus  the  question  arises, 
whether  the  system  of  out-door  relief,  thus  practised  in  regard 
to  this  class  of  the  State  poor,  may  not  be  extended  to  the 
rest,  gradually,  and  under  proper  safeguards. 
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The  Finances  op  the  State  Institutions, 

In  these  Fohedules,  A  and  B,  it  is  intended  to  show  the 
&ggi*egate  cost  to  the  State  of  the  institutions  -  alluded  to  for 
the  calendar  year  1870.  Under  the  head  of  appropriations  are 
included  only  the  amounts  appropriated  for  current  expenses 
of  the  year  1870 ;  if  we  except  that  made  in  favor  of  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  was  a  specific  grant  for 
building  purposes.  The  statement  of  expenses  includes  all 
sums  drawn  on  account  of  the  calendar  year,  though  not 
always  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1871.  In  a  few  instances  it  also  includes 
estimates  of  sums  still  due  and  payable  from  the  current 
appropriations,  but  which  could  not  be  definitely  determined 
before  the  new  year  began. 

It  is  seen  by  the  above  schedule  that  the  total  appropriations 
have  amounted  to  upwards  of  $600,000,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures therefrom  to  about  $20,000  less,  the  latter  sum  therefore 
appearing  to  be  the  surplus  uncalled  for.  But  if  there  be  taken 
into  the  account  the  receipts  at  the  institutions  during  the  same 
time,  which  are  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  which  have  ex- 
ceeded $150,000,  the  real  cost  to  the  State  will  be  found  to  have 
been  not  much  above  $400,000  for  the  year,  excluding  all 
account  of  interest  upon  State  property. 

Besides  the  above  appropriations  in  favor  of  permanent  insti- 
tutions, the  State  has  appropriated  considerable  sums  for  other 
charitable  purposes.    These  are  presented  as  follows : — 

Schedule  B. 


,      KeguUr  Ap- 
AGENCIES.                        1  propriatloni   for      ^"O""*  ^• 

1  8  T  0 .        1         pi'nded. 

Sarplat. 

Agent  for  Discharged  Convicts, 
Relief  of  Discharged  Soldiers, 
State  Paupers,  support,  . 

»*            "       burial,      . 

'*            "      removals, 
Settlement  and  Bastardy, 
Aid  of  Indians,       .... 

92,300  00 

11,000  00 

25,000  00* 

7,000  00 

13,000  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

$2,299  27 
10,000  00 
17,656  01 

3,883  75 
12,358  21 

1,997  43 
331  52 

$0  73 

1,000  00 

7,343  99 

3,116  25 

641  79 

2  57 

668  48 

Total, 

t61,300  00 

t48,526  19 

•12,773  81 

*  Then  was  alM  an  unexpended  balance  of  1869  and  preTioof  yean,  amoaatiog  to  eome  11420,000 
tor  rapport  and  f  10,000  for  barlalB.  Of  this,  daring  the  year  1870,  $15,121.44  hat  been  drawn  ftr 
■apport  and  expenaes  of  audit,  and  92,008.26  for  burials. 
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Summing  up  the  current  expenditures  of  the  institutions 
owned  or  aided  by  the  State  for  the  calendar  year,  with  the 
amounts  expended  in  behalf  of  State  paupers  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  of  disabled  soldiers,  of  the  Agency  for  Discharged  Con- 
victs, of  the  remnant  of  Indians,  and  of  the  towns'  poor,  ad- 
ding thereto  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  County  and  City 
Prisons,  all  of  which,  if  not  directly  paid  by  the  State,  are  a 
burden  upon  the  community,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  sum  of 
91,450,000  has  been  disbursed  withinthis  State  in  1870  for  chari- 
ties and  correction.  These  figures  would  be  very  largely  in- 
creased if  it  were  possible  to  add  thereto  the  amounts  expended 
by  private  charitable  institutions ;  and  the  addition  of  the 
$600,000  paid  in  the  form  of  '^  State  aid  "  to  soldiers  and  their 
families,  makes  the  aggregate  of  public  money  thus  disbursed 
more  than  two  millions. 

Y.    Definite  Recommendations. 

Such  having  been  the  cost  to  the  State,  during  the  calendar 
year  1870,  of  the  various  branches  of  our  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional system,  already  described  in  this  Report,  the  Board 
will  next  proceed  to  sum  up  the  recommendations  previously 
made,  or  included  in  tiie  various  Reports  annexed  to  this,  and 
to  offer  such  additional  ones  as  may  seem  appropriate. 

I.  Prison  Discipline. — The  extended  comments  of  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  State,  county  and  municipal  prisons,  deserve  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  We  desire  especially 
to  comoaend  to  its  attention  his  remarks  concerning  executive 
pardons.  In  previous  Reports  this  Board  has  advocated  the  sub- 
stitution of  conditional  for  free  pardons.  Tl)e  Secretary  has 
treated  the  whole  subject  extensively  but  not  exhausted  it,  and 
hinted  at  changes  without  directly  recommending  them.  He 
sets  forth  the  evils  of  a  lavish  use  of  the  pardoning  power,  and 
arrays  against  it  authorities,  speculative  and  practical.  He 
does  not  exaggerate  these  evils. 

This  use  of  the  pardoning  power  demoralizes  a  prison.  It 
prevents  the  prisoners  from  ever  becoming  reconciled  to  their 
sentence*    Every  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  it.     Every  one 
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hopes  for  it,  if  he  does  not  expect  it.  Evwy  one  thinks  if  he 
had  friends  or  money  he  could  get  it.  Its  certain  efieots  are 
discontent,  envy,  jealousy,  heartburning  and  evil  passions  of 
various  kinds  among  those  who  do  not  get  it ;  while  its  good 
effects  are  very  doubtful  to  the  favored  few  who  obtain  it. 

It  is  otherwise  with  conditional  pardons,  of  which,  in  his 
.  annual  address,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  speaks  as  having 
been  useful,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  tried  in  Massa- 
chusetts, suggesting  also  that  they  be  further  employed.  This 
can  bo  done  by  adopting  the  recommendation  made  by  this 
Board  in  its  Sixth  Report  of  ^'  a  system  of  discharge  on  proba- 
tion and  under  supervision,  so  as  to  give  a  chance  of  reforma- 
tion by  removal  from  vicious  associates."  This  can  be  united 
with  the  use  of  a  careful  mark  system,  such  as  is  recommended 
by  the  Warden  of  the  State  Prison,  under  which  convicts  could 
earn  an  earlier  conditional  discharge.  This  Board  would  also 
concur  with  the  Secretary  in  urging  a  better  classification  of 
prisoners  in  the  county  prisons,  and  an  impartial  treatment  of 
United  States  convicts. 

II.  Immigration, — The  General  Agent  gives  in  his  Report 
much  valuable  information  concerning  Immigration, — a  sub- 
ject which  begins  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. Two  bills  are  now  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  both 
of  which,  as  we  understand,  propose  to  give  the  supervision  of 
immigrants  on  board  ship  and  after  they  land  on  our  shores,  to 
officers  of  the  general  government.  It  is  the  undoubted  right 
and  duty  of  the  United  States  to  assume  this  supervision,  and 
to  see  that  no  State  regulations  and  no  action  of  private  indi- 
viduals shall  infringe  on  the  rights  of  immigrants,  or  deterio- 
rate either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  immigration,  which 
is  so  large  a  factor  in  the  sum  of  our  national  prosperity.  But 
it  is  equally  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that  the  individual 
States  receive  no  detriment  from  any  legislation  intended  to 
protect  the  immigrants,  and,  especially,  not  to  disregard  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  States — Massachusetts  for  instance — have 
laws  regulating  the  landing  of  alien  passengers  which  were 
passed  long  before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  have  been 
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fouDd  bj  (be  experience  of  more  than  a  century  to  be  both 
juBt  and  expedient,  and  beneficial  alike  to  the  immigrant,  the 
State,  and  the  country  at  large.  The  first  Massachusetts  lav 
requiring  shippers  to  give  bonds  for  the  support  of  immigrants 
who  might  become  paupers  was  passed  in  the  year  1700,  and 
the  principle  has  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  an  unbroken 
aeries  of  statutes  ever  since.  The  pretence  held  forth  by  some 
that  these  laws  are  unconstitutional,  has  never  been  sanctioned 
by  the  higher  courts,  and  does  not  rest  w  judici^  decisions,  or 
on  a  full  understanding  of  the  laws,  but  on  a  mistake  respect- 
ing one  or  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  hasty 
reading  of  the  interesting  judicial  colloquies  and  reminiscences 
that  attended  those  decisions.  These  laws  and  our  practice 
under  them,  have  been  accepted  and  held  as  constitutional 
and  right  for  the  past  twenty  years,  as  they  were  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  before  1850. 

The  object  of  these  laws  is  to  secure,  Jhrstj  supervision  of  all 
immigrants  as  they  arrive  in  Massachusetts ;  second^  assured 
responsibility  for  their  maintenance ;  thirdy  the  means  of  giving 
them  aid  or  removing  them,  if  they  fall  into  distress.  By  super- 
vision we  make  sure  that  foreign  countries  do  not  impose  upon 
us,  as  respectable  immigrants,  the  dregs  of  their  defective  and 
dependent  classes.  By  requiring  a  well  secured  bond  for  each 
doubtful  case  we  not  only  relieve  our  community  of  a  heavy 
burden,  but  we  raise  still  higher  the  standard  of  wholesome  im- 
migration ;  while,  by  allowing  shippers  to  commute  their  bonds 
for  a  small  fee  in  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  the  State 
acquires  a  fund  without  taxing  its  own  citizens,  which  will,  for 
a  short  time,  support  at  public  expense  these  newly  arrived  for- 
eigners who  need  relief.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  immigration  is 
improved,  and  even  its  quantity  increased,  for  nothing  so  checks 
respectable  emigration  from  any  country  as  the  simultaneous 
aqugration  of  paupers  and  criminals  ;  a  fact  which  the  experi- 
ence of  Virginia  in  ancient  times,  and  of  Australia  in  modern 
days,  sufficiently  attests.  At  the  same  time,  pauperism,  of 
which  the  incidents  of  emigration  are  a  most  fruitful  source,  is 
greatly  checked,  and  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  our 
whole  foreign  population  is  improved.    And  so  our  alien  pas- 
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senger  laws,  which  have  been  so  ignorantly  denounced  as 
oppressive,  are  shown  to  be  both  sound  in  principle  and  salutary 
in  result. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  therefore,  in  whatever  legis- 
lation it  may  adopt,  to  sanction  and  maintain  the  principle  of 
these  laws,  and  to  see  that  they  are  so  administered  that  no 
State  shall  suffer  hardship  by  having  to  maintain  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  foreign-born  paupers.  It  may  be  found  practicable 
to  reduce  the  commutation  fee,  which,  in  New  York,  is  $2.50, 
and  in  Massachusetts  $2,  to  a  smaller  rate,  but  it  cannot 
safely  bo  abolished  altogether,  nor  can  the  present  supervision 
be  safely  relaxed.  The  wisest  course  would  seem  to  be  for  the 
general  government,  when  assuming  control  of  immigration,  to 
employ  the  State  agencies  already  established  and  in  good  work- 
ing condition.  We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Legis- 
lature consider  this  question,  with  a  view  to  the  passage  of  reso- 
lutions which  shall  guide  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress  as  to  the  new  policy  to  be  adopted. 

III.  The  Stale  Institutions^ — In  previous  pages  this  Board 
has  recommended  a  uniform  metliod  of  purchasing,  and  of  keep- 
ing accounts,  at  all  the  State  establishments  ;  that  the  period  of 
residence  of  the  inmates  should  be  shortened  as  much  as  is 
practicable,  except  in  case  of  convicts ;  that  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospitals  shall  no  longer  receive  boarders  from  other  States  ; 
that  the  hospital  accommodations  at  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse 
should  be  extended ;  that  the  classification  of  inmates  at  the 
Industrial  School  and  the  Bridgewater  Workhouse  should  be 
made  more  strict,  and  the  labor  of  the  former  more  profitably 
employed  ;  and  that  the  work  of  the  Visiting  Agency  should  be 
continued  and  extended. 

IV.  Out'Door  Relief  for  the  State  Poor. — In  connection  with 
the  operations  and  remarks  of  the  special  agent  for  the  sick  State 
poor,  this  Board  would  recommend  that  the  field  of  this  agency 
should  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  those  of  the 
State  poor  not  too  ill  for  removal  to  a  State  Almshouse,  who 
yet,  for  various  reasons,  can  better  be  provided  for  in  the  place 
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of  their  residence.  The  experience  gained  under  the  law  of 
1865,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Wheelwright,  is  such  as 
to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  sick  are  now  cared  for  no  less  ten- 
derly, more  economically,  and  with  less  risk  of  pauperizing 
their  families,  outside  of  the  State  Almshouses  than  inside. 
The  changes  gradually  wrought  in  the  system,  by  which  a 
school  and  a  workhouse  have  practically  been  substituted  for 
two  of  the  great  almshouses,  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a 
great  improvement ;  but  these  changes  now  need  to  be  com- 
pleted by  devoting  the  establishments  at  Monson  and  Bridge- 
water  entirely  to  what  is  now  their  main  purpose. 

VI.    Proceedings  and  Expenses  op  the  Board  in  1870. 

The  official  visits  made  by  the  Board  to  State  institutions 
have  numbered  10  within  the  year ;  but  in  addition  they  have 
visited  several  other  institutions  in  this  and  neighboring  States. 
The  Secretary  and  the  General  Agent  have  besides  made  fre- 
quent visits  in  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties.  The 
number  of  business  meetings  of  the  Board  has  been  17 ;  the 
nature  of  the  business  transacted  thereat  will  appear  from  the 
following  record  of  important  votes : — 

Votes  Passed  by  the  Board  During  the  Year, 
Respecting  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  it  was  voted  : — 

(Jan.  6, 1870.) — That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  to 
obtain  from  them,  on  or  before  the  15th  instant,  the  names  and  residences  of 
the  parties  to  whom  girls  have  been  indentured ;  also,  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  parties  with  whom  they  have  been  placed  to  service  without  inden- 
tnre ;  and,  also,  the  names  and  residences  of  parents,  guardians  and  protcc- 
tOTB  to  whom  the  girls  have  been  discharged  and  returned  ;  said  names  and 
residences  to  be,  in  each  case,  set  against  the  name  of  the  girl  so  indentured, 
placed  to  service,  or  discharged  and  returned ;  and  that  such  answers  and 
£Bu;t0  be  hereafter  given  in  the  monthly  returns. 

(Jan.  21,  1870.) — That  the  Visiting  Agent  be  instructed  to  cause  to  be 
Tinted,  by  a  competent  woman  visitor,  the  girls  who  have  been  indentured, 
given  in  adoption,  or  placed  in  the  charge  of  any  family  or  person,  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  that  a  report  of  her 
Tiatation  be  made  by  him  to  the  Board. 
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Also  at  the  same  date, — That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  send  for  the 
list  which,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  the  5th  instant,  he  was  in- 
structed to  obtain  from  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

(Feb.  19,  1870.) — That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  requested  to  inform 
the  Advisory  Board  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at 
Lancaster,  that  this  Board  invite  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  commu- 
nication from  said  Advisory  Board,  giving  information  and  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  institution  under  their  supervision. 

(Sept.  7, 1870.) — That  the  Visiting  Agent  be  instructed  to  procure,  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  a  list  of  the  present  inmates  of  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  and  also  of  those  who  have  been  indentured  or  placed 
out  from  that  institution. 

Respecting  salaries  and  office  expenses  of  the  Visiting  Agent's 
Department,  it  was  voted : — 

(Jan.  5,  1870.) — That  the  Visiting  Agent  report  by  January  10th,  instant, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  a  statement  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
his  office,  with  special  reference  to  the  same  being  within  or  in  excess  of  the 
appropriations  made  therefor  by  the  legislature,  and  with  reference  to  their 
being  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Gen.  Statutes,  chapter  15,  sections 
41  and  42. 

(Feb.  2,  1870.) — That  the  Secretary  communicate  to  the  Visiting  Agent 
the  approval  by  the  Board  of  his  recent  reduction  of  salaries  and  expenses  in 
his  department  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  legislative  appropriation  therefor,  and 
its  regret  that  the  same  has  been  exceeded  by  him  during  the  past  year,  it 
having  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Board  to  keep  within  such  appro- 
priation. 

Respecting  the  State  Refonn  School  at  Westborough,  it  was 
voted : — 

(Jan.  5,  1870.) — That  Messrs.  Howe  and  Earle  be  a  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  Board,  to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Westborough,  and  perform  the  duty  (of  furnishing  to  the  Governor  lists  of 
pupils  for  transfer  to  the  State  Primary  School)  required  of  this  Board  in 
section  6,  chapter  209,  Acts  of  I860. 

(April  6,  1870.) — That  the  Chairman  and  the  Grencral  Agent  be  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  at  West- 
borough, at  their  next  meeting,  as  provided  in  section  6,  chapter  209,  Acts 
of  1866. 

(July  6,  1870.) — That,  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  Secretary,  and  such 
other  members  of  the  Board  lus  may  find  it  convenient,  jxirform  the  duty  of 
consulting  with'  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  at  Westborough, 
which  is  prescribed  in  section  6,  chapter  209,  Acts  of  1866. 

Respecting  Indians,  the  following  votes  were  passed : — 
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(Feb.  2, 1870.) — That  the  officer  designated  to  visit  the  sick  State  poor 
investigate  the  condition  and  status  of  the  persons  claiming  support  as  the 
Indians  of  the  Punkapoag  tribe,  and  of  Eben  Low  and  others,  claiming  support 
as  State  paupers  in  the  Marshpee  district,  and  report  upon  the  same  to  the 
Board. 

(Feb.  19,  1870.) — That  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  Indian  property  in  the 
town  of  Webster  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred 
[by  vote  of  July  16,  1809],  with  instructions  to  sell  said  property  on  or 
before  the  first  of  June  next. 

(March  2,  1870.) — That  the  General  Agent  notify  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  towns  in  which  persons  known  as  Indians  reside,  of  the  provisions  of 
section  4,  chapter  463,  Acts  of  1869,  and  request  them  to  take  the  course 
there  pointed  out  in  case  of  necessity. 

Also  at  the  same  date, — That  the  officer  designated  to  visit  the  sick  State 
poor  be  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  pending  cases  of  persons  known  as  In- 
dians, and  named  in  his  report  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  recommended  therein, 
as  far  as  can  be  done  under  existing  appropriations. 

(May  4,  1870.) — That  the  General  Agent  be  instructed  to  inquire  wliat 
property  the  State  holds  for  the  Indians,  and  to  report  upon  the  same. 

(Aug.  3,  1870.) — That  the  General  Agent  be  authorized  to  sell  at  public 
auction,  the  real  estate  and  property  in  the  town  of  Webster,  belonging  to 
the  Commonwealth,  referred  to  in  section  5,  chapter  463,  of  the  Acts  and  Re- 
solves of  the  year  1869,  and  to  convey,  or  cause  to  be  conveyed,  in  proper 
form,  the  said  real  estate  and  property  to  the  highest  bidder  at  such  sale, 
upon  his  paying  therefor  the  amount  for  which  the  same  was  bid  off  at  such 
sale. 

(Sept.  7, 1870.) — That  upon  consideration  of  the  petition  of  certain  persons 
belonging  to  the  Dudley  tribe  of  Indians,  and  of  the  authorities  and  certain 
citizens  of  the  town  of  Webster,  whereas  the  Board  have  no  power  to  grant 
the  prayer  thereof,  the  petitioners  have  leave  to  withdraw. 

Also  at  the  same  date, — That  the  General  Agent  be  authorized  to  take 
snch  measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  said  Indians  from 
suffering  from  want  of  shelter  in  consequence  of  the  sale  of  the  property  in 
said  Webster,  now  occupied  by  them. 

Also  at  the  same  date, — That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  guardians  and  treasurers  of  Indian  tribes  named  in  chapter  80,  of 
the  Rc^olves  of  1870,  and  ret^uest  them  to  transmit  their  accounts  to  this 
Board. 

(Dec.  7,  1870.) — That  the  Secretary  and  the  General  Agent  be  a  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  accounts  of  certain  guardians  and  treasurers  of  former 
tribes  of  Indians,  referred  to  in  chapter  80  of  the  Resolves  of  1870,  and  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Respecting  tbe  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  the  following  votes  : — 
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M-Vly.  ](i.  1S70.)— Thnt  Xho  IVi-^H  rejraH  'with  faror  the  ppcpcr^  of  the 
'IrurU  <■*  arj'J  ^'i\4;r\ut*'.ti'U'.tit  of  th«.-  I-unat'c  Il«'^pital  at  Worcester  to  chaii^ 
t^i:  jil;ifi  'ti'  HT-:itiji<rtit.  of  th<;  in-iri'.',  a-  s'rt  forth  in  their  la«t  report- 

Crl'iin;  1,  H70  ^  -'I'liat  r!j<.'  I>oanl  vic-w  with  rej;rft  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
('t  (I.  S.  (.'hoat<*,  a'"  .SMjn'nnt<rri'I<iiit  of  Taunton  Lunatic  Ho«pitaL  and  desire 
Vi  U-ar  b'riiiiioiiy  Uj  his  •rkill  in  th"  tn'atin<fnt  of  the  insane,  and  to  the  fidelity 
ttwi  Mi('('i")S  w!iif:h  liavi;  ruarke'J  hi^  lon^  a<I ministration.  He  has  been  iden- 
iiiUai  witli  iUa  \itfi\tiV.i[  MtU!*i  its  loundation  as  its  superintendent :  and  we  re- 
l^iird  ilrt  HKU't'.u  yi'.iirH  of  iiros[M;rity,  and  its  present  excellent  condition,  as 
^iviitly  iiiu:  to  liis  alil<!  riiipcrviHion. 

CSi*|»l.,  7,  1  h70.)  - -That  the*  Secretary  )ie  authorized  to  obtain,  from  each 
tif  the.  Stai'f  HoNpitalH  for  the  Insane,  a  list  of  all  the  private  patients  who 
wore  lii'iii^  hoarded  at  ihi*m  on  th<!  ^Hst  of  Aui^st  Inst,  {ipving  the  town  or 
city  auil  SLiite  whtMiru  th4;y  came,  and  the  price  of  board  paid  by  each. 

UfNpc(*tiii^  till'  Stall*  WorkhouBC,  it  was  voted  : — 

(May -1,  1H70.) — That  the  Hoard  apply  to  the  Justices  holding  the  courts 
for  thi^  trials  uiuhT  tlu'  State  Workhouse  Act,  to  liold  said  courts,  after  June 
Int  noxt,  jis  toUdws ;  namely,  at  Trwksbury  on  tlic  Thursday  after  the  first 
\V(«  Im^Mlay  of  vixvU  month,  an<l  at  nrid^x^^water  on  the  Thursday  following 
tlu^  la>t  W'tMhii'Mhiy  of  <>:i('li  month,  ami  to  keep  said  courts  o{>en  until  the 
fusi's  awaiting  trial  shall  Ih>  disposed  of. 

lu'sptH'tiiiir  tlu'  Monson  State  Almshouse,  and  the  State  Primary 
School,  it  was  voti'tl : — 

(May  h«,  ISTO.) — That  uinm  consideration  of  the  vote*  of  the  Inspectors  of 
tlu'  S[,ii\*  Ahnshou'so  at  MonM»n,  the  (lonoral  Aj^ent  be  instructed,  within 
thirty  dax^s,  to  transt'er  all  tlio  State  j»aniH'rs  in  the  State  Almshouse  at  Mon- 
Hou  u»  ilu'  Stati"  AluisluMise  at  Towk^bnrv,  who  can  with  any  propriety  be  so 
tran>fi'i'iv\i,  ami  to  n«»iity  rlu*  l>oanl  at  its  next  meetinj;  of  the  progress  then 
mavU-  Itv  liiMi  iMulor  tlii'i  vote. 

(Jinio  1,  l>7'V>--Piat  thr  lu'uoral  Ai^ent  ami  the  Visiting  Agent  be  re- 
\|'.K-stod  to  invrsri:^at».*  and  r\p-»rc  s'u-Ii  t:uts,  eoncorning  the  State  {mupcrs  in 
tuv"  Morton  ili'iiiMrt,  :is  m\\  l»o  ii<e:iil  to  this  lV»anl  in  deciding  uiH)n  future 
atli!i!>sion'{  to  iho  Moris- mi  Atnixlnmsi'. 

A'^o  :ir  I'lv' <;iMu' «l  irt\     'V'y't  rlio  craTi>vrs   tK>m  the    State  AIoL^house  at 
M.'MxosK  p!'i.t\  ii.l*.d  for  Ii\  tl»o  vi»to  '^t*  May  l«i,  K'  continued  as  otten  as  once* 
;m  t^No  wv\:v'4.  iM-l  ilj.i:  ^lie  tlvnt-ral  A;;ent  Iv  instructed  accordingly. 

^^.j'i!\  ♦>,  1^71*.)  riiat  tiro  vou'  of  Jmho  K  directing  the  General  -:Vgent 
c*  iiimnIvp  tnmitk*s  of  i:h'  M  mim'm  Vl:M>hoii'«f  to  the  Tewksbiiry  Almshouse, 
I  'r.MM^lN  ro  .1  voU"  of   M.iv   l'-,  ?.v  ui'.>tlitlod  bv  the  Insertion  of  the  words 

•  \\\.i'.  liiiH  Imi,i!'1  uiiitu   Willi  ;hc  Uounl  ot' Sratu  Charities  ia  recommending  the 
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'^  except  women  with  small  cbildren,  or  others  needed  for  the  labor  of  the 
institation.'' 

(Dec.  7th,  1870.) — That  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Almshouse  at 
MonsoQ,  in  future  recommendations  of  children  for  admission  to  the  State 
Primary  School,  designate  against  the  name  of  each  child,  whether  he  is  to 
be  admitted  from  the  State  Almshouse  at  Monson,  Tewksbury  or  Bridge- 
water,  or  upon  the  application  of  the  Visiting  Agent,  or  otherwise. 

Respecting  the  Nautical  School,  it  was  voted : — 

(July  6, 1870.) — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the  port  of  New  Bed- 
ford furnishes  the  best  station  for  the  ship  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
Massachusetts  Nautical  School,  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and 
the  interests  of  the  institution ;  and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  notify 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Trustees  of  the  said  School,  of  this 
rote. 

The  following  miscellaneous  votes  were  also  passed  : — 

(Jan  5,  1870.) — That  the  quarterly  bills  of  the  General  Agent  and  the 
Secretary  be  hereafter  audited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

(June  1,  1870  ) — That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  a 
Commission  specially  charged  with  the  subject  of  Lunacy,  should  be  estab- 
Uahed  by  law. 

(Aug.  3,  1870.) — That  the  Secretary  communicate  to  the  Commissioners 
on  Prisons  that  this  Board  is  ready  to  continue  to  receive,  prepare  and  tabu- 
late the  prison  returns,  as  heretofore,  until  informed  that  the  Commissioners 
are  prepared  to  undertake  the  said  work. 

Also  at  the  same  date, — That  this  Board  should  be  represented  at  the 
National  Congress  of  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline,  to  be  held  in 
Cincinnati  in  October  next,  from  the  11th  to  the  20th  days  of  said  mouth. 

Also  at  the  same  date, — That  the  Secretary  communicate  with  the  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  chapter  92  of  the  Acts  of  1870  (an  Act  for  the  Protection 
of  Destitute  Children),  to  ascertain  whether  and  how  far  they  propose  to  avail 
tliemselves  of  its  provisions. 

(Nov.  2, 1870  ) — A  vote  prescribing  the  form  of  an  agreement,  in  com- 
pliance with  section  3,  chapter  92,  of  tlie  Acts  of  1870. 

Agents  Employed  and  Expenses  Incurred. 

For  the  calendar  year  1870,  the  appropriations  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  this  Board  or  its  officers  were  as  follows  : — 
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For  the  Board  as  a  whole, 1700  00 

For  the  Secretary's  Department, 9,500  00 

For  the  General  Agent's  Department, 22,000  00 

For  the  Visiting  Agency, 15,000  00 

For  the  Agent  of  Sick  SUte  Poor,  (Expenses,)        .        .        .  5,000  00* 

Total, $52,200  00 

The  officers  and  agents  employed,  with  their  compensation, 
and  the  other  expenses  of  the  Board  have  been  as  follows : — 

L — The  Board  as  a  Whole. 

Travelling  expenses, $642  78 

Printing, 34  11 

Total, $676  89 

Surplus  of  the  Appropriation, $23  11 

II. — Secretary's  Department. 

£dward  L.  Fierce,  Secretary, $3,000  00 

H.  C.  Prentiss,  Chief  Clerk,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1,700  00 

H.  A.  Purdie,  Office  Clerk, 1,000  00 

S.  E.  Sanborn,  Clerk, 700  00 

A.  D.  Delano,      "             700  00 

G.  T.  Jacobs,       «*            686  67 

A.  L.  Clapp,        "            15  00 

A.  N.  Hawes,       "            164  66 

M.  C.  Allan,        "            118  54 

Total  for  Salaries  and  Clerk  Hire, $8,084  87 

Postage,  expressage  and  telegrams, $114  30 

Stationery, 119  68 

Printing  and  binding, 326  75 

Newspapers  and  incidentals, 21  35 

Total  for  Secretary's  Department, $8,666  95 

Surplus  of  the  Appropriation, $833  05 

*  The  whole  appropriation  for  relief  of  the  sick  State  Poor  was  $25,000,  $3,500  of  it 
for  expensed,  oat  of  which  the  sum  of  $2,919.19  was  expended  in  disbursing,  and  $13,- 
768.52  has  been  disbursed  by  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  In  addition,  $15,141.4ihas  been  dis- 
bursed on  account  of  1869  and  previous  years,  of  which  $1,558.17  was  expenses  of  the 
Agency.  The  appropriation  for  1869  and  previous  years  outstanding  was  about  $20,000, 
of  which  $1,500  was  for  expenses,  to  be  disbursed  under  vote  of  the  Board. 
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m. — General  Agent's  Department. 

8.  C.  Wrightington,  General  Agent, 93,000  00 

Merritt  Nash,  First  Deputy, 1,600  00 

Chhrlea'M.  Uaxkson,  Assistant, 1,200  00 

William  J.  Stetson,  Second  Deputy, 1,200  00 

John  £.  Blaisdell,  Assistant, 1,047  57 

Prescott  T.  Stevens,  Third  Deputy, 1,200  00 

Patrick  Glynn,  Assistant, 800  00 

George  F.  Howard,  Fourth  Deputy, 1,100  00 

Daniel  S.  Luther,  Assistant, 800  00 

Fred.  Moro,  First  Boatman, 900  00 

Chas.  A.  Colcord,  Second  Boatman, 600  00 

Waiiam  S.  Baylies,  Chief  Clerk, 1,017  66 

Willard  D.  Tripp,  Prosecuting  Officer, 1,200  00 

Henry  H.  Fairbanks,  Clerk, 914  00 

A.  F.  Bailey,  Clerk,  (2  months,) 133  33 

C.  B.  Marsh,  Examiner,  (Tewksbury,) 240  00 

Henry  J.  Moulton,  Examiner,  (Monson,) 120  00 

A.  N.  Flint,  Copyist,  (4  months,)       ......  200  00 

N.  E.  Howard, "        (4  months,) 200  00 

James  V.  Cox,  Superintendent  of  Alien  Passengers,  New  Bed- 
ford,        90  00 

Ephrum  Burr,  Super^t  of  Alien  Passengers,  Salem,  ...  36  00 

Lemuel  Haskell,    *<          '«                 *'           Gloucester,     .        .  101  00 

Henry  Kimball,     "          «                 "           Newburyport,         .  1  00 

Nathaniel  Atkins,  «<          "                 ''           Marblehead,  .        .  36  00 

James  Gifford^       «          «                 "           Provincetown,        .  30  00 

Total  for  Salaries  and  Clerk  Hire, $17,766  56 

Rent  and  Taxes,               $476  50 

Stationery, 267  25 

Fuel, 47  55 

PrinHng, 103  70 

Expenses  of  Bastardy  Cases, 242  53 

Immigration, 236  84 

Travel, 683  50 

Miflcellaneoas  expenses, 245  22 

Total  Expenses, $2,303  09 

Total  for  General  Agent's  Department,      ....  $20,069  65 

Sorplna  of  the  Appropriation,  .      ^ $1,930  35 
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IV* — ^Visiting  Agency. 

Gardiner  Tufls,  Visiting  Agent, t2,426  06 

Gordon  M.  Fisk,  Assistant, 1,500  00 

B.  B.  Vassall,            "               1,600  00 

Geo.  H.  Hull,            "              1,200  00 

B.  B.  Johnson,           "               1,370  00 

A.  G.  Hart,               "               878  88 

Jane  B.  French,        <'               62  50 

M.  B.  Hobbs,  Clerk, 715  98 

E.  J.  Buffum,     " 81  20 

J.  L.  Thomas,     ** 801  82 

Henry  A.  Smith, " 601  75 

William  C.  Hull, " 80  00 

Total  for  Salaries  and  Oerk  Hire, 910,162  14 

Printing  and  Advertising, $216  81 

Stationery  and  Record  Books, 256  76 

Postage,  Telegrams  and  Expressage, 158  85 

Travel, 1,408  13 

Placing  out,  returning  and  care  of  Children,    ....  775  70 

Clothing, 68  88 

Expenses  on  account  of  Louise  J.  Stone, 110  00 

Total  Expenses, 92,990  08 

Total  for  Visiting  Agency, $18,152  22 

Surplus  of  the  Appropriation, f  1,847  78 

V. — Special  Agency  for  the  Sick  State  Poor. 

Henry  B.  Wheelwright,  Agent,  (Work  of  1870,)      .        .        .  $1,567  60 

(Work  of  1869,)      ...  577  60 

George  B.  Tufts,  First  Clerk,      (Work  of  1870,)       ...  257  67 

(Work  of  1869,)       ...  800  00 

A.  F.  Bailey,  Second  Clerk,        (Work  of  1870,)      .        .        .  100  01 

(Work  of  1869,)       ...  200  00 

George  H.  Burt,  Messenger, 566  66 

John  H.  Eldridge,  Assistant, 68  00 

Total  Compensation  of  Agents, $3,637  34 

Carried  forward,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  $3,637  84 


> 
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Brought  foruHirdj 18,637  84 

Travel  and  incidentals,  1870, 509  85 

«  «  1869, 830  67 

Total  Expenses  of  the  Agency, 14,477  86 

Surplus  of  Appropriation,         [ 9522  64 

Total  Expenses  of  the  Board  and  its  Departments,    .        .     947,043  37 

Surplus  of  Appropriations, 95,156  63 

During  the  seven  years  and  three  months  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board,  its  total  expenses  have  been  $198,572.83, 
divided  as  follows : — 

For  the  fifteen  months  ending  December  31, 1864,    •        .        .  920,038  90 

For  the  year  1865, 20,079  35 

For  the  year  1866, 22,690  95 

For  the  year  1867, 25,369  72 

For  the  year  1868, 24,571  33 

For  the  year  1869, 38,779  21 

For  the  year  1870, 47,043  37 

Total, 9198,572  83 

During  the  same  time  the  receipts  from  head  money  and 
other  sources  have  been  $263,303.79,  namely  : — 

For  the  fifteen  months  ending  December  31, 1864,    .        .        .  915,841  82 

For  the  year  1865, 21,274  21 

For  the  year  1866, 30,684  30 

For  the  year  1867, 29,361  82 

For  the  year  1868, 37,953  33 

For  the  year  1869, 79,101  45 

For  the  year  1870, 49,087  36 

Total, 9263,303  79 

During  the  whole  period,  therefore,  there  has  been  an  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenses  amounting  to  $64,730.96.  This 
excess  has  varied  greatly  each  year,  being  nothing  the  first 
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year,  $1,194.86  in  1865,  $7,993.35  in  1866,  $3,992.10  in  1867, 
$13,382  in  1868,  $40,322.24  in  1869,  and  only  $2,043.99  in 
1870. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that  during  the  last  year  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Visiting  Agency  have  largely  in- 
creased the  aggregate  expenses,  while  the  legislation  of  1870 
diminished  the  receipts. 

Transportation  and  Reimbursement  Expenses. 

The  above  sum  of  $47,043.37  represents  all  the  expenses  of 
this  Board  for  its  regular  operations ;  but  the  additional  sum 
of  $13,000  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the  transfer 
and  removal  of  State  Paupers  to  their  homes  or  places  of  settle- 
ment. This  sum,  by  law,  is  to  be  expended  by  the  General 
Agent,  on  vouchers  which  are  filed  with  the  Auditor  ;  and  by 
law  and  custom  such  sums  as  are  deemed  necessary  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  advance  of  their  expenditure,  and 
accounted  for  monthly.  The  total  sum  thus  expended  for  the 
calendar  year  1870  has  been  $12,358.21. 

There  has  also  been  a  yearly  appropriation  made  since  1865 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  sums  paid  by  cities  and  towns  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  State  poor  ;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  law 
only  a  part  of  the  appropriation  becomes  practically  available 
in  the  year  for  which  it  is  made.  The  appropriation  for  1870 
was  $25,000,  of  which  nearly  $17,000  has  been  expended ; 
while  of  the  outstanding  appropriations  for  1869  and  previous 
years,  about  $13,600  has  been  expended.  Similar  reimburse- 
ment is  made  for  the  burial  of  the  State  poor,  the  appropria- 
tion for  1870  being  $7,000,  and  the  sum  paid  $3,883.75. 

Receipts  op  the  Board. 

The  money  collected  and  received  by  this  Board  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  General  Agent,  and  is  by  him  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury  once  in  three  months.  The  total 
amount  of  these  receipts  for  the  calendar  year  1870  is  $49,- 
087.36,  viz. :— 
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From  Head  Money,  etc., 938,680  00 

Cities  and  Towns, 7,953  73 

Individaalfl, 2,553  63 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Board  and  all  its  departments  for 
the  calendar  year  1870  having  been  $47,043.37,  there  remains 
a  surplus  of  $2,043.99,  which  represents  the  amount  secured  by 
the  State,  over  and  above  all  the  expenses  of  the  Board.  Since 
the  Ist  of  October,  1863,  the  amount  thus  received  has  been 
$263,303.79,  as  already  stated,  and  the  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenses,  $64,730.96. 
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SECOND    ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF  THI 


SPECIAL  AGENT  FOR  THE  SICK  STATE  POOR. 


To  the  Board  of  State  Charities  : 

Gentlemen, — In  preparing  his  annual  statement  in  regard 
to  the  sick  State  poor  for  1870,  your  Agent  understands  that  he 
is  instructed  to  submit  the  facts  with  their  bearing  on  the 
general  subject  of  pauperism,  and  on  the  policy  of  ^^  outside 
support."  He  will  therefore  speak  first,  of  the  law  of  1865 
and  the  proceedings  thereunder  for  the  calendar  year  1870 ; 
second,  of  the  general  results  of  the  past  five  years  ;  and  thirdj 
of  the  experiences  it  has  brought,  and  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  present  method  of  executing  it. 

I.  The  Law  of  1865. 

This  statute  originated  with  the  officials  of  the  State  Alms- 
houses. Its  motive  was  humanity.  They  asserted  truly  that 
considerable  numbers  of  sick  persons  were  brought  to  them, 
who  were  unfit  to  be  moved  ;  that  many  were  in  the  last  stages 
of  disease,  and  some  so  exhausted  as  to  expire  in  the  vehicles 
that  brought  them,  or  before  they  could  be  carried  to  a  bed  in 
the  hospital.  They  also  declared,  with  equal  truth,  that  their 
records  of  mortality  were  unduly  extended  by  these  deaths  of 
persons  who  had  arrived  in  a  dying  condition,  and  that  an 
unjust  odium  was  cast  upon  their  institutions  as  being  ^^  pest 
houses  "  and  ^^  slaughter  pens,"  by  acts  which  they  could  not 
prevent,  and  for  which  they  were  in  no  wise  responsible. 
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Your  Agent  fully  sympathized  with  these  officers.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  individuals  might  be  so  aggregated  in  an 
edifice  poorly  built,  ill-ventilated  and  ill-managed,  as  to  cause 
an  alarming  death-rate  ;  but  he  also  knew  that  in  the  best-con- 
structed and  best-managed  Almshouse,  to  which  people  resort 
in  the  last  extremity,  and  to  which  large  numbers  go  only  '^  to 
await  the  inevitable  hour,"  the  death-rate  must  sooner  or  later 
include  all  such  who  enter  ;  and  any  reflection  upon  the  man- 
agement deduced  from  that  source  alone  was  exceedingly 
unfair.  The  sensitiveness  of  these  officers  was  creditable  to 
them,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  cheer- 
fully united  with  them  in  representations  which  resulted  in  the 
Act  of  1865. 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  its  passage  which  was  not 
without  weight.  The  towns  were  assessed  in  proportion  to 
their  valuation  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  paupers  by  the 
State.  These  were  so  maintained,  with  trifling  exceptions  in 
the  State  Almshouses,  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals  and  that  at 
Rainsford  Island.  This  last  institution  was  intended  for  sick 
immigrants  and  the  sick  State  poor.  But  by  a  singular  fatuity 
it  was  located  on  an  Island  seven  miles  seaward  ;  and  as  most 
of  the  State  sick  could  not  leave  their  beds,  and  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  conveying  thither  the  few  that  could  bear  removal 
were  so  large,  this  hospital  was  only  used  practically  for  such 
of  the  sick  State  paupers  of  Boston  as  could  safely  be  taken 
there.  Hence  it  was  not  available  to  the  towns,  which,  conse- 
quently, had  to  pay  by  taxation  their  proportion  of  the  expense 
above  named,  and  to  support  their  sick  State  poor  besides ; 
while  a  very  large  number,  perhaps  one-half,  did  not  "  send  " 
or  commit  a  single  person  a  year  to  any  institution.  This 
double  burden  was  a  just  cause  of  irritation  which  the  law  of 
1865  has  in  a  great  measure  remedied.  Less  than  the  average 
annual  cost  of  Rainsford  will  now  re-imburse  the  cities  and 
towns  three-fourths  of  their  entire  outlay  in  caring  for  the 
sick  poor  of  the  State,  and,  except  in  great  emergencies,  will 
cover  the  whole  of  it,  where  the  overseers  understand  their 
duty  and  use  ordinary  judgment  in  its  discharge.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  same  amount  of  money  which  was  formerly 
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expended  by  an  institution  now  relieves  more  than  twice  as 
many  sick,  and  in  the  course  of  years  is  equitably  returned  to 
the  treasuries  of  the  cities  and  towns.  It  was  not  expected 
that,  under  this  law,  their  entire  bills  would  be  paid.  The 
legislature  virtually  said  to  the  local  authorities,  ^^  Take  good 
care  of  the  State's  poor  sick  at  home,  and  we  will  repay  you 
what  the  average  of  similar  cases  would  have  cost  per  week  in 
our  hospital."  But  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been  such 
that  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  claims  have  been  repaid  in  full, 
while  the  deductions  from  the  remainder  are  usually  due  to 
three  causes:  (1)  excessive  medical  bills;  (2)  failure  to 
comply  with  the  statute ;  (3)  the  increased  cost  attending 
infectious  diseases,  and  cases  suddenly  fatal,  where  from  the 
shortness  of  the  time  the  largest  legal  rate  per  week  will  not 
cover  the  outlay.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  law  redresses  a  long 
standing  grievance  of  the  towns ;  that  it  prevents  the  separa- 
tion of  families,  and  spares  the  feelings  of  the  sick  and  of  their 
relatives  ;  that  it  shortens  the  period  of  public  support  by  nearly 
one-half ;  that  under  close  supervision  it  does  not  promote,  but 
positively  checks  pauperization  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  accom- 
plishes more  good  with  less  money. 

jHbtr  the  Law  Works. 

The  method  of  procedure  under  this  statute  is  as  follows : 
Whenever  a  person,  having  no  known  settlement  in  the  State, 
falls  sick  in  any  of  its  cities  or  towns,  and  calls  for  public  relief, 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  ascertain  if  the 
patient  can  be  safely  or  legally  removed  to  the  State  almshouse. 
If  in  their  judgment  he  cannot  be  so  removed,  because  it  would 
endanger  his  health  or  because  he  has  some  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease,  they  must  relieve  him  where  he  is,  mailing  on 
the  same  day  a  notice  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  of  which 
a  proper  form  is  printed  in  your  annual  Reports.  Every  day's 
delay  in  mailing  deprives  them  of  re-imbursement  for  that 
day's  expenses.  They  must  then  continue  to  care  for  the 
patient  suitably  till  his  death,  or  till  such  time  as  he  is  able  to 
be  removed  ;  when  they  must  send  him  to  a  State  almshouse, 
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or  cut  off  his  aid,  unless  they  choose  to  give  it  without  charge 
to  the  State. 

Meanwhile^  if  circumstances  warrant  it,  the  patient  will  be 
Tisited  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  who  will  make  all  necessary 
inTCstigation.  If  he  should  find  that  the  patient  was  settled  in 
some  other  town,  he  would  at  once  inform  the  overseers ;  if  he 
should  believe  him  able  to  be  removed  to  a  State  almshouse,  or 
to  his  friends,  or  to  a  place  of  settlement  in  another  State,  he 
would  notify  them  that  the  State's  responsibility  had  ceased. 

After  the  closing  of  the  relief,  the  overseers  should  immedi- 
ately send  a  bill  to  the  Board,  made  out  conformably  to  the 
directions  in  either  of  its  last  two  annual  Reports, — which 
will  be  audited  at  once,  and,  if  correct,  the  allowance  will  be 
payable  within  two  weeks. 

TTie  Tewksbury  Almshouse. 

So  easy  is  it  to  hold  the  State  responsible,  and  to  secure  full 
or  substantial  reimbursement  for  every  proper  case,  that  there  is 
no  inducement  to  the  towns  to  send  a  sick  person  inhumanly  to 
an  institution.  Hence  it  is  with  some  surprise  that  your  Agent 
has  read  in  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Almshouse 
at  Tewksbury,  the  following  passage  : — 

*'The  medical  report  exhibits  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
deaths  during  the  year,  and  suggests  some  of  the  causes.  We  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  the  municipal  authorities  who  have  charge 
of  transferring  the  poor  from  their  own  care  to  that  of  the  State, 
are  more  than  negligent  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick.  Many 
instances  have  occurred  where  invalid  paupers  have  been  brought  to 
the  institution  in  a  dying  condition,  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  indicated  haste  on  the  part  of  the  overseers  lest  the  patient 
should  die  on  their  hands.  If  these  cases  can  be  reached  and 
remedied  by  legislation,  let  the  remedy  be  promptly  and  severely 
applied." 

Tlie  high  character  of  these  gentlemen  and  their  close 
attention  to  their  duties  through  a  term  of  service,  unusually 
protracted,  give  to  their  deliberate  statement  of  facts  no 
common  weight.     Your  Agent  therefore  suggests    that    the 
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Board  call  for  an  exact  account  of  the  number  of  persons  so 
sent,  their  names  and  diseases,  the  precise  condition  of  each 
when  admitted,  the  dates  of  those  admissions  and  the  names 
of  the  towns  and  overseers  sending  them.  Thus  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained whether  there  had  been  a  negligence  amounting  to 
violation  of  law,  which  should  warrant  the  inspectors  in  pros- 
ecuting the  said  parties  under  the  third  section  of  the  Act  of 
1865,  which  appears  fully  sufficient  to  reach  these  cases. 

Your  Agent  was  aware  that  occasionally  a  sick  person  was 
so  sent,  whom  the  event  proved  had  better  not  have  gono.  But 
he  has  uniformly  found  that  these  few  cases  occurred  from  one 
of  two  causes :  (1)  a  miscalculation  of  the  patient's  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  attending  physician ;  (2)  because  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient  were  so  unfortunate,  that  his  chances 
of  life,  and  certainly  his  comfort,  while  yet  living,  would  be 
improved  by  removal.  The  absence  of  any  motive  for  such 
conduct  would  render  any  unlawful  intent  highly  improbable. 
A  thorough  investigation  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  serve  to 
reduce  the  number  even  of  .errors  of  judgment. 

Proceedings  under  the  Law  for  1870. 

The  whole  number  of  notices  for  the  calendar  year  just 
expired  was  1,327.  These  purported  to  cover  the  cases  of 
1,575  sick  persons.  They  really  covered  about  1,600.  Prom 
inadvertence,  or  want  of  familiarity  with  the  law  on  the  part  of 
overseers,  members  of  families  who  were  not  sick  were  some- 
times included  in  the  notices,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  were 
sick  while  the  name  of  but  one  was  mentioned.  These  persons 
were  locally  distributed  as  follows  : — 


SuflFolk,    . 

.  683 

Hampden, 

.     98 

Essex, 

,  255  \  Hampshire, 

.     27 

Middlesex, 

.  140 

Franklin, 

4 

Norfolk,  . 

.     39 

Berkshire, 

,     24 

Bristol,    . 

.  131 

Nantucket, 

1 

Plymouth, 

6 

Dukes,     .        .        .        , 

8 

T^A  t*n  jaf  o  V|1  A 

2 

Worcester, 

,  157 

Total,  .        .        .        : 

1,675 
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And  hi  point  of  time  as  follows : — 


January, . 

.  868 

August,  . 

.    78 

February, 

.  148 

September, 

.    80 

March,    . 

.  164 

October,  . 

.  106 

April, 

.    95 

November, 

.  102 

May, 

.  108 

December, 

.  182 

June, 

.    70 

July, 

.    89 

Total,  . 

1,576 

This  distribution  as  to  time  is  very  unequal  and  inconven- 
ient ;  the  six  months  from  November  to  May,  when  it  is  most 
difficult  to  travel,  furnishing  1,054  cases,  and  the  period  from 
May  1  to  November  1,  but  521.  The  shortness  of  the  days,  the 
condition  of  the  country  roads,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the  poisonous  atmosphere  to  which  the  visitor  is  constantly 
subjected  render  the  service  in  winter  not  only  severe,  but 
dangerous. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  number  of  cases  furnished 
by  each  county  in  each  month  of  1870,  with  the  proportion  to 
the  population : — 


m 
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The  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  entire  State  is  one 
to  925.  In  inspecting  the  above  table,  one  can  hardly  omit 
to  notice  the  great  increase  of  cases  in  Suffolk  county,  from 
November  to  December,  being  149  per  cent.,  while  the  other 
counties  as  a  whole  made  a  gain  of  but  85  per  cent.  This 
occurs  without  fail  every  year,  and  is  due  to  the  wretched 
sanitary  condition  of  some  sections  of  Boston.  The  inequali- 
ties in  the  several  counties  are  remarkable.  Essex,  with  its 
rocky  formation,  its  pure  sea  breezes  and  running  streams,  fur- 
nishes one  sick  State  pauper  to  every  788  of  its  population  ; 
while  Middlesex,  with  its  sluggish  rivers  and  large  extent  of 
water-soaked  meadows,  and  its  larger  suburban  and  manufac- 
turing population,  furnishes  only  one  to  1,960.  Not  less  peculiar 
is  the  record  of  the  cities  of  the  one  county  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  other.  Lai^rrence,  with  29,000  people,  furnishes  51 
cases;  Lowell,  close  by,  with  41,000,  but  14.  Salem,  with 
24,000,  has  58 ;  Cambridge,  with  40,000,  but  20;  Gloucester, 
41,  Somerville,  of  almost  equal  population,  but  13.  If  this  was 
the  result  of  a  single  year  only,  it  might  be  deemed  accidental ; 
but  the  record  of  each  in  succession  is  essentially  the  same. 

Southern  Massachusetts,  the  country  of  swamps  and  ponds 
and  imperfect  drainage,  in  six  counties,  with  nearly  300,000 
people  (including  a  large  foreign  element  and  many  colored 
immigrants  from  the  South),  shows  exactly  the  same  number  of 
cases  as  four  places  in  Essex  combined,  and  owes  two-thirds  of 
these  to  the  three  railroad  lines  from  New  York  which  traverse 
its  territory. 

The  whole  number  of  towns  in  the  State  which  have  sent 
notices  to  the  Board  for  1870,  is  123,  leaving  215  towns  that 
have  sent  none.  Those  contributing  most  largely  will  be  found 
in  the  following  table,  which  includes  all  but  230  of  the  sick  of 
1870.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  same  list,  with  slightly 
varying  numbers,  will  stand  good  for  every  year. 
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Towns  sending  Notices. 

Boston, 

672 

Lowell, 

14 

Worcester, . 

61 

Blackstone, 

18 

Springfield, 

61 

Attleborough,     . 

18 

Salem, 

68 

Holyoke,    . 

16 

Pall  River, 

47 

Middlefield, 

16 

Charlestown, 

47 

Pitchburg,  . 

9 

Lawrence,  .        •        , 

51 

Northbridge, 

8 

New  Bedford, 

41 

Adams, 

7 

Lynn, 

87 

Haverhill,  . 

7 

Newburyport, 

85 

Marlborough,      .        . 

9 

Gloucester, 

41 

Hardwick,  . 

9 

Cambridge, 

20 

Coliasset,    . 

9 

T^niint/^n 

29 

X.  ctltlltVIII,        •                • 

Chelsea, 

11 

Total, 

1,846 

Somerville, 

13 

Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

The  number  of  visits  to  the  sick  has  been  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  number  of  notices.  Some  have  been  seen  several 
times,  and  some  not  at  all.  These  latter  have  been,  in  part, 
cases  of  disease,  where  it  was  feared  that  the  visitor  might  carry 
contagion  elsewhere,  and  where  removal  was  peremptorily  for- 
bidden by  law ;  in  part,  cases  well  understood  from  knowledge 
of  the  parties  in  former  years ;  and  some  in  distant  towns, 
where  the  journey  would  involve  an  unwarrantable  expense 
and  loss  of  time.  This  visitation  is  not  only  important  but 
necessary  in  the  following  respects. 

(1.)  To  see  if  the  person  can  be  sent  to  a  State  almshouse  or 
elsewhere  without  danger ;  and,  if  so,  to  decline  making  reim- 
bursement from  the  treasury  of  the  Oommonwealth.  The 
number  of  impostors  is  large ;  the  list  of  the  weakly  and  not 
willing  is  larger  still.  The  municipal  authorities,  under  local 
influences,  might,  and  probably  often  would,  unduly  aid  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  ignorant  of  their  true  character,  waste  money  on  the 
former.  But  their  eyes  are  opened  by  the  rigid  scrutiny  of 
your  Agent,  and  their  hands  are  strengthened  by  the  de- 
cision of  an  officer  of  the  State,  who  relieves  them  from  all 
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unpleasant  responsibility.  If  anything  [is  given,  it  is  enough 
to  meet  the  emergency,  and  no  more.  It  is  just  here  that 
pauperization  is  checked  at  the  outset,  and  that  ^^  bummers  " 
begin  to  learn  that  to  live  they  must  work  either  in  an  institu- 
tion or  out  of  one. 

(2.)  To  make  sure  that  the  sick  poor  are  sufficiently  provided 
for,  and  their  ailments  understood  and  properly  treated.  Your 
Agent  finds  that,  in  some  towns,  money  enough  is  expended  to 
insure  comfort,  but  not  in  the  right  direction;  in  others,  that 
the  patient,  who  has  been  allowed  to  choose  his  own  doctor,  is 
the  victim  of  some  arrant  quack,  who  finds  a  consumption  in  a 
common  catarrh,  and  a  ^^  cancer  "  in  a  trifling  ulcer,  and  pre- 
sents a  bill  as  absurd  as  his  diagnosis. 

(3.)  To  ascertain  the  civil  and  social  relations  of  the  sick  per- 
son, that  if  possible  he  may  not  remain  a  public  charge,  unless 
to  some  town  of  settlement. 

(4.)  To  ascertain  the  actual  capacity  of  the  family  for  self- 
support,  that  a  suitable  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  public ;  and  also  the  date 
when  aid  should  properly  cease,  to  the  end  that  when  the 
bills  are  presented  for  audit,  the  facts  may  be  on  record  and 
justice  done  to  both  the  town  and  the  State. 

(5.)  To  gather  and  put  on  record  valuable  information 
respecting  disease  and  mortality ;  the  consequenclb  of  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  the  localities  where  it  pre- 
vails, and  in  general  such  other  facts  as  may  aid  the  Board 
in  its  duties.  If  one  would  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  terrible 
problem  of  dependent  poverty,  he  must  discard  his  theories  and 
his  fastidiousness,  and  go  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city,  and  there  acquire  his  lesson. 

The  Auditing  of  the  Accounts. 

The  visitations  completed,  and  the  results  recorded,  your 
Agent's  next  duty  is  to  examine  and  audit  the  bills  for  the  sick. 
The  cities  and  towns  are  allowed  by  law  till  the  third  Wejjnes- 
day  of  January  to  present  their  claims  for  the  year  preceding. 
Formerly  they  retained  them  till  the  last  moment,  and  many 
were  months,  and  even  years,  behindhand.    But  your  Agent 
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has  advised  them  to  send  their  bill  for  each  case,  as  soon  as 
relief  is  teruiiiidted.  tha:  it  mij  be  audited  while  the  facts  are 
fresh,  and  the  means  at  hmd  for  settling  doubtful  or  disputed 
P'ints.  They  have  so  far  resp«?adod  that  of  the  1,327  claims 
for  ISTO,  covering  LoTo  persons,  nearly  l,Oo«J  have  been  sent  in, 
and  9ii^  covering  1,10;^  persons,  have  already  been  settled. 
These  include  the  Lir^esi  and  m^si  accurate  bills.  Most  of  the 
remaining  oTS  claims  will  be  quite  small  and  many  will  be 
rejected  or  greatly  reduce!  in  tlie  audit.  It  is  easy  therefore 
to  arrive  at  a  reas^inably  clear  idea  of  the  results  of  the  year. 

Your  A^eut  asked  that  the  appropriation  for  1S70  might  be 
reduced   from   -SoO.OOO    to   ?-o/'vO.  basing  his  judgment  on 
an  estimate  of  1.600  persons  to  be  relieved  at  a  cost  for  support 
and  supervision  of  between  *1.>  and  ?16  each,  which  was  about 
the  avewjie  of  former  years.     The  basis  has  proved  correct. 
For  the  above  nazued  l,10i?  patients  whose  cases  have  been 
settled,  the  allowance  is  -Sl-^T^S.-^i  or  an  average  of  $12.42 
each.     But  these  are  the  best  bills,  for  the  longest  periods  of 
time  and  for  the  m^^t  costly  diseases,     Tlie  average  of  the 
remaining    37S   claims   for   4'3'3   [vr?ous,   one-half   of    which 
accrued  in  the  las:  ei^rlit  weeks  of  tlie  year,  cannot  exceed  $13 
each.     The  cos;  o:'  su:v?rvis:on,  visitatiou  and   audit   for  the 
cases  of  1S70  is  tl.iis  far  ^-.iHiVli^.  and  as  the  work  is  nearly 
done  the  Jost  yet  to  accrue  will  be  iridiug,  and  its  average  for 
the  year  will  be  about  $2  20  per  patient.     Deducting  from  the 
arrropriation  of  82.^,000  the  alwe  all  ^wance  of  Slo.76S.52, 
and  the  expenses.  ?2.Vl?.19.  there  is  left  a  balance  of  $^.312.29 
to  cover  the  remaining  claims  and  expenses.     This  will  permit 
an  average  of  ?17.S4,  and  is  more  than  sufficient. 

But  for  the  sudden  inroad  of  smallpox,  which  threw  upon 
the  5:ate  loo  sick  persons  and  a  claim  of  over  $4,000,  an 
approprlarlon  of  $21.0*»  would  have  covered  the  entire  expense 
cf  1^70.  leaving  a  safe  margin.  Your  Agent  would  feel  justified 
in  asking  for  a  further  reduction  for  1S71 :  but  as  the  epidemic 
is  not  vet  exterminated,  he  does  not  think  it  iudicious. 

Of  the  949  bills  paid  for  1,109  persons,  44>  have  been  allowed 
in  full,  and  63  more  within  five  dollars  of  their  face.  The 
aggregate  deductions  on  the  bills  of  1^70  will  be  above  $S,000, 
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the  number  of  claims,  notwithstanding  the  smallpox  cases 
above-named,  is  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  1869 — 1,827  against 
1,462 — and  the  average  time  of  support  less  by  one  week  at 
least. 

But  the  above  statement  by  no  means  includes  all  the  labor 
of  the  jear.  A  large  mass  of  claims  had  been  accumulating 
since  1865,  which  could  not  be  settled  satisfactorily,  for  lack  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  system  of  visitation,  only 
adopted  in  the  spring  of  1869.  Your  Agent  therefore  deemed 
it  best  to  employ  extra  assistants  and  close  up  these  outstanding 
claims.  The  result  is  as  follows :  All  the  claims  for  support  in 
1865,  1866  and  1867  have  been  disposed  of  and  the  books 
closed.  Only  86  claims  of  1868  are  outstanding,  and  only 
87  of  1869.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number 
of  bills  audited  in  1870  with  the  respective  amounts  of  claims, 
allowances  and  deductions : — 


No.  of  Bills. 

Claim. 

Allowance. 

Dedactlon. 

Support  in  1869  and  pre- 
▼ioitfl  yean,         .        • 

Burials  in  ditto, 

Support  in  1870,    • 

Bariab  in  ditto, 

767 
338 
949 
534 

$20,239  11 

2,893  25 

17,575  11 

4,240  38 

$13,573  27 

2,698  25 

13,768  52 

4,088  75 

•6,665  84 

195  00 

3,806  59 

151  63 

Totals,     . 
Total  support, 
Total  borials,      . 

2,578 

1,706 

872 

•44,947  85 

•37,814  22 

•7,133  63 

•34,128  79 
•27,341  79 

•6,787  00 

•10,819  06 

•10,472  43 

•346  63 

This  compression  of  the  work  of  nearly  two  years  into  one 
lias  added  about  $1,000  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
office.  This  outlay  will  not  be  required  again.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  work  of  1869  and  previous  years  during  1870  are 
as  follows : — 
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1.  Compensation. 

1. 

H.  B.  Wheelwright,  agent,  . 

•        • 

.  1577  60 

2. 

Geo.  B.  Tufts,  Ist  clerk. 

•        • 

.    300  00 

3. 

A.  F.  Bailey,  2d  clerk. 

•        . 

.    200  00 

4. 

Geo.  H.  Burt,  meRsenger,     . 

•        . 

.    150  00 

2.  Travel  and  Incidentals. 

1.  H.  B.  Wheelwright,     . 

2.  Geo.  B.  Tufts,     . 

3.  A.  F.  Bailey, 

4.  Geo.  H.  Burt,      • 

5.  Incidentals,.        • 


tl,227  50 


t95  25 

108  76 

41  21 

54  02 

31  43 


330  67 


Total, 

Allowance  for  support,  1869,  and  previously, 


«1,558  17 
13,573  27 


Total, 115,141  44 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  1870  were  as  follows  : 


1.  Compensation. 

1. 

H.  B.  Wheelwright,  agent, 

.  91,567  50 

2. 

Geo.  B.  Tufts,  Ist  clerk,    . 

.       257  67 

3. 

A.  F.  Bailey,  2d  clerk,       . 

.       100  01 

4. 

Geo  H.  Burt,  messenger,  .        . 

.       416  66 

5. 

John  H.  Eidridge,  assistant, 

68  00 

•2,409  84 


2.  Travel  and  Incidentals. 

1.  H.  B.  Wheelwright, 

2.  Geo.  B.  Tufts, 

3.  A.  F.  Bailey, 

4.  Geo.  H.  Burt, 

5.  John  H.  Eidridge, 

6.  Other  parties, 

7.  Incidentals, 


Total  for  1870, 
Allowance  for  support,  1870, 


Total, 


Total  expenses  for  audit,  etc., 
Total  for  support  and  burials. 


f227  19 
81  23 
18  13 
67  20 
9  30 
14  34 
91  96 


509  35 


-    2,919  19 
13,768  62 

♦16,687  71 

f4,477  36 
84,128  79 


In  all, 


138,606  15 
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From  May  to  November,  the  force  employed  iu  this  depart- 
ment has  been  limited  to  your  Agent,  with  one  assistant  at  a 
salary  of  $600  per  annum,  and  occasionally  temporary  aid  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars.  From  November  to  May,  the 
pressure  of  business  requires  the  employment  of  at  least  one 
expert,  and  some  other  temporary  assistance  ;  but  the  amount 
saved  both  to  the  towns  and  the  State,  by  the  services  of  these 
employes  well  repays  tliis  outlay. 

II.  General  Results  since  1865. 

The  active  connection  of  your  Agent  with  the  administration 
of  this  department  of  the  State  Charities,  may  be  briefly  stated. 
As  General  Agent  of  the  Board,  he  audited  the  bills  sent  in  and 
occasionally  visited  the  sick  poor,  from  the  time  the  law  went 
into  effect,  about  the  first  of  June,  1865,  until  his  resignation 
as  General  Agent,  in  July,  1868.  Very  few  claims  for  support 
were  presented  previous  to  October  1, 1865,  the  existence  and 
effect  of  the  law  becoming  very  gradually  known  to  the  muni- 
cipal authorities ;  during  the  calendar  year  1865  the  number  of 
cases  presented  was  170,  and  the  amount  allowed  was  $1,690.26  ; 
in  1866,  820  cases,  for  which  17,441.63  was  allowed ;  in  1867, 
1,373  cases,  for  which  $12,518.46  was  allowed;  leaving  at  the 
close  of  that  year  nearly  a  thousand  (991)  unsettled  claims  of 
the  three  years.  In  1868  your  Agent  gave  his  personal  super- 
vision to  the  business  until  his  resignation  in  July,  and  the 
work  was  carried  on  by  his  assistant  until  October,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  General  Agent.  Under 
the  amended  law  of  1869,  the  work  was  again  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  undersigned,  March  3,  1869,  and  has  since  been 
carried  on  by  him  with  a  far  greater  share  of  his  personal  atten- 
tion than  he  could  give  while  burdened  with  the  duties  of  your 
General  Agency.  As  Special  Agent  for  the  past  two  years,  he 
has  for  the  first  time  fully  comprehended  the  scope  and  opera- 
tions of  the  new  department  practically  created  by  the  law  of 
1865.  The  whole  number  of  notices  sent  in  1868  was  1,620, 
the  largest  over  received,  and  of  persons  1,729.  On  the  3d  of 
March  1869,  when  your  Agent  resumed  his  work  in  this  depart- 
lueut,  842  of  these  claims  had  been  settled,  leaving  nearly  800 
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still  to  be  settled,  and  there  were  also  more  than  a  hundred 
outstanding  claims  of  1867,  as  well  as  many  of  previous  years. 
During  the  year  1S69,  claims  of  1868  and  previous  years,  to 
the  amount  of  about  $3,000  were  allowed,  and  1,462  notices, 
covering  1,569  persons  were  received  for  the  year  1869.  Of  these 
claims  1,174  were  settled  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1870,  and  the 
amount  allowed  for  them  was  $17,367.81,  or  $4,518.41  less 
than  was  claimed.  As  already  stated,  the  further  sum  of 
$13,573.27  has  been  allowed  in  1870  for  the  claims  of  1869  and 
previous  years,  the  deduction  on  these  claims  being  $6,665.84, 
and  there  are  now  outstanding,  of  the  great  mass  of  claims  ac- 
cumulated and  presented  since  the  beginning  of  1869,  for  that 
and  previous  years,  only  36  claims  of  1868  and  87  of  1869,  the 
total  amount  of  which  when  finally  settled,  cannot  exceed  $2,000, 
and  will  probably  fall  short  of  $1,500.  The  appropriations  for 
the  six  years  that  the  law  has  been  a  source  of  expense  to  the 
State  have  been,  for  1865  $4,600,  for  1866  $15,000,  for  1867 
$27,000,  for  1868  $33,000,  for  1869  $30,000,  and  in  1870  $25,000, 
making  a  total  of  $134,600,  or  an  average  of  about  $25,000  a 
year.  The  actual  expenses  paid  and  allowed,  up  to  Jan.  1, 1871, 
as  shown  by  the  auditor's  books,  were  $113,633.62 ;  the  estimated 
outstanding  balance  duo  for  1869  and  previous  years  is  $1,500, 
and  for  1870,  $8,000,  making  an  aggregate  paid,  allowed  and 
estimated,  for  the  five  and  one-half  years  that  the  law  has  been 
actually  in  operation  up  to  Jan.  1, 1871,  of  $123,133.62,  an  aver- 
age of  $22,500  in  each  year.  For  only  two  of  these  years  has 
the  average  number  of  persons,  the  average  time  of  their  sup- 
port and  the  average  weekly  cost  been  approximately  computed, 
namely,  for  1869  and  1870.  In  1869  the  average  number 
supported  was  about  250,  the  average  period  of  dependence  8 
weeks,  and  the  average  weekly  cost,  including  all  expenses  of 
the  agency,  was  $2.20 ;  in  1870  the  average  number  is  less  thaa 
200,  the  average  time  of  dependence  six  weeks,  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost  will  be  about  $2.50.  The  whole  number  of 
notices  received,  from  June,  1865  to  January,  1871,  has  been 
6,772,  and  of  persons  relieved  (partly  estimated),  7,440. 
Many  of  these  notices  relate  to  the  same  persons  at  successive 
periods,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  different  persons  does 
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not  exceed  7,000  in  five  and  one-half  years.  As  there  was  but 
one  appropriation  for  the  two  years  1865-6,  the  whole  period 
may  be  called  five  years,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  in 
each  year  1,400.  But  the  constant  average  of  persons  aided 
and  supported,  though  rising  to  some  275  in  1868,  has  been 
for  the  whole  period  less  than  200,  and  probably  will  not  exceed 
that  figure  in  1871.  About  as  many  more  persons,  however, 
were  benefited  indirectly  by  the  aid  furnished,  if  your  Agent 
may  judge  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years.  The  sum 
actually  paid  for  1865,  as  shown  by  the  auditor's  books,  was 
$3,535.88 ;  for  1866,  $12,684.24  ;  for  1867,  125,634.45 ;  for 
1868,  $26,390.49 ;  for  1869,  $28,701.40  ;  and  for  1870,  thus  far, 
$14,706.51 ;  including  in  each  year  the  expenses  of  supervision, 
though  these  have  been  somewhat  imperfectly  classified  by  the 
auditor.  In  fact,  the  amount  for  support  in  1868,  and  the 
expenses  properly  belonging  to  that  year,  would  be  more  than 
$29,000  probably,  and  for  1869,  less  than  $28,000,  while  for 
1870  they  cannot  well  exceed  $25,000,  the  amount  appropriated. 
The  sums  paid  for  burials  in  1865,  were  $2,602  ;  in  1866,  $2,- 
763.50 ;  in  1867,  when  the  rate  of  payment  was  doubled, 
$5,025.75 ;  in  1868,  $6,136.97 ;  in  1869,  $6,917.76 ;  and  in 
1870,  thus  far,  $3,883.75 ;  in  all  during  the  six  years,  $27,329.72. 
Your  Agent  also  audits  these  bills  after  due  examination  of  the 
circumstances  in  each  case. 

ni.  The  Lessons  op  Experience. 
In  discussing  the  lessons  taught  by  the  foregoing  statistics, 
your  Agent  desires  to  speak  with  the  utmost  candor.  No  man 
within  the  last  twelve  years  has  said  or  written  more  good  words 
for  the  State  almshouses  and  their  managers  than  himself.  He 
desires  to  take  nothing  back.  But  the  needs  of  a  mere  occa- 
sion disappear,  and  the  expedients  to  meet  them  must  not 
always  be  maintained.  ^^  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away."  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  pauper  system  can  be 
devised,  which  shall  stand  in  permanence  through  the  ages. 
Oar  fathers  understood  this  thoroughly,  and  were  wise  enough 
to  prescribe  in  their  legislation  the  general  duties  of  overseers 
of  the  poor,  and  to  abstain  from  too  much  detail  as  to  methods. 
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These  must  be  determiued  by  applying  common  sense  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  every  generation  and  even  of  every 
decade.  What  was  desirable  twenty  years  ago,  is  not  necessa- 
rily judicious,  or  economical  now.  It  is  becoming  then,  without 
bias  of  interest  or  prejudice,  and  without  forcing  figures  into 
the  service  of  a  mere  theory,  to  examine  the  record  of  each 
passing  year,  that  we  may  the  better  comprehend  how  to  deal 
justly  both  with  the  pauper  and  the  tax-payer. 

Supervision  as  a  Check  on  Pay  per  ism. 

1.  During  the  past  year  your  Agent  has  been  led  to  compre- 
hend, as  never  before,  the  power  of  close  supervision  as  an 
element  in  any  system  purporting  to  deal  with  pauperism.  He 
feels  that  an  inferior  system  witli  it  is  preferable  to  a  good  sys- 
tem without  it.  The  latter,  without  it,  will  inevitably  become 
demoralized  ;  while  the  former  contains  within  itself  the  germs 
of  its  own  amendment.  That  rigid,  impartial  and  persistent 
scrutiny  which  singles  out  each  applicant,  traces  him  tlirough 
all  his  antecedents  of  person  and  family,  explores  his  present 
and  calculates  his  future,  developing  every  physical  and  mental 
weakness  or  disadvantage,  and  also  every  capacity  for  self- 
support,  and  every  duty  of  kindred  that  can  be  legally  exacted 
or  will  probably  be  fulfilled,  and  then  precisely  adapts  the 
present  relief  to  the  actual  need,  is  the  surest  protection  for 
the  pauper  and  the  community.  It  saves  the  latter  from  waste 
and  depredation,  and  makes  the  best  use  of  its  means.  It 
saves  the  former  from  liimself  if  a  spark  of  hope  is  left ;  and  if 
not,  it  guarantees  him  his  rights  of  kindred,  and  failing  these, 
enough  from  tlie  public  resources.  Under  such  a  supervision 
pauperization  is  impossible,  imposture  is  check-mated,  and  the 
pangs  of  sickness  and  poverty  are  not  supplemented  by  fear 
and  despair. 

Continuance  and  Cost  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

2.  As  bearing  upon  local  support  as  a  question  of  econ- 
omy, he  has  learned  three  facts :  first,  that  supervision  of  the 
outside  poor  costs  the  State  much  less  than  when  they  are 
supported  in  institutions ;  second,  that  their  average  period  of 
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disability  is  shorter  by  nearly  one-half;  third,  that  this  speedier 
return  of  the  dependent  to  self-supporting  labor  is  a  great  gain 
to  the  public  in  that  production  which  is  the  basis  of  all  pros- 
perity. Under  this  head  your  Agent  has  only  room  to  say  that 
he  finds  the  average  period  of  disability  of  the  sick  poor  unable 
to  be  moved,  about  five  (5)  weeks  shorter  than  of  the  paupers 
admitted  to  the  almshouses.  Now,  if  only  one-third  of  these, 
on  convalescence,  should  produce  but  six  dollars'  worth  for 
each  of  these  five  weeks,  the  sum  would  nearly  or  quite  sup- 
port all  the  sick  poor  of  the  State  for  the  entire  year. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  regular  salaries  at  the  State  Alms- 
house at  Tewksbury  for  the  last  year  were  111,399.11.  The 
cost  of  living  for  the  officers  and  residents,  numbering  some 
thirty,  can  hardly  be  less  than  $5,600.  This  sum,  divided  by 
the  whole  number  supported  wholly  or  partially  during  the 
year,  would  give  about  $7.18  as  the  cost  of  supervision  for  each 
inmate.  That  it  is  so  small  is  due  to  the  untiring  industry  of 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Marsh,  whose  zealous  and  humane 
labors  for  over  twelve  years  in  so  discouraging  a  field  should 
be  fully  appreciated.  In  the  other  State  almshouses  it  is 
larger  yet,  from  their  smaller  number  of  inmates.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  outside  sick  poor  in  has  never  exceeded  one-third  of 
the  above  amount. 

Indiscriminate  Charity. 

8.  Your  Agent  has  lefarned  more  thoroughly  than  before 
the  evil  consequences  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  by  private 
individuals.  This  always  stands  in  the  way  of  the  best  directed 
efTorts  to  check  pauperization.  If  all  the  money  paid  out  for 
charity  in  this  community  were  fairly  distributed  and  used 
according  to  its  intent,  there  would  be  no  suffering  from  cold 
or  hunger.  But  large  sums  go  to  the  most  clamorous  and  pre- 
tentious, who  are  usually  the  most  unworthy,  while  modest 
merit  is  left  unawares  to  starve.  If,  in  any  of  our  cities,  indi- 
Tidual  almsgiving  could  be  stopped  and  some  sensible  person 
be  detailed  for  each  fire  district,  to  receive  and  distribute  the 
old  clothes  and  refuse  food  of  that  district,  and  disburse  such 
sums  as  its  inhabitants  might  choose  to  give,  meanwhile  acting 
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as  a  medium  between  persons  out  of  work  and  those  needing 
workers,  the  mere  waste  of  that  city  would  nearly  supply  its 
needy,  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  by  the  public 
would  be  incredibly  small. 

Shelter  First  Needed. 

4.  He  is  led  also  to  believe  that  the  public  money  is  not 
always  expended  in  the  right  direction.  Too  much  is  given  in 
"  orders  "  for  groceries  and  the  like,  material  easily  convertible 
into  potent  agents  for  mischief;  too  little  is  expended  for  better 
ventilated  and  warmer  tenements.  Give  a  poor  family  shelter 
and  warmth,  and  they  will  not  need  so  much  food ;  in  fact  their 
united  exertions  will  very  often  secure  all  else  that  is  necessary 
to  maintain  life  and  strength.  The  purer  air,  the  better  diges- 
tion and  the  greater  vigor  therefrom  resulting,  with  the 
comforting  assurance  that  they  have  in  any  event  a  warm  home 
to  take  refuge  in,  will  sooner  restore  them  to  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  self-maintenance. 

A   Change  of  System  Proposed. 

5.  Finally,  your  Agent  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for 
carefully  considering,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  that  can  be 
gathered,  whether  the  deserving  State  poor  cannot  now  be  more 
economically  and  humanely  supported  at  home,  under  the 
supervision  of  your  Board,  on  the  same  plan  with  the  sick  poor, 
than  by  maintaining  State  almshouses  for  such  diminished 
numbers.  To  this  end  he  would  contribute  facts  by  way  of 
comparison :  (a)  as  to  numbers  and  description ;  (6)  as  to 
locality  ;  (c)  as  to  cost. 

(a)  Numbers  Inside  and  Outside  the  State  Almshouses, 

The  number  admitted  to  the  three  State  almshouses,  from  the 
cities  and  towns,  last  year,  was  2,008  ;  but  as  73  of  these  were 
persons  appearing  the  second  time  within  the  same  year,  the 
whole  number  of  different  persons  thus  admitted  appears  to  be 
1,935.  The  number  of  births  was  96,  and  the  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  882,  thus  making  the  total  number  sup- 
ported, exclusive  of  transfers  from  hospitals,  etc.,  whether  for  a 
single  day  or  the  entire  year,  2,913.  The  average  duration  of 
support  was  probably  about  three  months,  which  is  equal  to 
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about  one  month  of  support  to  be  furnished  by  every  167  peo- 
ple throughout  the  State. 

But  the  burden  would  be  even  lighter  than  this ;  for  of  the 
foregoing  2,918,  800  were  mere  tramps,  who  stayed  but  a  day 
or  two,  and  but  for  the  existence  of  an  almshouse  would  have 
*^  marched  on '' ;  a  race  for  the  continuance  of  which  the  towns 
are  mainly  responsible,  and  which  can  be  virtually  annihilated 
by  the  vagrant  laws,  whenever  the  towns  see  fit  to  apply  them  ; 
480  more  were  insane  persons  who  would  not  have  left  the 
institution.  Probably  700  wefe  strangers  who  were  removed 
from  the  State  by  your  authority,  and  could  more  easily  and 
cheaply  have  been  taken  from  the  towns  where  they  were  than 
by  the  round-about  route  of  a  State  almshouse  ;  171  more  were 
vicious  paupers  who  were  sentenced  in  the  special  courts  to  the 
State  workhouse,  and  could  as  well  have  been  sentenced  in  the 
local  courts  before  admission. 

These  deductions  would  reduce  the  number  to  be  locally 
supported,  to  between  1,300  and  1,400  ;  the  time  of  support 
to  between  3,900  and  4,200  months,  and  the  average  to  not 
over  one  month  of  support  to  every  850  of  our  population. 

The  sick  State  poor  outside  of  the  State  almshouses,  were 
1,575  for  the  year,  directly  aided,  and  1,625  indirectly  aided ; 
iu  all,  8,200.  The  average  time  of  their  relief  was  about  six 
weeks,  giving  a  total  of  2,200  months  for  those  directly  aided, 
and  4,500  for  the  whole  number.  Thus,  while  not  more  than 
1,400  persons  in  the  State  almshouses  required  not  less  than 
8,900  months'  support,  or  a  constant  average  of  at  least  830 
persons,  8,200  persons  out  of  the  almshouses  were  relieved  at 
the  cost  of  ^200  months'  support,  a  constant  average  of  not 
more  than  200  persons,  and  at  a  much  smaller  cost,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

(6)  Locality  of  the  Ins  and  Outs. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  these  two  classes  of  State  poor  are 
distributed  as  to  locality.  A  table  has  already  been  given, 
showing  the  counties  where  the  sick  poor  were  aided  ;  the  same 
figures,  combined  with  others  from  the  almshouse  registers, 
show  whence  come  2,004  of  the  2,008  admitted  frmu  the  towns 
to  the  State  almshouses. 
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InSUte 
Counties.  AlmshoaM. 

Suffolk  had 956 

Middlesex, 288 

Essex, 163 

Hampden, 292 

Worcester, 106 

Bristol, 94 

Norfolk, 30 

Berkshire, 33 

Hampshire, r  ^^ 

Plymouth, 15 

Franklin,     .' •        •        •  7 

Dukes,         • - 

Barnstable, 4 

Nantucket, 1 


Aided 
Outslda. 

683 

140 

255 

98 

157 

131 

39 

24 

27 

6 

4 

8 

2 

1 


2,004         1,575 

The  inequalities  of  distribution  of  both  classes  of  the  poor  are 
seen  in  the  above  table,  which  shows  that  the  six  soiithern 
counties,  with  a  population  of  298,444,  sent  only  144  paupers 
to  the  almshouse,  and  had  only  187  sick  State  poor  outside ; 
while  Suffolk,  with  a  population  somewhat  smaller  (270,977), 
sent  956  paupers  to  the  State  almshouse,  and  had  688  aided 
outside, — a  disproportion  of  more  than  five  to  one,^compared  to 
the  population*.  But  the  following  list  of  towns  sending  State 
paupers  and  aiding  the  sick  State  poor  at  home,  will  make  the 
inequality  still  more  evident : — 


Boston,     • 
Lowell,     . 
Lawrence, 

Sent  to 
Almshoiue. 

.    927 
.    109 
.      68 

Aided 
Oataide. 

672 
14 
51 

Holyoke,  . 
Newburyport,   • 
Haverhill, 

Sent  to 
AlmshooM. 

.        11 

9 
9 

Aided 
OatBlde. 

15 

85 

7 

Worcester, 

.      60 

61 

Adams,     .        .        < 

8 

7 

Fall  River, 
Springfield, 
Salem,       .        . 
Charlestown,     . 

.      50 
.      36 
.      31 
.      23 

47 
61 
58 
47 

Fitchburg,         •        , 
Northbridge,     • 
Attleborough,   • 
Blackstone,       • 

8 
3 
2 
2 

9 

8 

18 

13 

New  Bedford,   • 

.      21 

41 

Cohasset,  .        • 

1 

9 

Cambridge, 
Chelsea,    .        • 
Taunton,  .        •        , 

.      20 
.      17 
.      16 

20 
11 
22 

Hardwick,         •        . 
Marlborough,    .        « 
Middlefield,      . 

1 
1 

9 

9 

15 

Lynn, 

Somerrille,        •        . 

.      12 
.      12 

37 
13 

1,468 

1,845 

Gloucester,       •        < 

11 

41 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  same  27  cities  and  towns,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  713,428,  which  sent  to  the  State  almshouses  1,468 
paupers  but  of  a  total,  exclusive  of  tramps  and  second  comers, 
of  1,672,  sent  notices  to  your  Agent  also  of  1,345  patients  out  of 
a  total  in  the  State  of  1,575 ;  so  that  the  remaining  311  towns, 
with  a  population  of  744,627,  sent  to  the  State  almshouses 
only  204  persons,  while  supporting  230  of  the  sick  State  poor 
at  home.  And  it  will  presently  appear  that  about  half  the 
towns  in  the  State  neither  sent  paupers  to  the  State  almshouses, 
nor  supported  the  sick  State  poor  at  home  ;  the  whole  number 
of  towns  sending  to  the  almshouses  being  130,  while  123  sup- 
ported the  sick  State  poor  at  home,  and  all  but  about  30  of 
these  two  classes  of  towns  were  identical.  By  considering  the 
three  almshouse  districts  similar  facts  will  display  themselves. 

The  first  almshouse  district  (Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex), 
with  a  few  outside  towns,  in  all  97  cities  and  towns,  with  a 
population  of  776,725,  sent  to  Tewksbury  Almshouse,  the  past 
year,  1,424  State  paupers,  of  whom  66  were  tramps  from 
Tewksbury.  Of  these  97  towns  and  cities,  44  sent  no  paupers 
at  all,  19  one  each,  9  two  each,  and  25  sent  1,387 ;  Boston, 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Salem  and  Charlestown  sent  1,158  paupers 
from  a  population  of  373,019  ;  and  the  remaining  places  with 
403,706  people  sent  but  200.  During  the  year  1870  these  same 
97  places  sent  your  Agent  notices  of  1,090  sick  State  paupers  ; 
Boston,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Salem  and  Charlestown  sent  notices 
for  842  persons ;  and  the  remaining  92  place  for  248 ;  while 
47  places  sent  no  notice. 

The  second  almshouse  district,  comprising  the  six  southern 
counties,  sent  to  the  Bridgewater  Almshouse,  as  above  stated, 
144  State  paupers ;  but,  of  the  87  cities  and  towns  in  these 
counties,  58  sent  no  paupers  at  all,  14  sent  one  each,  and  15 
towns  sent  130  paupers.  Taunton,  New  Bedford  and  Fall 
Biver  sent  87  paupers  from  a  population  of  66,723,  and  the 
remaining  places,  with  231,721  people,  sent  but  57.  During 
the  year  1870  these  same  87  towns  have  sent  your  Agent  notices 
of  187  sick  State  poor,  but  while  60  sent  no  notice,  Taunton, 
New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  sent  notices  for  110  persons. 

The  third  almshouse  district — the  five  western  counties— ex- 
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cludiug  three  towns  which  sent  to  Tewksbury,  in  all,  156  cities 
and  towns  with  a  population  of  896,335,  sent  to  the  Monson 
Almshouse  the  past  year  440  State  paupers,  of  whom  230  were 
tramps  from  Palmer  and  Monson — leaving  but  210  resident 
State  paupers  sent  in  from  156  towns  and  cities.  Of  these,  108 
sent  no  paupers  at  all,  19  sent  one  each,  7  sent  two  each, 
4  sent  three  each,  and  18  towns  and  cities  sent  165  paupers. 
Worcester  and  Springfield  sent  96  from  a  population  of  67,824, 
and  the  remaining  places,  with  a  population  of  328,511,  sent 
114.  During  the  year  1870  these  same  156  cities  and  towns 
have  sent  your  Agent  notices  of  298  sick  State  poor,  but  while 
110  have  sent  no  notices,  Worcester  and  Springfield  sent  notices 
for  122  persons. 

(c)  Comparative  Cost  of  Support. 

It  has  been  seen  that  1,575  of  the  sick  poor,  with  1,625 
dependents  and  connections,  will  cost  this  year  about  $25,000, 
while  the  1,400  almshouse  inmates,  exclusive  of  the  tramps, 
the  insane,  the  criminals  and  the  others,  who  are  either  too 
transient  or  too  permanent  to  be  compared  with  the  sick  poor, 
have  cost  in  the  three  State  almshouses  not  less  than  $40,000, 
including  the  expense  of  their  transportation  and  supervision 
by  the  municipalities  and  the  Board  of  Charities.  That  is  to 
say,  if  your  Agent's  computations  are  correct,  the  occasional 
State  paupers,  resident  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  sent  to  the 
State  almshouses,  have  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  for  the 
same  number  of  persons  as  the  resident  State  poor  who 
have  not  been  removed.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
comparison  cannot  be  an  exact  one,  but  no  one  who  will  under- 
take the  computation  can  fail  to  see  that  the  argument  from 
economy  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  outdoor  relief. 

Submitting  these  facts  and  suggestions,  and  omitting  for  the 
present  any  detailed  statement  concerning  the  observations  of 
your  Agent  on  the  conditions  of  health  and  mortality  among  the 
sick  State  poor,  he  will  here  close  this  imperfect  Report. 

H.  B.  WHEELWRIGHT, 

Special  Agent  for  the  Sick  StaU  Foor. 
Boston,  January  14, 1S71. 
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Freliminart. 


To  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Gentlemen  : — Following  the  established  usage,  the  Secretary 
begins  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
work  of  hb  department  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  SO,  1870. 

Business  of  the  Ofhce. 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  on  the  first  of  No- 
Tember,  1869,  one  month  after  the  official  year  had  commenced, 
and  when  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  was  in  course  of  preparation 
and  partially  in  print,  and  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
business  of  the  previous  year,  the  present  Secretary  did  not 
consider  himself  authorized  in  any  way  to  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work  then  in  progress,  and  left  incomplete  by  his 
predecessor,  or  to  make  any  change  in  the  plan  already  marked 
out*  That  report  was  therefore  completed  by  the  clerks  in  the 
office,  with  as  much  expedition  as  their  diminished  number  and 
the  delays  in  the  reception  of  returns  would  admit;  with  such 
assistance  as  the  Secretary  could  render,  but  with  a  large  amount 
of  extra  and  uncompensated  labor  on  their  part. 

The  work  of  the  office  is  constant ;  and  as  soon  as  the  report 
of  one  year  is  finished,  the  preparation  of  the  succeeding  one 
is  begun.  This  is  necessary,  as  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
brief  period  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  official  year 
and  the  next. legislative  session  to  collate  the  required  facts  and 
statistics  and  set  forth  with  reasonable  fullness  and  accuracy  the 
results  of  the  year's  experience.    Since  the  middle  of  March, 
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1870,  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  last  report,  the  clerks  in 
the  office  have  under  general  instructions  continued  the  several 
registers  of  the  inmates  of  the  various  charitable  and  correction- 
al institutions  under  the  supervision  of  this  Board,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  official  year ;  and  have  also  been  employed  in  making 
the  customary  analyses  of  the  returns  concerning  crime  and 
pauperism.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  labor  will  appear  in 
the  detailed  tables  of  the  Appendix,  to  which  special  attention 
is  invited  as  they  furnish  the  basis  of  the  general  statements 
in  this  Report. 

During  the  prolonged  session  of  the  legislature,  commencing 
with  January  5  and  ending  with  June  23,  legislation  relating  to 
the  charitable  and  correctional  system  of  the  State,  greater  in 
variety  and  importance  than  is  usual,  was  under  discussion. 
The  position  of  the  Secretary  and  the  instructions  of  the  Board 
required  him  to  participate  in  the  hearings  before  committees, 
upon  such  proposed  legislation,  some  of  which  were  protracted 
through  several  sessions  of  the  committees.  For  some  of  these 
considerable  preparation  was  needed,  and  the  clerical  force  of  the 
office  was  frequently  called  into  requisition  for  the  presentation  of 
statistical  or  other  needed  information.  The  more  important 
hearings  were  the  one  upon  the  administration  of  the  State 
Workhouse  and  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions  ;  the  hearing 
upon  the  bill  to  refund  the  tax  paid  on  account  of  alien  passen- 
gers leaving  the  State  within  forty-eight  hours  after  such  pay- 
ment, before  the  same  committee ;  the  hearing  upon  the  bills 
in  relation  to  the  State  Visiting  Agency  and  juvenile  offenders, 
before  the  same  committee,  and  also  before  the  Committee  on 
Prisons,  both  being  finally  consolidated  in  the  bill  which  became 
a  law  as  chapter  859  of  the  Acts  of  1870 ;  and  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Prisons  upon  the  bill  for  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  and  for  the  classification  and  better 
discipline  of  prisoners,  which  became  %  law  as  chapter  370  of 
the  Acts  of  1870.  The  Secretary  was  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  session  almost  daily  engaged  in  attendance  upon  hearuigs, 
preparation  of  bills,  and  in  consultation  with  reference  to  legis- 
lation upon  these  and  kindred  matters. 
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VISITS. 

« 

Visits  op  the  Sbcbetary. 

In  part  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  but  mainly  after 
the  adjournment,  the  Secretary  visited  various  institutions  of 
the  character  which  are  within  the  sphere  of  the  Board's  in- 
spection. During  the  official  year  ending  September  30,  he 
has  visited  all  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  sup- 
ported by  the  State  ;  all  the  institutions  of  that  character  aided 
by  the  State,  except  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Hartford,  which  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  Board 
of  Education ;  all  the  county  prisons,  except  that  at  Edgartown , 
which  seldom  has  an  inmate  ;  and  such  of  the  municipal  alms- 
houses and  places  of  detention,  and  private  charitable  institu- 
tions as  could  be  conveniently  reached.  Some  of  these  he  has 
▼isited  several  times.  He  has  visited  also  the  State  prisons  of 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  that  of  New  York 
at  Auburn,  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  and  the  Eastern  peni- 
tentiary of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  also  taken  occasion  to  visit 
the  National  Military  Asylum  at  Augusta,  Maine,  at  which  dis- 
abled soldiers  of  this  and  other  States  are  provided  for  by  the 
national  government.    The  visits  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 


State  institutions,  .... 

29 

Institutions  aided  by  the  State, 

13 

Conntj  prisons,      .... 

30 

Town  almshouses,  .... 

8 

Other  institutions  in  the  State, 

6 

Institutions  in  other  States,     . 

16 

Total 

101 

Tlie  expenses  incurred  in  these  visits  amounted  to  $149.51, 
which  sum,  added  to  the  visiting  expenses  of  his  predecessor, 
makes  the  Secretary's  visiting  expenses  for  the  year  $176.12. 
No  record  has  been  attempted  of  the  distance  travelled.  From 
these  visits  your  Secretary  has  derived,  as  he  trusts,  some  avail- 
able knowledge  of  the  workings  of  our  own  and  other  systems 
of  charity,  reform  and  correction. 
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Expenses  op  the  Secretary's  Department. 

The  expenditares  of  this  department  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  80, 1870,  have  been  $8,427  80,  classified  as  follows  :— 

Salary  of  the  Secretary,  ....   f  3,000  00 

Clerk  hire, 

Printing  and  binding, 

Stationery, 

Postage,  expressage  and  telegrams,  . 
Incidental  office  expenses. 


4,976  67 

193  18 

114  58 

119  40 

24  02 


Total, $8,427  80 

In  this  statement  the  expenses  of  travel  are  not  included,  as 
they  are  paid  from  the  general  appropriation  of  the  Board  ; 
adding  the  amount  of  these,  which  is  stated  above  as  S176.12, 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  department  reach  the  sum  of 
•8,603.92. 

At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1869,  there  remained  a 
considerable  unexpended  balance  of  appropriations,  both  for 
clerk  hire  and  for  expenses.  It  was  not,  however,  deemed 
prudent  to  reduce  the  estimates  for  either  purpose  for  1870 
below  those  of  1869,  it  being  not  unlikely  that  circumstances 
would  arise  which  would  call  for  the  expenditure  of  sums  as 
large  as  had  been  before  granted.  The  amounts  estimated  by 
your  Secretary  as  required  for  1870  were:  for  clerk  hire, 
$6,200 ;  for  expenses,  11,300  ;  $7,600  in  all.  But  these  esti- 
mates, which  will  not  seem  extravagant  to  one  who  considers 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  possible  exigencies,  were  reduced 
by  the  legislature  to  $5,500  for  clerk  hire,  the  sum  actually 
expended  the  previous  year,  and  $1,000  for  expenses.  With 
these  limitations  of  expenditure  it  has  not  been  thought  best 
to  extend  the  work  of  the  department  beyond  the  ordinary 
routine,  which,  it  may  hero  be  stated,  of  itself  involves  an 
increase  of  labor  each  year.  With  a  reduction  of  the  clerical 
force  through  a  portion .  of  the  year  and  the  effort  to  keep 
within  the  appropriations,  the  sums  still  subject  to  draft  will 
more  than  suffice  for  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year,  and  leave  at  its  close  unexpended  balances  of  each 
appropriation. 
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For  the  preparation  of  statistical  information  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  details,  the  Secretary  is  indebted,  as  his  prede- 
cessors  have  been,  to  the  fidelity  and  intelligence  of  Dr.  H.  0. 
Prentiss,  the  chief  clerk  and  assistant  in  his  department. 

General  Interest  in  Pubuo  Charities  and  Prison  Reform. 

No  new  board  Bimilar  to  this  appears  to  have  been  established 
in  any  other  State  since  the  date  of  the  last  report.  But  of  the 
six  boards  therein  mentioned  that  of  Pennsylvania  has  within 
the  year  been  fully  organized,  and  has  entered  upon  its  work. 
From  such  of  these  boards  as  have  been  sufficiently  long  in 
operation,  reports  have  been  received  at  this  office  which  is  now 
provided  with  general  information  relating  to  the  condition  and 
methods  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  these  reports,  which  are  of  necessity  general 
and  comprehensive  in  character,  the  reports  of  public  insti- 
tutions elsewhere  have  been  diligently  collected  in  the  way  of 
exchange,  and  special  effi^rt  has  been  made  to  complete  the 
files  of  the  prison,  asylum  and  reformatory  reports  of  other  States. 
From  all  these  documents  it  is  apparent  that  elsewhere  as  well 
as  in  Massachusetts  the  attention  of  the  public  is  being  drawn 
to  the  subjects  which  this  Board  has  for  some  years  been  called 
upon  to  treat.  There  is  much  to  hope  from  this  public  awak- 
ening to  the  needs  of  the  criminal  and  dependent  classes. 
With  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  close  of  the  intense  agita- 
tion which  that  institution  had  created,  a  better  opportunity  for 
prison  and  kindred  reforms  was  opened  to  humane  and  generous 
minds,  which  they  have  not  been  slow  to  accept. 

There  have  been  two  movements  during  the  year  which 
deserve  special  mention,  one  confined  to  this  State,  and  the 
other  of  a  national  character. 

In  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  by  the  managers  of  ^^  The  Tem- 
porary Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  at  Dedham," 
and  of  the  ^^  Springfield  Home  for  Friendless  Women  and  Chil- 
dren," a  conference  was  held  November  27, 1869,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
county  prisons  of  the  State,  and  to  mature  some  plan  for  im- 
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proving  them.  Govornor  Glaflin  was  appointed  to  preside. 
There  was  a  discassion  of  some  hoars,  in  which  separate  prisons 
for  women ;  the  classification  of  prisoners ;  special  provision  for 
confirmed  drunkards ;  the  guardianship  by  tlie  State  of  young 
girls  who  are  without  natural  or  legal  guardians,  and  are  enter- 
ing on  a  career  of  vice  ;  better  secular  and  moral  instruction, 
and  a  higher  tone  of  administration  in  prisons,  were  advocated. 
A  committee  was  th6n  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  expressive 
of  their  views,  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature.  One,  stating 
briefly  but  clearly  and  strongly  the  urgent  needs  of  reform  in 
these  important  points,  and  signed  by  many  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  State,  of  different  political  and  religious  sympathies,  was 
accordingly  presented  to  the  legislature  quite  early  in  the 
session.  As  printed  it  makes  Senate  Document  No.  20.  The 
memorialists  were  formally  heard  before  the  Committee  on 
Prisons  on  February  10th  and  February  24th.  The  committee 
made  a  report  with  an  accompanying  bill,  which  makes  Senate 
Document  No.  212.  This  bill,  with  slight  amendments,  not 
affecting  the  main  plan,  passed  the  Senate  without  serious  op- 
position on  May  25.  It  passed  the  House  late  in  the  session, 
after  an  earnest  debate,  with  one  important  amendment  only, 
which  struck  out  the  section  giving  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons 
to  be  appointed,  a  negative  upon  the  appointments  of  deputies 
and  assistants  by  the  jailers  and  masters,  a  provision  which  was 
copied  from  the  law  regulating  similar  appointments  by  the 
warden  of  the  State  prison.  The  law  thus  enacted  embodied 
imperfectly  the  views  of  many  of  the  memorialists ;  but  it  was 
regarded  as  an  improvement  upon  the  existing  system,  and  as 
also  giving  promise  of  better  things.  The  discussion  before 
the  committee  and  in  the  legislature  served  to  show  that  a  new 
and  increasing  interest  in  prisoners  under  confinement  or  dis- 
charged, is  being  developed  among  the  people  of  the  State. 

During  the  year  1869,  the  expediency  of  a  National  Congress 
on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline  was  agitated. 
Late  in  the  year  the  project  assumed  definite  shape,  and  in 
February  last  a  call  was  issued.  The  gentleman  most  active 
in  initiating  the  enterprise,  was  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  for  many 
years  the  faithful  and  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Prison  As- 
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sociation  of  New  York.  The  committee  of  arrangements, 
by  laborioas  correspondence,  secured  the  promise  of  disserta- 
tions on  important  topics  of  prison  and  reformatory  discipline 
from  persons  in  this  country  aiid^  Europe  most  competent  to 
contribute  them.  Inyitations  to  attend  the  Congress  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  proceedings  were  extended  to  the  Governors  of 
States  or  persons  deputed  to  represent  them ;  to  State  Boards 
of  Charities  and  Prisons ;  to  the  chief  ofScen  of  prisons  and 
reformatories ;  to  persons  representing  prison  discipline  societies ; 
and  to  others  specially  selected  for  invitation  on  account  of 
their  interest  in  the  subject.  The  Congress  met  by  appoint- 
ment at  Cincinnati,  on  Wednesday,  October  12,  and  con- 
tinued its  sessions  daily,  except  Sunday,  until  the  evening  of 
October  18,  holding,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  three  daily 
sessions,  ^his  State  was  represented  by  Mr.  Sanborn  and 
myself  by  appointment  of  this  Board,  by  Mr.  Tufts,  tlie^ 
Visiting  Agent,  Mr.  Coit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Prisons,  Mr.  Ames,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Mr.  Evans,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  tlie  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  and  Mr.  Eldridge, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Nautical 
School.  The  Congress  was  well  attended  by  the  various  classes 
invited,  the  members,  however,  chiefly  representing  the  Northern 
States.  Its  time  was  occupied  with  the  reading  of  dissertations, 
and  with  debates  upon  them.  Some  of  the  papers  inclined 
much  to  theory  or  narrative,  while  others  were  rich  in  weighty 
reflections  and  valuable  experience.  The  wardens  of  prisons, 
and  others,  desiring  to  meet  with  them,  organized  as  a  special 
section  for  free  and  unconstrained  conference  upon  the  details 
of  prison  management.  It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  debates  of  the  Congress  and  in  the  conferences  of  the 
wardens.  Such  a  body  as  the  Congress  will  necessarily  include 
persons  who  are  of  very  diverse  views,  particularly  upon 
questions  where  theory  and  practice  at  present  divide.  But  no 
one  interested  in  the  criminal  or  unfortunate  classes  can  have 
attended  it  without  gaining  important  knowledge  and  being 
inspired  to  more  earnest  eflbrts  in  their  behalf.  Most  cheering 
of  all  was  it  to  find  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  prisoner, 
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the  fallen  woman  and  the  wayward  child  have  devoted  friends, 
and  these,  too,  among  the  noblest  of  the  human  family.  A  vote 
was  passed  in  favor  of  an  International  Penitentiary  and  Reform- 
atory Congress,  to  be  held  in  1872,  probably  at  London ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  promote  the  meeting  thereof.  The 
dissertations  are  to  be  published  in  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  debates^  of  which  a  phonographic  report  was  taken, 
will  be  published  in  some  available  form. 

Divisions  of  the  Repobt. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  my  predecessors,  in  their  annual 
reports,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Board,  to  review  the  recent 
legislation  upon  subjects  within  the  sphere  of  its  supervision 
and  the  results  thereof;  to  note  the  condition  and  reports  of 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  supported  wnolly  or  in 
part  by  the  State,  including  county  prisons  and  the  chief  muni- 
cipal reformatories ;  to  comment  upon  the  pauper  returns,  and 
to  present  such  views  upon  pauperism,  crime,  disease  and  in- 
sanity as  were  deemed  proper  for  consideration  by  the  leg-, 
islature  and  the  people.  It  has  also  been  their  custom  to 
undertake  a  more  ample  discussion  of  some  special  topics  which 
pressed  for  immediate  attention.  Their  example  is  followed  in 
this  Report,  and  the  special  topics  selected  are  Habitual  Offenders 
and  Executive  Pardons. 

While  the  statistical  tables  annexed  to  the  Report,  and  the 
financial  statements  cover  the  official  year  ending  September 
SO,  the  Secretary  will  avail  himself  of  any  information  which  has 
come  to  him  at  a  later  date,  while  the  Report  is  being  printed. 

The  order  observed  is  as  follows : — 

I.  Habitual  Ofpendebs. 

II.  Executive  Pabdons. 

III.  Recent  Legislation  and  its  Effects. 

IV.  The  State  Institutions. 

V.  Institutions  aided  by  the  State. 

VI.  Pbisons  and  Reform atobies. 

VII.  Pauper  Returns. 

VIII.  Pauperism,  Crime,  Disease  anu  Insanity. 
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PART    FIRST. 


Habitual  Offenders,  and  the  Best  Method 
OF   Detereino  and   Reforming  them. 

Description  of  the  Class  under  Consideration. 

The  present  system  provided  by  the  criminal  law  for  deterring 
and  reforming  habitual  offenders  imperatively  requires  revision. 
Indeed,  it  is  doing  it  no  injustice  to  say  that  its  aim  and  effect 
are  not  to  deter  or  reform,  but  only  to  punish.  It  rests  upon 
no  sound  principles,  and  its  only  just  claim  to  continuance  is 
that  of  prescription. 

It  is  not  proposed  under  this  head  to  consider  the  graver 
offences,  as  arson,  felonious  assaults,  burglary,  grand  larceny 
and  the  like.     In  imposing  sentences  for  these  high  crimes  the 
courts  have  in  almost  all  cases  ample  discretion  as  to  length  of 
sentence.     It  is  designed  to  treat  here  of  habitual  drunkards, 
prostitutes  and  vagrants.     Between  the  former  and  the  latter 
class  there  is  a  manifest  distinction.     They  both,  it  is  true, 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  law.     To  both  for 
convenience  similar  terms,  as  ^^  offenders,"  ^^  conviction,"  and 
.  ^punishment,"  &c.,  are  applied.     In  a  certain  sense,  also,  any 
Eolation  of  a  public  law  to  which  a  public  penalty  is  attached  is 
berime;  and  this  term  thus  covers  a  wide  range,  from  murder 
itself  down  to  the  neglect  to  sweep  a  sidewalk  as  required  by  a 
mnnicipal   ordinance.      But   this  theoretical   unity  does  not 
obliterate  practical  distinctions.     The  high  crimes  of  arson, 
felonious  assaults,  burglary,  grand  larceny  and  the  like,  are 
designated  as  crimes  against  persons  and  property.    They  are 
direct  invasions  of  the  rights  of  other  persons,  and  are  com- 
mitted against  the  will  of  such  other  persons.    They  are  sub- 
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jected  to  punishment  in  all  civilized  commanities.  On  the 
other  hand,  drunkenness  and  prostitution  are,  it  is  true,  for- 
bidden by  morals  and  religion,  and  are  fraught  with  woes  to 
individuals,  to  families  and  to  the  State.  But  they  do  not  in- 
volve in  themselves  any  direct  violence  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  others.  The  moralist  applies  to  them  the  terms 
"  wrong,"  "  wicked,"  sinful " ;  but  the  law  deals  mildly  with 
them,  and  in  some  jurisdictions  leaves  them  unvisited  with 
penalties.  At  the  most  it  designates  them  as  misdemeanors* 
While  the  instinct  of  human  nature  is,  and  a  salutary  one  it 
is,  too,  that  the  murderer  should  be  punished,  the  same  instinct 
requires  only  that  the  drunkard  should  be  taken  into  custody 
and,  if  possible,  be  redeemed.  The  former  is  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  the  human  race  ;  the  latter  as  an  enemy  of  himself. 
^^  He  is  his  own  worst  enemy,"  is  the  pitiful  expression  which 
falls  naturally  from  the  lips  as  the  spectacle  of  drunkenness  is 
witnessed. 

Drunkenness  and  prostitution,  however  severe  upon  them 
may  be  the  rightful  judgment  of  the  moralist,  are  by  the  natural 
instincts  and  in  the  common  speech  of  men  considered  not  as 
crimes,  but  rather  as  diseases,  perversions  of  one's  own  physical 
and  moral  functions  ;  sometimes  under  the  pressure  of  adverse 
circumstances  and  great  temptations,  as  only  misfortunes.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  view  that  the  best  method  of  deal- 
ing with  these  classes  will  be  discussed.  They  should  be 
deprived  of  their  liberty,  not  for  the  purpose  of  punishment, 
but  solely  for  their  reformation ;  and  the  deprivation  should 
last  long  enough  to  give  a  full  opportunity  for  reforming 
methods  and  influence's. 

The  Existino  Provisions  op  Law  and  Method^  op  Adbdn- 

istebing  them. 

By  chapter  165,  section  25  of  the  Greneral  Statutes^  single  states 
(or  acts  as  they  are  commonly  called)  of  drunkenness  are  pun- 
ishable, for  the  first  offence,  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars ; 
and  for  a  second  or  other  subsequent  offence,  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection not  exceeding  three  months.    Other  provisions  author- 
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ize  in  certain  cases,  the  imprisonment  to  be  in  workhouses 
and  the  house  of  industry. 

By  sections  28  and  29,  common  drunkards^  common  night- 
walkers  j  lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious  persons  in  speech  and 
behavior,  idle  and  disorderly  persons  and  other  similar  offenders, 
are  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  in 
the  same  places  of  confinement,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  with  or  without  a  condition  that  if  not  paid 
within  a  specified  time  the  sentence  to  imprisonment  shall 
take  effect. 

Section  85  punishes  night-walking,  after  two  convictions 
alleged  in  the  complaint  and  proved,  with  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  five  years ;  but  as  far  as  known  this  provision  is 
never  called  into  use. 

Chapter  235  of  the  Acts  of  1866,  defines  vagrancy,  and  pun- 
ishes it  with  imprisonment  in  the  aforesaid  places  of  confine- 
ment for  a  period  not  excoediug  six  months. 

A  person  committed  under  chapter  165,  section  28  of  the 
General  Statutes,  or  under  chapter  235  of  the  Acts  of  1866, 
may  be  discharged  from  confinement  by  the  overseers  or  direc- 
tors of  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  confined  (chapter 
178,  section  17  of  the  General  Statutes),  when  it  appears  that 
such  person  ^^has  reformed  and  is  willing  and  desirous  to 
return  to  an  orderly  course  of  life.'' 

Chapter  284  of  the  Acts  of  1866,  amending  chapter  180  of 
ike  General  Statutes,  authorizes  justices  of  the  municipal  and 
police  courts  and  trial  justices  to  discharge  from  the  jails  per- 
sons confined  for  the  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars,  when  th«y  are^of  opinion  that  such  persons  ^'  are  not 
able  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs,  or  that  it  is  otherwise  expedient ; " 
and  a  similar  power  is  given  to  the  board  of  directors  of  public 
institutions  of  the  city  of  Boston  to  discharge  from  the  house  of 
industry.  Section  6,  chapter  180  of  the  General  Statutes,  still 
unrepealed,  relative  to  the  discharge  of  poor  convicts,  will  apply 
to  cases  not  included  in  the  other  provisions. 

Chapter  44  of  the  Acts  of  1865,  limits  the  period  of  confine- 
ment for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs  to  thirty  days  where 
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the  amount  does  not  exceed  ten  doUars,  and  to  forty  days  where 
it  does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  laws  cited  prescribe  no  minimum  sen- 
tence. Single  acts  of  drunkenness  may  be  punished  by  fine  of  a 
dollar  or  less,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  day  ;  and  it  is  com- 
petent to  pass  like  trivial  sentences  in  the  other  cases.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  tendency  of  courts,  where  discretion  ia 
admitted,  is  to  gravitate  to  the  lowest  sentence  except  when  the 
tendency  is  arrested  by  public  attention  and  criticism,  which 
are  attracted  only  in  the  case  of  aggravated  crimes.  The 
public  take  little  interest  in  the  trial  of  these  misdemeanors. 
Tlie  result  is  that,  small  as  is  the  maximum  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  magistrates  generally  fall  con- 
siderably below  it.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  necessary  on 
grounds  of  public  policy  to  limit  the  discretion.  This  has  been 
80  in  the  laws  concerning  liquor  selling  in  this  Commonwealth. 
The  acts  establishing  the  State  Workhouse  and  amending  the 
same,  fixed  a  minimum  of  six  and  three  months.  The  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  the  Act  of  1869,  in  relation 
to  imprisonment  and  detention  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correo- 
tion,  prescribed  uniform  sentences  of  three  years  for  prostitutes, 
leaving  it  to  the  inspectors  to  discharge  upon  reformation.  It 
is  submitted  that  the  discretion  in  sentencing  for  the  offences 
under  consideration  should  receive  a  similar  limitation. 

The  Extent  to  which  Drunkenness  comes  within  the  Cog- 
nizance OF  the  Executive  and  Judicial  Authorities. 

It  is  not  proposed  under  this  head  to  present  any  detailed 
tables,  but  simply  to  indicate  generally  the  extent  to  which 
police  officers  and  the  inferior  courts  are  occupied  with  the  dis- 
position of  cases  of  drunkenness.  Only  an  approximation  can 
be  reached.  There  are  no  general  statistics  of  arrests.  These 
are  gathered  only  in  certain  cities  and  large  towns.  The  num- 
ber of  arrests  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  prosecutions^  as  a 
large  proportion  of  persons  arrested  are  for  reasons  of  human- 
ity and  public  policy  discharged  without  any  complaints  being 
made.  For  instance,  there  are  men  who  are  industrious  through 
the  working  days  of  the  week  and  support  their  families,  and 
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yet  who  on  Sundays  or  holidays  are  found  intoxicated  in  public 
places.  The  officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  do  not 
see  fit  to  enter  complaints  against  such  persons.  Of  the  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  for  drunkenness,  and  of  the  disposition  of 
them,  there  is  no  complete  table.  The  abstracts  of  returns 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  chapter  14,  sections 
12-15,  of  the  General  Statutes,  heretofore  appended  to  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Attorney-General,  ought  to  show  these  facts  ; 
but  for  want  of  the  completed  tables  from  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Boston,  no  aggregates  for  the  above  purpose  can  be  reached. 
The  publication  of  these  statistics  has  been  discontinued  by 
chapter  274  of  the  Acts  of  1870.  The  number  of  prosecutions 
exceeds  the  number  of  commitments  to  the  county  prisons  and 
house  of  industry,  because  a  proportion  of  those  prosecuted  for 
drunkenness  pay  the  fine  and  costs  before  any  commitment ; 
and  therefore  the  number  of  commitments  which  are  reported 
in  the  tables  annexed  to  the  Report  of  this  Board,  do  not  deter- 
mine the  number  of  prosecutions.  The  result  is  that  there  are 
no  complete  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  arrested,  or  of  per- 
sons prosecuted  for  drunkenness,  with  the  disposition  of  the 
cases.  It  may  be  well  to  give  here  the  number  of  commit- 
ments to  county  prisons  and  the  house  of  industry,  as  those  are 
the  only  trustworthy  statistics  with  reference  to  the  pending 
inquiry  which  are  attainable. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 1869,  the  commit- 
ments to  county  prisons  and  the  house  of  industry  for  drunk- 
enness were  as  follows : — 


Drunkards. 


Common 
Drunkftrdi. 


In  all  tbe  coanties  except  Suffolk, 
In  Soffolk  County, . 

Total  for  the  State, . 


2,632 
4,826 


7,458 
811 


8,269 


348 
463 


811 
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During  the  same  period  the  number  of  commitments  for  all 
offences  in  the  State  was  15,638,  of  which  more  than  one-half 
were  for  drunkenness.  Similar  statistics  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1870,*  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
number  of  different  persons  committed  is  less  than  the  above, 
as  the  same  person  is  sometimes  committed  several  times  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  particularly  for  drunkenness  For  all 
offences  this  excess  of  the  number  of  commitments  over  per- 
sons is  from  13  to  15  per  cent.,  but  as  the  repetition  is  much 
greater  in  cases  of  drunkenness,  it  is  probably  about  20  per 
cent,  in  these  cases. 

Tlie  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  city  of  Boston  during  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1869,  was  10,865. 

As  indicative  of  what  the  proportion  of  persons  confined  for 
drunkenness  in  the  county  prisons  is  to  the  whole  number  con- 
fined at  a  given  time,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  Sept.  30,1869,  there 
were  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  State,  excepting  the  State  Prison, 
but  including  the  Boston  House  of  Industry  and  the  State  Work- 
house, 2,385  persons  confined  for  all  offences,  and  of  these  797 
were  confined  for  drunkenness,  being  33.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  The  proportion  which  drunkenness  bears  to  other 
offences  is  greater  among  women  than  among  men.  Uf  1,569 
men  confined  in  these  prisons  on  the  above  date  for  all  offences, 
468  were  confined  for  drunkenness,  being  29.2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  men ;  and  of  816  women  then  confined  iu 
these  prisons  for  all  offences,  329  were  confined  for  drunken- 
ness, being  40.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  For  tho  dis- 
tribution of  these  among  the  counties,  and  other  particulars, 
reference  may  be  had  to  pages  307-310  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Secretary's  Report  of  1869. 

The  Disposition  op  Cases  op  Drunkenness  in  the  Courts. 

As  already  stated,  a  large  number  of  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness are  not  followed  up  by  prosecutions.  The  prosecutions, 
when  made,  usually  end  in  convictions.  Indeed,  of  the  pleas, 
much  thcilarger  proportion  are  of  guilty.  Thisis  because  there 
is  no  public  demand  that  any  doubtful  cases  should  be  pros- 
ecuted ;  and  further,  the  evidence  being  always  direct,  there  is 
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no  difficulty  in  determining  the  fact.  Thus  in  New  Bedford 
for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1869,  as  appears  by  the 
statistics  annexed  to  the  Attorney-General's  report,  of  8  com- 
mon drunkard  cases  commenced,  7  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  re- 
maining one  was  convicted ;  and  of  the  289  cases  of  simple 
drunkenness,  pending  and  commenced,  233  pleaded  guilty,  and 
56  not  guilty ;  286  were  found  guilty,  and  three  were  discon- 
tinued. Not  one  was  acquitted.  In  Springfield  521  cases  were 
commenced.  Of  these  481  pleaded  guilty  and  40  not  guilty. 
520  were  tried,  and  of  these  518  were  found  guilty,  and  two 
only  were  acquitted.  The  results  in  the  other  police  courts  of 
the  State  are  similar.  In  the  investigation  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  Workhouse  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, much  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  by  the  parties  prosecuting 
the  inquiry  that  in  the  trials  before  the  special  trial  justices 
appointed  under  the  Workhouse  Act,  nearly  all  complained  of 
were  convicted ;  but  it  was  found  upon  examination  that  the 
trials  for  the  same  offence  in  all  other  courts  of  the  State  resulted 
more  uniformly  in  conviction. 

The  sentences  are  quite  uniform  in  the  city  of  Boston,  but 
elsewhere  they  vary  more.  In  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  city 
of  Boston  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  complained  of  for 
drunkenness  are  fined  three  dollars  and  costs,  the  costs  being 
usually  $3.75  or  $3.85,  making  $6.75  or  $6.85  for  both  fine  and 
ooets.  If  not  paid  in  court,  there  is  an  addition  of  ninety  cents 
at  the  jail,  making  the  total  amount  of  fine  and  costs  in  that 
case  $7.65  or  $7.75.  Occasionally  there  is  an  allegation  of  a 
first  conviction,  and  upon  proof  thereof  a  fine  of  seven  dollars 
with  costs,  taxed  at  $5.15,  or  a  brief  imprisonment  is  imposed. 

Prosecutions  for  being  a  common  drunkard  are  a  very  small 
proportion  of  all  the  prosecutions  for  drunkenness.  During 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1870,  there  were  commenced 
before  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  city  of  Boston  9,443 
prosecutions  for  simple  drunkenness,  and  421  prosecutions 
for  common  drunkenness,  the  latter  being  less  than  one  to 
twenty-three  of  the  former.  Of  the  latter,  about  one-tenth 
are  put  on  probation,  and  no  commitment  is  made.  Sim- 
ilar statistics  for  the  preceding  year,  are  as  follows: — 6,996 
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prosecutions  for  simple  drunkenness,  and  550  for  common 
drunkenness, — not  quite  one  in  13.  The  proportion  of  eammU- 
metUs  for  common  drunkenness  to  the  commitments  for  simple 
drunkenness  is  larger,  being  about  one-tenth.  The  difierenoe 
in  the  proportions  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  part  of  those  pros- 
ecuted for  simple  drunkenness  pay  their  fines  in  court,  and  are 
not  therefore  committed,  while  those  who  are  prosecuted  and 
sentenced  as  common  drunkards  are  usually  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, and  are  nearly  always  committed.  The  sentences 
of  common  drunkards  range  from  one  to  six  months  of  im- 
prisonment. 

Of  those  sentenced  to  pay  fines,  a  small  proportion,  from  one- 
seventh  to  one-tenth,  pay  in  court,  but  the  larger  proportion  of 
those  who  pay  their  fines,  pay  them  after  commitment  to  the 
jail.  As  the  result  of  a  general  examination  of  the  records  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Municipal  Oourt  and  at  the  jail, 
my  estimate  is  that  only  about  one-fourth,  or  from  that  to  one- 
third,  of  all  sentences  to  fine  and  costs  for  drunkenness,  are 
discharged  by  payment.  Those  not  paying  can  be  held  only 
thirty  days,  where  the  amount  of  fine  and  costs  does  not  exceed 
ten  dollars,  or  forty  days  where  it  does  not  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars (chap.  44,  Acts  of  18G5)  ;  and  it  is  very  rare  in  the  city  of 
Boston  that  the  amount  ever  equals  the  first  sum.  Their  dis- 
charge, however,  is  now  efiected  much  earlier,  within  a  period 
of  from  ten  to  sixteen  days,Sinder  chap.  284,  Acts  of  1866,  upon 
the  ground  that  they  ^^  are  not  able  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs, 
or  that  it  is  otherwise  expedient ''  to  discharge  them.  Such 
discharges  are  found  expedient,  to  provide  room  for  other  com- 
mitments. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  a  sufficient  approximation  to  say, 
that  in  the  city  of  Boston  not  more  than  one  in  twenty-five  of 
the  persons  sentenced  for  drunkenness  are  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment ;  that  the  rest  are  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs, 
amounting  to  $7.75  ;  that  of  those  thus  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
and  costs,  from  one-third  to  one-quarter  pay,  and  the  rest  are 
imprisoned  for  a  period  of  ten  to  sixteen  days  for  non-payment 
thereof.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  summary  based  upon 
actual  statistics  cannot  be  furnished,  instead  of  estimates. 
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la  the  other  parts  of  the  State  there  is  less  uniformity  of 
sentences  than  in  Boston.  The  fines  range  from  one  dollar  to 
five  dollars.  There  are  also  more  sentences  to  imprisonment, 
as  for  thirty  or  sixty  days,  than  in  Boston.  It  will  be  seen 
also  from  a  table  already  given,  that  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  complaints  against  persons  as  common  drunkards,  as 
compared  with  the  whole  number  complained  of  for  drunken- 
ness, in  other  counties  than  in  Suffolk,  they  being  about  one- 
eighth  in  other  counties  and  only  about  one-tenth  in  Suffolk. 
The  greater  difficulty  of  proving  the  identity  of  the  person 
on  trial  with  the  one  previously  tried  or  found  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  tends  to  discourage  prosecutions  in  the  city  of 
Boston  for  other  than  single  states  of  drunkenness. 

Tlie  costs  are  much  larger  in  towns  than  in  cities.    The 

reason  is  twofold ;  first,  that  the  transportation  is  usually  for  a 

greater  distance  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities ;  and  secondly, 

that  the  fees  of  salaried  police,  as  those  of  cities  are,  while  taxed 

against  the  defendant,  are  by  chapter  191,  Acts  of  1860,  and 

chapter  146,  Acts  of  1861,  payable  to  the  city  and  not  to  the 

officer  himself ;  and  there  is  thus  no  temptation  to  swell  the 

charges.     But  in  other  counties  than  Suffolk,  even  including 

the  cities  of  such  other  counties,  they  average  sometimes  over 

ten  dollars,  and  sometimes  less,  making  a  total  average  in  such 

other  counties  of  about  eight  dollars.    In  some  counties  it 

reaches  an  average  as  high  as  ten  dollars  and  a  half.    This  is 

the  amount  paid  by  the  county  when  the  defendant  does  not 

pay  the  fine  and  costs,  and  added  to  the  fine,  makes  the  amount 

paid  by  the  defendant  when  he  pays  the  fine  and  costs. 

The  fine  and  costs  when  paid  more  often  than  otherwise 
come  out  of  relatives  who  rarely  can  afford  to  pay  them,  and 
who  are  often  obliged  to  give  up  needed  comforts  in  order  to 
make  up  the  sum.  The  penalty  thus  falls  not  upon  the  culpa- 
ble but  upon  the  innocent.  Such  is  the  universal  testimony  of 
magistrates  as  to  this  system^f  fines  for  drunkenness. 

Effect  of  the  Pbbsent  System  as  shown  by  the  .repeated 
Prosecutions  op  Habftual  Drunkards. 

These  sentences  of  fine  and  costs  and  of  brief  periods  of 
imprisonment  have  no  beneficent  effect.    They  neither  reform 
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nor  deter  the  drunkard,  but  only  harden  him.  This  is  shown 
by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  offence  by  large  numbers.  It 
would  be  instructive  if  the  history  of  all  the  cases  of  habitual 
drunkards  prosecuted  within  a  single  year,  with  their  previous 
sentences,  dates  of  commitment  and  discharge  could  be  given  ; 
but  this  is  impracticable.  A  number  of  marked' cases  have,  how- 
ever, been  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  a  few 
of  these  a  detailed  list  has  been  made.  They  are  sufficent  to  in- 
dicate the  repetitions  of  the  offence  and  the  absurdity  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  They  serve  to  make  clear  what  can  only  be  vaguely 
apprehended  from  any  general  testimony.  They  are  all  recent, 
most  of  the  parties  having  been  imprisoned  during  the  present 
year.  They  do  not  indicate  in  any  way  the  comparative 
drunkenness  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  they  were 
obtained  where  it  was  most  convenient  to  obtain  them.  Occa- 
sionally a  petty  larceny  or  like  offence  may  bo  included  in  the 
total  number  of  convictions. 

This  office  is  much  indebted  to  the  masters  and  clerks  of 
prisons  for  many  courtesies  in  collating  these  cases  and  tracing 
out  details. 

In  Hampden  County  there  are  persons  who  have  been 
repeatedly  convicted  for  drunkenness,  as  follows : — 


One  person  sentenced. 

One       " 

Two  persons 

One  person 

Two  persons 

Two 

Two 

One  person 

Three  persons 

Two 


(( 


(( 


(ft 


ft( 


(( 


(ft 


(( 


ft( 


(ft 


(ft 


(ft 


(ft 


SO  times. 
17 
14 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

3 


All  of  these  were  in  September,  1870,  under  confinement  in 
the  House  of  Correction  or  Jail  at  Springfield,  except  four,  viz. : 
the  one  who  had  been  sentenced  fourteen  times,  one  who  had 
been  sentenced  five  times,  and  two  who  had  been  sentenced  three 
times.  The  numbers  in  some  of  the  cases  would  be  increased 
but  for  the  loss  of  records,  one  of  them  to  nearly  forty  times. 
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From  the  House  of  Correction  at  New  Bedford  a  similar 
table  is  made  up,  thus : — 


a 


One  person  sentenced 

One 

One 

One 

Two  persons 

One  person 

Two  persons 

Two     " 

One  pers9u 

One      " 

Seven  persons 

Two         " 

Three       " 

Three 

Three 

Two 

Two 


a 
a 

ti 


u 
u 
u 
u 

u 
u 
u 
ii 
li 
u 
u 
u 
it 
u 
ii 


23  times. 

22 

(( 

20 

(( 

19 

(( 

18 

ii 

17 

4( 

16 

(( 

14 

ii 

13 

ii 

12 

(( 

11 

(( 

10 

(4 

9 

ii 

.  8 

it 

7 

(4 

6 

44 

6 

(4 

From  the  House  of  Correction  at  Lawrence  a  similar  table 
thus  results : — 

One  person  sentenced  . 

One      "  « 

One      " 

Three  persons 

One  person 

Seven  persons 

One  person 

One 

One 


it 
ii 


ii 

a 
it 
a 
a 
ii 
ti 
it 


20 

times 

17 

14 

12 

11 

10 

9 

7 

6 

The  remark  was  added  to  the  table  that  ^^  some  of  the  per- 
sons have  probably  been  committed  more  times  than  stated." 

From  the  House  of  Correction  at  East  Cambridge  a  similar 
table  thus  results : — 
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One  person  sentenced 

83  times.* 

One      " 

ti 

20 

a 

Two  persons 

li 

15 

a 

Three  " 

u 

12 

a 

Five     " 

u 

10 

it 

Two     " 

it 

9 

a 

Two     " 

ti 

8 

a 

One  person 

ii 

7 

a 

From  the  Lowell  Jail  a  similar  table  thus  resalts  :- 

— 

One  person  sentenced 

20  times. 

One      " 

.        .        .        .        17 

a 

One      " 

16 

a 

One      " 

18 

a 

Two  persons 

12 

a 

Two     " 

11 

a 

Two     " 

10 

a 

One  person 

9 

a 

One      " 

8 

a 

To  this  table  is  appended  the  remark  that  ^^  there  are  many 
more  who  have  been  committed  about  the  same  number  of 
times." 

From  Worcester  Jail  and  House  of  Correction  a  similar  table 
results : — 


One  person 

sentenced  . 

87  tin 

i( 

One      " 

28     ' 

One      " 

18 

One      «* 

12     ' 

One      '♦ 

10 

One      " 

8 

The  first  three  were  on  September  1, 1870,  in  the  House  of 
Correction. 

From  the  House  of  Correction  at  Dedham  there  is  obtained 
the  record  of  a  party  who  has  been  sentenced  nineteen  times ; 

*  Besides  two  commitments  to  the  Lowell  Jail. 
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the  first  being  in  January,  1863,  and  the  last  in  June,  1870. 
The  sentences  in  his  case  have  been  from  one  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. He  often  gets  a  sentence  in  the  autumn,  which 
will  last  till  warm  weather  comes  again,  and  thus  provides  him- 
self with  winter  quarters  at  the  public  expense.  The  costs 
taxed  in  these  cases  for  fees  of  officer,  magistrate  and  witnesses 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $145.45.  Under  a  proper  system 
one  commitment  would  have  sufficed,  and  the  tax-payers  would 
have  been  saved  $188  under  the  head  of  criminal  costs  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  further  fact  that  his  labor  while  confined 
would  in  that  event  have  been  made  worth  something.  He  is 
still  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  if  he  lives  to  reach  the 
grand  climacteric,  the  State  will,  unless  a  different  policy  is 
pursued,  spend  more  money  upon  him  than  upon  many  a 
scarred  and  mutilated  soldier  w*ho  has  survived  the  battle-fields 
of  our  Civil  War. 

From  the  Boston  House  of  Correction  a  similar  table  results 
as  follows : — 


• 


One  person  sentenced 

One      "  " 

Two  persons      ** 

One  person        " 

Three  persons   " 

One  person 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 


(( 


4< 


(( 


(i 


it 


ii 


« 


ii 


ii 


ii 


ii 


85  times. 

82 

20 

17 

16 

15 

12 

10 

9 

7 

5 

From  the  House  of  Industry  a  table  has  been  procured  ot 
thirty-three  persons  who  hare  been  committed  there,  each  from 
twelve  to  twenty  times. 

From  the  Suffolk  Jail  some  twenty-six  names  of  persons 
have  been  procured  who  have  been  committed  there  from  ten 
to  thirty  times,  besides  many  more  who  hare  been  committed 
less  than  ten. 
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Two  cases  are  here  given  in  detail  as  illustrative  of  the  pres- 
ent system;  one  in  which  the  sentences  have  been  divided 
equally  between  fines  with  costs  and  imprisonment,  and  the  other 
in  which  the  sentences  appear  to  have  been  more  frequently 
to  brief  periods  of  imprisonment.  It  is  instructive  to  note  how 
soon  after  a  sentence  has  expired  a  commitment  for  the  same 
ofifence  has  speedily  followed, — even  the  next  day.  The  commit- 
ments also  increase  in  frequency  as  the  career  of  drunkenness 
is  continued.  Other  cases  in  detail  are  included  in  the 
Appendix. 


Case  of  R,  B.,  (Female,)  at  the  House  of  Correction^  East  Cambridge, 


Commit- 
mrnt. 

OFFENCE. 

Sentenea. 

Dischaige. 

Manner  of  Discharge 

Jnly  27,  '68, 

Dmnkennett,. 

$7.10  fine  and  costs,     . 

Aug. 

26, '68, 

Poor  couTlot. 

Sept.  16,    " 

(C 

•                • 

2  months. 

Not. 

14,   " 

Bzp.  of  sentence. 

Jan.  14,  '64, 

•                    • 

8  months. 

Apr. 

14, '64, 

It               tf 

May  16, '65, 

•                  • 

•7.10  fine  and  costs,     . 

May 

16, '66, 

Paid  flue  and  costs. 

July  16,  '66, 

Common  drunkard. 

6  months, 

Jan. 

10,  '67, 

Exp.  of  sentence. 

Feb.    2, '67, 

Drunkennea, . 

•6  55  fine  and  costs,     . 

Mar. 

4,   " 

Poor  oonTict. 

Apr.    5,   " 

cc 

•               • 

8  months, 

July 

6,   " 

Bzp.  of  sentence. 

July  16,   " 

«« 

S6  55  fine  and  costs,     . 

Aug. 

14,   " 

Poor  couTlet. 

Aug.  15,    " 

If 

•               • 

2  months. 

Oct. 

15.   " 

Bzp  of  sentence. 

Oct.  16,   " 

C( 

•                • 

S6  55  fine  and  costs,     . 

Not. 

16,   " 

Poor  oonTict. 

Veb.  10,  '68, 

ti 

•                • 

•6.55  fine  and  costs,     . 

Mar. 

11,  '68,        " 

Mar.  16,    <' 

•                • 

8  months, 

June  16,    "    :  Exp.  of  sentence. 

July  14,    " 

Common  drunkard, 

6  months, 

Jan. 

8,  »69,      "               »« 

Jan.    9, '69, 

Drunkenness, . 

S6  55  fine  and  costs,     . 

Feb. 

8,   " 

Poor  conTiot. 

Feb.    9,   *• 

If 

•               • 

8  months. 

May 

8,   " 

Bzp.  of  sentence. 

Blay  24,    " 

" 

•6  65  fine  and  costs,     . 

May 

26,   " 

Paid  fine  and  costs. 

June  16,    " 

«* 

2  months. 

Aug. 

16,   « 

Exp.  of  sentence. 

Oct.     9,   *« 

" 

•9.80  fine  and  costs,     . 

Not. 

8,   «* 

Poor  couTict. 

Nor.  16,    " 

" 

8  months. 

Feb. 

16,  '70, 

Bzp.  of  sentence. 

Feb.  24,  TO, 

«« 

•6  80  fine  and  cosU,      . 

Mar. 

26,    " 

Poor  oonTict. 

July    6,    " 

" 

•6.80  fine  and  costs,     . 

Aug. 

6,   " 

fi          fi 

Oct.  15,   " 

•• 

8  months, 

- 

- 

- 

No.  of  oommitmenta,     • 

22             Present  i 

ige  of  prisoner,       .       60  yean. 

\ 
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Case  of  T.  J.  B,,  (Male,)  at  the  House  of  Correction,  Worcester, 


Ooounit- 


OVFENOa. 


Bentence. 


Discharge. 


Afanner  of  Ditoharge. 


May  11,  >62, 
Jan.  25,  '63, 
Apr.  26,  *64, 
JaiM  8,   ** 
Aug.   9,   " 
July  20,  *66, 
Sept.  25,    '* 
Dk.    4,   ♦* 
Mar.    4, '66, 
8«pt.l8,   " 
Feb.  16,  '67, 
Jane  17,    *' 
Sept  25,    '* 
Sept.  14,  '68, 
Jan.  28,  '6d, 
Apr.    4,    " 
Jnne25.   " 
Apr.  26,  *60, 
Not.  13,  'd, 
Jan.  14,  '65, 
May  10,    " 
Jane  17,   ** 
Dee.  21,   " 
Sept.   8,'66, 
Kay  25,  '67, 
Jnly  81,   " 
Sept   2,   *< 
Oct.     5,    *• 
Jan.    7,  'eS, 
Apr.    9,   " 
Jane  28,   *' 
Aog.    6,   " 
Oct.  16,   «• 
Jane  8, '69, 
Oct.    6,    " 
Not.  11,   " 
Hay  81,  '70, 


Drankenneas, . 


cc 
(( 
« 
(( 
«< 


Larceny, 
DmnkenneM, . 
Larceny, 
Drankennew, . 
Larceny, 
Dnink.and  Larceny 
Larceny, 
DrankenneM, . 


(i 


Common  dmnkard, 
Vagabond, 
Drnnkenneee, . 


(i 

« 
u 
<( 
ii 
<( 
(i 

IC 

« 

« 
It 

tt 

K 
»l 
t( 
II 


•1  and  coets, 
$2  and  coets, 
$1  and  C06t8, 

1  month, 
8  months, 
$2  and  coete, 
S2  and  costs, 
•8  and  costs, 

2  months, 
8  months, 
S2  and  costs, 
f6  and  coets, 

$2  and  costs  and  2 
2  months, 
$2  and  costs, 
S2  and  costs, 
6  months, 
6  months, 
4  monUis, 
Fine  and  costs, 
Fine  and  costs, 
1  month, 

1  month, 
8  months, 

2  months, 
1  month, 
1  month, 
8  months, 
8  months, 
1  month, 
40  days, 
1  month, 
40  days, 
40  days, 
1  month, 
8  months, 
40  days. 


mos. 


May  17, '52, 

Jan.  28, '68, 

Blay  1,  '64, 

Jnly  8,    " 

Not.  8,   " 

Aug.  20,  '66, 

Oct.  26,   " 

Jan.  8,  '66, 

Apr.  80,    " 

Dec.  18,   *' 

Feb.  20, '67, 

July  17,    " 
Dec. '26,   " 

Not.  14, '68, 

Feb.  28, '69, 

May  4,    " 

Sept.  80,   " 

Oct.  20, '60, 

Mar.  10, '62, 

Feb.  18, '65, 

May  12,    *» 

July  17,    " 

Jan.  20, '66, 

Dec.  8,   " 

July  26, '67, 

Aug.  80,   *• 

Oct.  2,   " 


Jan. 

Apr. 

May 

Aug. 

Sept. 


4, '68, 
7,   " 
9,   " 

1,   " 
4,   " 


Dec.  26,   " 

July  18, '69, 
Not.     6,   " 

Feb,  11,70, 
July     9,   " 


Paid  fine  and  costs. 
II  It 

ti  It  ^ 

Time  expired. 

It  II 

Poor  conWct. 
II         II 

II         II 

IMso'd  as  reformed. 
Time  expired. 
Paid  fine  and  coets. 
Poor  couTict. 
Time  expired. 


II 


it 


Poor  couTict. 
II        II 

Disc'd  as  reformed. 

Time  expired. 
It         II 

Poor  couTiot. 
Paid  fine  and  costs. 
Time  expired. 


II 
Ik 
II 
11 
11 
II 
11 
(I 
ti 
II 
II 
It 
II 
II 
It 


i< 

Ii 
It 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
ti 
II 


No.  of  commitments,     ...       87  Present  age  of  prisoner,  69  years. 

This  person  was  oat  of  the  country  from  1862  to  1866. 


The  costs  in  these  cases  as  taxed  were  $305.54,  of  which  the 
defendant  paid  138.64,  leaving  a  balance  of  $271.90  paid  by 
the  county.  0 
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The  Present  System  a  Failure,  and  the  Reasons  Why. 

The  system  oi fines  for  drunkenness  and  like  offences,  hardly 
needs  an  argument  to  expose  its  absurdity.  No  fine  of  three 
dollars  and  costs  ever  kept  a  human  being  from  any  vice  or 
crime.  The  system  which  imposes  it  is  supported  by  no  teach- 
ings of  experience,  by  no  law  of  human  conduct. 

A  brief  period  of  imprisonment  is  alike  without  effect.  It 
neither  deters  nor  reforms.  It  subjects  society  to  needless  ex- 
pense, while  it  hardens  the  drunkard  and  invites  others  without 
peril  to  follow  his  example.  It  meets  no  end  prescribed  by 
criminal  jurisprudence  and  philosophy. 

Some  of  the  reasons  against  the  present  system  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — ' 

1.  The  system  has  no  deterring  efficacy, — ^The  tables  pre- 
sented show  that  after  the  imposition  of  fines,  or  the  expiration 
of  one  of  these  brief  periods  of  detention,  the  offender  is  ar- 
rested and  committed  again  and  again,  sometimes  when  he  has 
been  out  of  prison  less  than  a  week,  or  even  for  only  a  day. 
The  detention  has  merely  the  effect  to  recruit  his  physical  sys- 
tem from  the  effects  of  a  prolonged  debauch,  only  to  fit  him  for 
another.  Prostrated  by  his  excesses,  the  prison  is  to  him  a 
hospital  provided  by  the  State,  in  which  he  may  gather  vigor  to 
pursue  his  career  still  more  riotously  than  before.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  under  this  system  he  must  become  reckless  of  penal- 
ties, and  the  prison  officers  must  lose  all  heart  in  attempting 
his  reformation.  The  law  should  do  a  more  complete  work  for 
him,  or  it  should  do  nothing,  as  what  it  now  does  is  only 
injurious. 

2.  The  system  has  no  reformatory  efficacy. — It  gives  no  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  any  plan  of  reformation.  Time  is 
essential  for  this  as  for  all  other  useful  work,  moral  or  material. 
It  is  required  for  the  renovation  of  character  not  less  than  for 
the  great  operations  of  nature.  It  is  especially  needed  in  deal- 
ing with  the  vice  of  intemperance,  the  most  stubborn  of  all 
wlkn  it  has  been  once  fastened  on  the  appetites  and  habits. 
There  must  be  time,  and  considerable  time,  too,  to  awaken  re* 
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pcntance,  impress  with  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  one's  past 
life,  turn  the  current  of  thoughts,  wean  from  bad  associations 
and  practices,  and  fix  the  unfortunate  man  or  woman  in  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  a  life  of  sobriety.  For  this  it  is  ab- 
surd to  say  that  ten  or  ninety  days  are  enough.  It  may  take 
months  and  even  years  to  insure  the  benefit  of  moral  influences 
and  turn  the  strong  current  of  an  abused  and  degraded  nature 
firom  a  career  of  vice  to  a  life  of  virtue. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
There  is  a  large  proportion  of  habitual  drunkards  who  may  be 
equally  classed  as  vagrantg.  Intemperance  is  not  their  only 
vice ;  and  if  intoxicating  drinks  were  absolutely  beyond  their 
reach,  they  would  still  be  the  refuse  of  society.  Idleness^  even 
more  than  intemperance,  puts  them  Ihere.  They  have  been  the 
inveterate  shirks  of  honest  labor  from  their  youth  up.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  work,  and  do  not  wish  to  learn.  Time  is  re- 
quired to  teach  them  a  trade,  and  to  discipline  them  to  labor. 
A  man  cannot  be  taught  to  make  shoes,  or  a  woman  to  run  a 
sewing  machine  profitably  in  thirty  days.  It  is  impossible  to  in- 
sist, in  the  case  of  these  vagrants,  too  strongly  on  the  necessity,  as 
preliminary  to  restoration  to  honest  life,  of  uprooting  the  habit 
of  idleness  and  planting  in  its  stead  that  of  industry.  This  con- 
sideration cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  do  not 
readily  recognize  what  are  defined  as  moral  influences. 

8.  The  system  imposes  d^^dless  expense  on  tax-payers. — In 
the  first  place  the  cost  onKese  frequent  commitments  is  un- 
necessary. In  the  city  of  Boston  these  amount,  on  an  average, 
for  arresting,  trying  and  committing,  in  each  case,  to  $4,  and 
elsewhere  to  $8.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  an  offender  is  committed  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  or  thirty  times,  the  costs  for  each  offender  will  be 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars.  As  already  stated, 
the  costs  in  nineteen  cases  of  one  offender  in  Norfolk  County 
have  been  taxed  and  paid,  amounting  to  $145.45 ;  and  the 
costs  taxed  in  thirty-seven  cases  of  another  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  are  $305.54.  With  reformatory  sentences,  a  single 
commitment,  ordinarily,  would  have  answered.    The  present 
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system  takes  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  tax-payers  of  the 
State,  which  does  no  good  to  the  offender  or  the  public,  and  is 
worse  than  wasted. 

In  the  second  place,  the  labor  of  persons  committed  for  these 
short  terms  is  not  productive.  The  entire  term  of  sentence  does 
not  give  time  to  teach  them  a  trade  or  to  accustom  them  to  the 
labor  of  the  prison.  A  good  part  of  it  is  needed  to  put  them  in 
condition  by  removing  the  effects  of  intoxication,  or  in  com- 
mon phrase,  "  getting  the  rum  out  of  them."  The  same  is 
true  of  diseased  prostitutes  who  finally  recover.  By  the  re- 
ports of  the  medical  officers  of  workhouses  it  appears  that 
they  are  not  able  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  until,  on  an  aver- 
age, three  or  four  weeks  after  their  admission,  and  in  aggra- 
vated cases  the  period  of  their  disability  is  prolonged  to  three, 
six,  and  even  nine  months.  In  the  houses  of  correction 
the  usual  productive  labor  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  brushes  and  baskets,  for  men  ;  and  sewing  by  machine  or 
hand  for  women.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  except  in  rare  cases  of 
cleverness  or  previous  training,  prisoners  cannot  be  taught  so 
as  to  be  profitably  employed  in  these  occupations  during  a  sen- 
tence of  one,  two,  three,  or  even  six  months.  Frequently  in 
houses  of  correction  from  five  to  twenty  prisoners  are  seea 
sitting  in  the  workshop,  doing  nothing,  and  looking  about  list- 
lessly. To  the  inquiry  why  they  are  not  employed,  the  answer 
is,  that  they  are  confined  for  drunkenness,  and  that  their  sen- 
tences are  too  short  to  make  tl|Ak  labor  available.  So  im- 
portant is  this  consideration  thaMHtractors  stipulate  in  con- 
tracts for  prison  labor  that  they  shall  not  be  required  to 
employ  and  pay  prisoners  confined  for  such  brief  terms  as 
thirty  or  sixty  days.  As  further  showing  its  importance,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  two  leading  inquiries  made  by  contrac- 
tors when  bidding  for  prison  labor  is,  first,  what  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  ;  and  secondly,  what  is  the  average  length 
of  the  sentences. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  what  system  should  be  substituted 
for  the  present  one. 
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The  Proper  Period  of  Detention. 

There  should  be  a  period  of  detention,  under  the  best  moral 
and  industrial  influences,  of  sufficient  length  to  insure,  when 
possible,  the  reformation  of  habitual  offenders,  to  deter  them 
and  others  from  evil  courses,  and  to  relieve  the  public  of  unnec- 
essary taxation  in  repeated  commitments.  The  general  reasons 
for  this  longer  period  of  detention  have  been  given  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  system,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  they  have  been  tested  by  expe- 
rience. The  authorities  of  the  State  Workhouse  testify,  as  the 
result  of  their  observations,  that  the  longer  period  of  detention 
has  proved  salutary  with  the  persons  heretofore  confined  in  that 
institution.  While  writing  these  pages  one  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  a* large  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  assured  me 
that  the  town  had  been  relieved  of  three  habitual  drunkards 
during  the  present  season  by  the  fear  of  a  sentence  of  one  or 
two  years  to  the  State  Workhouse.  The  overseers  had  threat- 
ened prosecutions  under  the  Act  establishing  it  in  case  of  con- 
tinued drunkenness.  In  consequence,  two  of  the  persons  have 
reformed,  and  the  third  has  moved  from  the  town.  The  last 
may,  it  is  true,  pursue  his  career  in  towns  which  suffer,  as  too 
many  do,  from  an  inefficient  or  timid  administration  ;  but  they 
will  be  forced  in  self-defence  to  quicken  their  vigilance  lest  they 
become  the  receptacles  of  the  entire  class.  If  the  provisions  of 
the  State  Workhouse  Act  were  more  generally  known  to  town 
officers,  and  availed  of  by  them,  the  public  would  be  saved 
from  many  spectacles  of  drunkenness,^  as  also  from  much 
expense. 

Tlie  period  of  detention  may  be  made  definite ^  or  it  may  be 
made  indefiniie^  leaving  it  in  the  latter  case  to  some  board  or 
tribunal  to  terminate  it  on  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  reformed 
life.  If  made  definite,  a  minimum  sentence  of  one  year  and  a 
maximum  of  three  or  five  years  may  be  suggested  as  a  proper 
one.  It  is  important  to  fix  a  minimum,  in  view  of  the  tendency 
of  courts  to  gravitate  towards  the  lowest  possible  sentence,  and 
of  the  diverse  and  often  inadequate  notions  of  magistrates  as 
to  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  criminal  justice.  The  State 
Workhouse  law,  as  originally  enacted,  fixed  the  minimum  at 
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six  months  and  the  maximum  at' three  years.  A  more  recent 
Act  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  copied  this  provision.  An 
Act  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  of  the  date  of  April  8, 1869,  fixed 
the  term  of  three  years  as  the  uniform  sentence  of  common 
prostitutes  to  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  with  power 
vested  in  the  Inspectors  to  discharge  absolutely  upon  reforma- 
tion or  marked  good  behavior,  or  to  release  conditionally. 
The  laws  which  regulate  sentences  to  the  State  Reformatories 
require  all  sentences  to  be  during  minority,  admitting  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  court,  although  the  sentence  may  amount  to  ten 
years  or  more,  leaving  the  time  of  discharge  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Trustees. 

There  are  highly  respectable  authorities  who  urge  an  indefir 
nile  sentence,  that  is,  to  a  detention  ^'  of  all  such  as  are  con- 
victed of  crime  until  they  have,  by  reliable  tests,  demonstrated 
that  they  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  gain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood at  large.''  These  are  designated  by  those  who  advocate 
them  as  '^  reformation  sentences,"  in  distinction  from  <*  time  " 
or  "  peremptory  "  sentences.  They  were  urged  by  Matthew  D. 
Hill,  the  eminent  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  in  a  vigorous 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  that  city  in  1855,  which  provoked 
at  the  time  much  discussion,  and  received  many  favorable  re- 
sponses from  the  press  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  ap- 
proved in  this  country  by  that  most  useful  society,  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction,  Mr.  Brockway,  by  the  Directors  of  the 
State  Prison  of  Ohio,  and  by  others  interested  in  prison  reform 
who  are  of  like  repute.  The  leading  consideration  in  favor 
of  indefinite  sentences  is,  that  with  such  a  sentence  the  sen- 
tenced party  has  stronger  motives  and  is  more  likely  to  begin 
the  work  of  reformation  and  to  cooperate  with  the  efforts  of 
others  to  that  end ;  that  no  human  wisdom  can  at  the  time 
when  the  proper  tribunal  determines  finally  the  fact  of  guilt, 
foresee  how  long  a  period  may  be  necessary  to  effect  refor- 
mation, or  how  short  a  period  may  suffice ;  and  that  there 
are  desperate  cases  of  proclivity  to  vice  and  crime,  from  whose 
abuse  of  themselves,  or  from  whose  depredations  on  others 
there  is  no  remedy  save  in  perpetual  isolation  from  society. 
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This  view  is  worthy  of  serious  reflection.  It  is  supported  by 
some  analogies  in  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  justice 
and  policy  of  which  are  questioned  by  no  one. 

By  chapter  109  of  the  General  Statutes,  the  probate  court 
may  appoint  a  guardian  for  an  insane  person  or  ^  spendthrift. 
A  spendthrift  is  defined  by  the  statute  (section  9,)  to  be  a  per- 
son who  *^  by  excessiye  drinking,  gaming,  idleness  or  debauchery 
of  any  kind,  so  spends,  wastes  or  lessens  his  estate,  as  to  ex- 
pose himself  or  his  family  to  want  or  suffering,  or  any  place  to 
charge  or  expense  for  the  support  of  himself  or  his  family '' ; 
terms  faithfully  descriptive  in  most  instances,  of  the  habitual 
drunkard.  The  statute  further  commits  to  the  guardian  ^^  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  person  of  his  ward  and  the  manage- 
ment of  all  his  estate  '' ;  thus  depriving  the  ward  of  personal 
fireedom.  This  guardianship  has  no  limitation,  but  continues 
until  discharged  by  the  Probate  Court  or  on  appeal  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  Here  cer- 
tainly is  a  fair  analogy  to  a  sentence  to  an  indefinite  detention 
for  drunkenness  and  prostitution  and  like  offences  until  termi- 
nated by  some  competent  tribunal  when  the  cause  for  the  deten- 
tion has  ceased.  It  is  not,  indeed,  an  imprisonment,  but  it  is 
a  perpetual  abridgment  of  personal  liberty,  unless  removed  in 
due  course  of  law. 

Again.  Insane  persons  are  upon  due  legal  proceedings  com- 
mitted to  public  hospitals  or  asylums,  the  officers  of  -which  are 
required  to  detain  them  until  discharged  by  competent  authority, 
such  as  the  trustees,  the  Probate  Court,  or  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  (chapter  78,  General 
Statutes ;  chapter  228,  Acts  of  1862 ;  chapter  288,  Acts  of 
1864.)  Here  is  another  fair  analogy  to  an  indefinite  sentence. 
The  insane  person,  duly  declared  such,  and  committed  to  the 
asylum,  is  there  confined  for  the  good  of  himself  and  of  society 
until  be  recovers  fh>m  his  disease,  and  is  discharged  in  due 
course  of  law  upon  proof  that  he  has  recovered,  or  that  he  may 
safely  be  allowed  to  go  at  large.  Why  should  not  drunkenness, 
at  least  confirmed  drunkenness,  be  treated  in  like  manner  ?— ^it 
being  at  once  a  disease,  and,  while  it  lasts,  a  madness  also. 

The  a  priori  argument  for  indefinite  sentences  meets,  how- 
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ever,  a  practical  obstruction  difficult  to  overcome.  With  a  tra- 
ditional jealousy  of  personal  freedom,  which  is  a  precious  in- 
heritance from  our  fathers,  there  is  a  hesitation  to  commit  to 
any  authority  the  power  to  confine  indefinitely  persons  addicted 
to  vices  or  ^imes  of  the  minor  sort.  Many  will  say,  probably 
most  of  those  who  give  no  anxious  consideration  to  questions 
of  social  science,  that  such  persons  ought  periodically  to  have 
their  freedom  quite  irrespectively  of  the  views  of  such  an 
authority  as  to  what  is  best  for  them.  Such  a  power,  if  granted, 
should,  it  is  true,  be  carefully  guarded  and  subjected  to  revision 
by  tribunals  in  which  the  highest  confidence  is  justly  placed. 
It  will  always  be  subject  to  the  pardoning  power  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Executive  Department. 

It  may  also  be  objected  that  the  argument  for  an  indefinite 
sentence  rests  upon  a  theory  which  assumes  to  do  what  is  im- 
possible. It  asks  for  an  indefinite  sentence  for  the  reason  that 
reformation  itself  may  take  an  indefinite  period  of  time ;  and 
it  presupposes  that  it  is  possible  to  become  certain  or  reasonably 
well  assured  during  a  period  of  confinement  of  the  reformation 
of  the  party  confined.  This  is  not  possible.  Prison  life  fur- 
nishes no  test,  and  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  furnish  a 
test,  of  the  reformation  of  a  convict.  Obedience  to  rules,  volun- 
tary and  sympathetic  attendance  on  the  devotional  services,  the 
most  solemn  asseverations  of  a  better  purpose  of  life,  the  pro- 
fessions of  piety  itself  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any 
hypocrisy,  may  all  come  to  naught  within  one  day  or  one  hour 
after  the  prison  doors  have  been  opened.  With  whatever  hopes 
we  dismiss  the  prisoner  from  his  confinement  we  feel  all  the 
while  that  the  trial  of  his  moral  strength  is  before  him  with  an 
issue  which  no  man,  not  even  himself,  can  foresee.  Therefore 
a  definite  period,  sufficiently  long  to  give  ample  opportunity  for 
the  best  moral  and  industrial  appliances,  will  realize  substan- 
tially  the  same  advantages  as  an  indefinite  period,  while  it 
accommodates  itself  better  to  the  fixed  notions  of  personal 
freedom  and  individual  rights,  which  are  dear  to  us  as  a  people 
and  a  race. 
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The  True  Principle  of  Discharges  from  Confinement  of 
Habitual  Drunkards  and  Like  Offenders. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  a  longer  period  of 
confinement  for  these  classes  is  urged,  not  on  the  ground  that 
their  offences  deserve  more  punishment  than  is  now  affixed  to 
them,  or  even  that  they  deserve  any.  Drunkenness  and  pros- 
titution are  perversions  of  one's  own  physical  and  moral 
functions  rather  than  crimes.  The  end  to  be  accomplished 
with  them  is  like  that  to  be  sought  for  with  the  insane,  with  the 
difference  that  the  restoration  of  moral  as  well  as  mental  sanity 
is  the  end  to  be  attained.  There  should,  therefore,  accompany 
such  longer  periods  of  sentence  a  liberal  system  of  discharges. 
These  should  be  granted,  not  because  urged  by  relatives  and 
friends,  or  by  pertinacious  counsel,  but  upon  a  system  arranged 
and  conducted  solely  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  society 
and  of  the  individual  confined.  While  pardons  should  be  given 
sparingly,  and  upon  the  most  exigent  reasons  only,  for  such 
crimes  as  arson,  grand  larceny,  burglary,  rape  and  manslaughter, 
discharges  in  cases  of  drunkenness  and  prostitution  should  be 
granted  upon  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the  victim  of  these 
vices  has  finally  overcome  them. 

The  Principlb  op  Administration  of  Places  for  the  Deten- 
tion OF  such  Offenders. 

The  broad  distinction  between  crimes  against  person  and 
property  as  they  are  known  in  law,  and  the  vices  now  under 
discussion,  suggests  different  methods  of  treatment,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  not  less  than  a  different  system  of  pardons  and 
discharges.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  degrade  or  to  make 
these  classes  appear  as  criminals  which  is  not  required  by 
safete  or  discipline.  Instead  of  the  stereotyped  prison  cells 
built  for  violent  criminals,  small  but  decent  rooms  like  those 
of  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  should  be  provided  for  them. 
Nor  should  the  drunkard  or  the  prostitute  be  imprisoned  with 
thieves,  burglars  and  manslayers.  They  have  sinned,  indeed. 
They  have  abused  the  precious  instincts  and  the  grand  capaci- 
ties of  human  nature,  but  one  cannot  associate  them  in  mind 
with  desperadoes  and  assassins.     The  propriety  of  associating 
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them  in  confinement  with  such  criminals  cannot  be  defended. 
They  should  be  treated  in  institutions  where  all  the  labor  con- 
sistent with  health  is  exacted  from  them ;  but  those  institutions 
should  have  no  more  penal  designation  than  that  of  ^^  work- 
houses "  or  "  houses  of  reformation." 

Single  States,  (ob  Acts,  as  thet  are  sometimes  galled,)  of 

Drunkenness,  how  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  is  only  the  habit  of  drunkenness  that  should  come  under 
the  discipline  of  the  law.  Single  states  of  drunkenness  should 
not  be  visited  with  fines  or  any  imprisonment  lasting  beyond 
the  condition  of  drunkenness  itself.  A  long  imprisonment 
would  be  unjust,  and  a  short  one  would  be  useless.  Fines  are 
without  effect  in  deterring  or  reforming.  For  single  states  of 
drunkenness,  therefore,  there  should  be  only  the  authority  to 
detain  while  the  condition  lasts.  The  Legislature  of  1860, 
(chapter  166,)  enacted  this  principle  intp  a  statute,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  drunken- 
ness except  as  a  common  drunkard,  anything  in  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  provided^  how- 
every  that  police  officers  and  constables,  or  other  persons  authorized 
by  any  city  or  town  for  that  especial  purpose,  shall  arrest  and 
detain  until  sober,  persons  found  drunk ;  but  no  such  officer  shall^ 
be  allowed  to  receive  %ny  fee  or  reward  for  or  on  account  of  any 
such  arrest  further  than  shall  be  paid  such  officers  for  their  services 
by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  reside. 

"  Section  2.  Any  officer  convicted  of  receiving  any  fee  or  reward 
for  services  under  this  act,  other  than  such  as  may  be  paid  by  the 
authorities  of  the  city  or  town,  shall  be  fined,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  not  less  than  ten  dollars."  ^ 

Tliis  Act  was  unwisely  repealed  the  next  year.  (Chapter 
136,  Acts  of  1861.)  The  repealing  provision  did  not,  how- 
ever, receive  from  the  Legislature  an  independent  considera- 
tion, being  made  a  part  of  an  Act  to  which  it  was  not  germaue, 
to  wit :  one  entitled  ^^  An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  an  Act  in 
relation  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors."    The  Report  of  the 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  (House  Doc,  1861,  No.  114,) 
states  as  a  reason  for  the  repeal,  that  chapter  86  of  the  General 
Statutes,  known  as  ^^the  prohibitory  law,"  invites  a  party 
arrested  for  drunkenness,  (sections  40  and  41,)  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  procured  the  liquor  which 
produced  his  intoxication,  together  with  the  attending  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  he  becomes  an  informer,  the  prosecution  against 
bim  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  he  is  to  be  discharged  and  pro- 
tected from  prosecution  again  for  the  same  offence.  The  re- 
port then  states  that  officers  in  executing  chapter  86  afore- 
said, have  lost  the  advantage  of  this  provision  by  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  single  acts  of  drunkenness.  Grave  doubts 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  an  expedient  in 
securing  testimony.  It  creates  one  crime  in  order  thereby  to 
obtain  the  proof  of  another.  At  any  rate  it  ought  not  to  be- 
entertained  for  a  moment  if  it  conflicts  with  the  best  method 
of  reforming  an  inebriate.  The  report  is  also  open  to  excep- 
tion when  it  says  t&at  ^^  all  who  thus  expose  themsAves  in  pub- 
lic places  and  in  a  manner  revolting  to  the  community,  ought 
to  be  removed  from  public  gaze  by  prompt  and  decisive  process 
of  law."  This  is  just  what  the  Act  of  which  the  report  advised 
the  repeal,  both  authorized  and  enjoined. 

It  is  understood  that  there  was  another  reason  not  given  in 
the  report  which  was  more  effective  in  securing  the  repeal ; 
and  that  was  that  in  towns  having  no  salaried  police,  officers 
had  no  pecuniary  inducements  to  make  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness, as  the  arrest  was  not  to  be  followed  by  a  prosecution  and 
the  taxation  of  fees  ;  and,  therefore,  the  inhabitants,  and  par- 
ticularly the  officers  of  such  towns,  pressed  for  a  repeal.  The 
answer  to  them  should  have  been,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
towns  to  pay  their  police  for  the  service ;  and  this  they  would 
have  been  compelled  to  do  in  the  end  by  public  sentiment. 
While  the  officer  deserves  his  pay,  ho  should  receive  it  in  such 
a  way  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  best  method  of  treating  and 
reforming  persons  found  in  a  state  of  drunkenness.  A  humane 
work  should  not  be  subordinated  to  a  mere  convenience,  real  or 
fancied. 

The  best  method  of  treating  single  states  of  drunkenness  was 
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again  considered  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  (House  Doc.  No.  419, 1870),  reported  a 
Bill  which  restored  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  repealed  Act 
of  1860,  but  still  retained  in  a  modified  form  the  punishment 
of  single  states  of  drunkenness  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
discretion,  which  it  vested  in  officers  either  to  prosecute  or 
simply  to  detain,  rendered  the  Bill  less  desirable  than  the  Act 
of  1860 ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  pressure  from  towns  hav- 
ing no  salaried  police  induced  the  concession.  The  Bill  in  this 
form  passed  the  House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  The  Report 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  such  valuable  testimony  on  the 
subject  that  it  is  appended  here  in  full : — 

"  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
order  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  sections  25  and 
26  of  chapter  165  of  the  General  Statutes,  have  the  honor  to  report 
that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  parties  are  punished  for  a  single  act  of 
drunkennesK  when  it  would  be  far  better  fof  them  and  the  com- 
munity if  they  could  be  detained  until  sober,  and  then  set  at  liberty. 
In  a  majority  of  cases  when  a  fine  imposed^  is  paid,  it  is  paid  by  the 
family  or  friends  of  the  prisoner,  who  thus  deprive  themselves  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  when  the  fine  and  costs  are  not  paid, 
the  imprisonment  which  follows  works  no  benefit  to  the  prisoner, 
and  is  an  expense  and  injury  to  the  State.  By  chapter  166  of  the 
Acts  of  1860,  the  sections  referred  to  in  the  Order  were  repealed, 
and  the  simple  power  of  arrest  and  detention  until  sober,  vested  in 
police  officers  and  constables. 

"  This  act  was  repealed  in  the  following  year,  for  the  reason,  as 
is  supposed,  that  cases  do  arise  when  punishment  is  proper,  and 
because  the  law  interfered,  especially  in  the  country  towns,  with 
the  compensation  of  the  officers  of  the  peace,  who  as  a  rule  are  paid 
by  fees  and  not  by  a  per  diem.  This  latter  reason  does  not  apply  in 
the  cities  and  towns  where  those  officers  are  paid  a  per  diem  com- 
pensation, as  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

"  The  number  of  arrests  in  the  city  of  Boston,  as  appears  by  the 
table  hereto  annexed,  is  appalling,  and  we  are  assured  by  the  judges 
of  the  Municipal  Court  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  Mr.  Savage,  that  the 
welfare  of  society  would  be  best  subserved  by  returning  parties  to 
their  homes,  or  detaining  them  until  sober,  and  then  allowing  them 
to  depart.    The  table  appended  is  furnished  by  the  Chief  of  Police, 
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who  has  a  large  experience  upon  this  subject,  and  is  widely  known 
as  a  wise,  humane  and  sagacious  officer. 

**  Your  Committee,  after  careful  consideration,  conclude  that  a 
statute  which,  while  it  leaves  a  single  act  of  drunkenness  still 
punishable  hj  law,  reposes  a  discretion  in  the  officer,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  interests  of  humanity  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial." 

The  abolition  of  penalties  for  single  states  of  drunkenness 
might  Tcry  well  be  accompanied  by  legislation,  defining  who 
shall  be  considered  a  common  drunkard.  There  is  a  popular 
error  that  a  person  who  has  been  found  drunk  three  times 
within  a  given  period  is  a  common  drunkard,  in  analogy  to  a 
common  seller  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  a  common  thief. 
But  in  these  cases  statutory  provisions  have  made  the  three  un- 
lawful or  criminal  acts  to  constitute  a  new  substantive  offence 
which  is  designated  by  the  term  comm^Uj  and  visited  with  a 
larger  penalty  than  any  single  act.  No  similar  statute  has 
defined  what  nun^ber  of  instances  shall  make  a  common 
drunkard.  The  Supreme  Court  has  defined  one  to  be  '^a 
drunkard  whose  habit  is  to  get  drunk, '  whose  ebriety  has  become 
habitual,' "  and  further:  "  To  convict  a  man  of  the  offence  of 
being  a  common  drunkard,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  show  that 
be  is  an  habitual  drunkard.  Indeed,  the  terms  ^  drunkard,' 
and  ^  habitual  drunkard '  mean  the  same  thing."  (Common- 
wealth vs.  Whitney,  6  Gray's  Reports,  85,  86.)  The  term  habit" 
ual  does  not  make  the  term  common  more  definite  ;  and  with 
single  acts  of  drunkenness  being  exempted  from  prosecution, 
it  would  be  well  by  a  further  provision  to  enact  that  a  person 
who  has  been  found  drunk  a  certain  number  of  times  within  a 
certain  period  shall  be  deemed  a  common  drunkard,  or  a 
drunkard  simply,  dropping  the  superfluous  word  ^'  common." 

Prostitutes  and  Vagrants. 

What  has  been  said  in  this  discussion  relative  to  drunkards 
will  apply  in  the  main  equally  well  to  prostitutes;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  with  reference  to  them  to  traverse  the  ground 
again.  A  longer  period  of  detention  is  necessary  for  their 
reformation,  and  its  length  should  be  measured  by  the  consid- 
erations already  presented.     Vagrants  hardly  make  a  third 
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class.  Thej  are  generally  within  the  classes  of  drunkards  or 
prostitutes.  Indeed,  the  latter  are  often  complained  of  and 
sentenced  for  vagrancy,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  less  disrepu- 
table term.  • 

There  is  no  law  in  this  Commonwealth  for  the  arrest  of 
common  prostitutes,  or  any  law  whatever  making  prostitu- 
tion an  offence  other  than  as  it  comes  under  the  general 
laws  against  unlawful  intercourse,  to  which  is  affixed  a 
trivial  sentence.  There  is,  as  already  cited,  a  law  against 
night-walking ;  but  that  term  is  applicable  only  to  the  solicita- 
tion in  public  places  in  the  night-time  for  the  purposes  of  sexual 
intercourse.  A  common  night-walker  has  been  defined  to  be 
*^  a  female  who  by  night  frequents  the  streets,  highways  or 
public  places,  or  goes  about  or  abroad  with  intent  to  offer  her- 
self for  prostitution,  or  to  entice,  allure  or  invite  any  one  to 
sexual  intercourse.''  (Report  of  Commissioners  on  Penal 
Code  of  Mass.,  Peb.  10, 1837.)  The  result  is  that  as  our  laws 
now  are,  prostitutes  who  do  not  solicit  in  public  places,  as  very 
many  do  not,  and  as  many  more  cannot  be  proved  to  do,  do  not 
come  within  any  criminal  statute.  Many  prostitutes  are  dis- 
charged in  criminal  courts  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  night-walking  against  them  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
such  evidence  cannot  be  procured  against  the  larger  number  of 
prostitutes. 

Nor  can  prostitutes  be  reached  in  most  cases  under  the  desig- 
nation of  ^^  lewd,  wanton  and  lascivious  persons  in  speech  and 
behavior."  These  terms  "speech  and  behavior,"  have  been 
understood  to  include  only  public  acts  of  indecency. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  customary  sentence  for  keeping 
a  house  of  prostitution  is  a'fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  under 
chapter  87  of  the  General  Statutes.  The  law  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  allow  only  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  this  offence. 

Opinions  as  to  the  Treatment  op  Habitual  Oppenders. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  this  topic  of  habitual  offenders 
and  the  need  of  immediate  legislation  in  relation  to  them,  that 
notwithstanding  the  space  already  occupied  by  the  discussion, 
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it  seems  expedient  to  support  tbe  views  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  individuals  in  other  States  who 
speak  from  experience  and  reflection. 

The  Report  on  the  Prisons  and  Rerormatories  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
January,  1867,  by  Messrs.  Wines  and  Dwight,  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  contribution 
which  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  the  science  of  prison 
dlsciplinCi  says : — 

*'But  there  is  one  point  on  which,  in  this  connection,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  offer  a  few  remarks.  The  absurd  practice  of  short  re- 
peated imprisonments  must  be  discontinued,  or  all  thought  of  refor- 
mation abandoned.  Reformatory  processes  can  have  no  time  to 
take  effect  under  such  a  system.  On  no  subject  are  the  enlightened 
fnends  of  prison  reform,  and  especially  the  governors  of  our  peni- 
tentiaries, more  generally  agreed  than  on  the  utter  worthlcssness  of 
these  repeated  short  imprisonments ;  while  the  indirect  expense  to 
society  in  arrests  and  prosecutions,  and  yet  more,  in  the  amount  of 
property  of  which  it  is  plundered  in  the  intervals  between  the  im- 
prisonments, is  enormous.  The  object  of  all  reformatory  prison 
treatment  is  to  conquer,  in  the  prisoner,  his  habits  of  evil ;  to  train 
him  in  the  way  of  virtuous  industry ;  to  sunder  the  tie  that  binds 
him  to  his  associates  in  crime ;  to  extinguish  in  him  the  desire  and 
the  tendency  to  herd  with  them  again,  and  so  to  discipline  him  that 
he  may  go  back  into  the  world  with  some  settled  principles  and 
some  steady  purpose  of  virtue. 

^'  To  effect  these  changes  time  and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  it, 
is  absolutely  essential ;  and  all,  without  exception,  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  concur  in  the  belief  that  short  sentences, 
at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  not  only  useless  but  per- 
nicious. Executive  leniency  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
is  an  evil  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  excessive  harshness.  To  be 
sternly  resolute  in  the  infliction  of  necessary  pain  is  as  much  a  duty 
as  it  is  to  decline  the  infliction  of  any  that  is  not  necessary' ;  and 
especially  where  the  object  is  not  to  punish  vindictively,  but  to 
redeem  and  save,  no  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  awarding  a  sen- 
tence adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.  The 
sentence,  whose  brevity  deprives  the  criminal  of  the  ftill  advantage 
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of  reformatory  influences  is  to  him  not  a  mercy,  but  a  cruelty,  while 
to  society  it  is  an  injustice  and  a  wrong."    (p.  69.) 

In  another  part  of  their  Report  they  say : — 

*'  The  insufficiency  of  these  short  terms  of  imprisoment,  however 
often  repeated,  to  produce  any  permanent  good  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  imprisoned,  must  be  apparent  on  the  least  reflec- 
tion. On  no  subject  are  the  superintendents  of  prisons  more  gen- 
erally agreed,  or  more  earnest  in  their  convictions,  than  on  the  utter 
futility  and  worthlessness  of  such  imprisonments.  And  with  good 
reason  do  they  so  believe  and  hold.  For,  1.  These  short  periods 
of  confinement  have  the  effect  to  demoralize  the  prisoners  and 
make  them  reckless  of  punishment.  Indeed,  the  chief  tendency  is, 
through  the  temporary  check  put  on  their  passions,  and  the  vigor 
received  from  wholesome  diet,  to  stimulate  their  criminal  propen- 
sities and  impart  increased  power  to  do  mischief  on  their  discharge. 
2.  They  have,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  but  have,  a  dis- 
couraging influence  on  the  officers.  Their  effect  is  to  weary  out  the 
very  heart  from  utter  despair  of  doing  the  prisoners  any  good,  mak- 
ing them  callous  and  indifferent  to  their  condition,  and  exhausting, 
on  a  round  of  petty  and  useless  services,  the  strength  and  spirits 
which  are  required  for  more  important  duties.  3.  The  indirect  ex- 
pense to  society,  occasioned  by  these  continual  re-arrests,  prosecutions 
and  convictions,  and  still  more  in  the  amount  of  property  stolen  in 
the  intervals  between  the  imprisonments,  is  enormous,  and  may  well 
plead  for  a  change  in  the  system.  4.  The  practice  of  short  impris- 
onments is  fatal  to  anything  like  reformatory  treatment.  It  is  im- 
possible even  fairly  to  initiate  a  reformation  during  a  detention  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  to  say  nothing  of  carrying  it  out  to  its  normal 
results.  The  first  thing  necessary  to  change  the  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  a  criminal,  to  improve  his  habits,  lo  elevate  his  char- 
acter, and  to  make  him  an  honest  man  is,  that  he  be  certain  that  he 
is  cut  off*  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  from  his  former  associa- 
tions and  practices.  If  he  be  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  but 
one  month  or  six  weeks,  or  indeed  anything  short  of  six  months  or 
a  year,  he  will  not  give  a  thought  to  any  change  in  the  plan  and 
habit  of  his  life ;  he  will  think  only  of  the  number  of  days  that 
must  pass  away  before  he  can  be  restored  to  his  old  liberty  of  action. 
We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  reform  in  our  criminal 
laws  is  necessary  as  will,  on  subsequent  convictions,  raise  the  max- 
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inmm  of  punislimeiit,  and  that  by  great  advances.  When  a  person 
by  repeated  petty  offences  evinces  a  proclivity  to  crime,  his  term  of 
imprisoDment  should  be  made  so  long  that  idle  and  vagrant  habits 
may  be  broken  up  and  replaced  by  habits  of  industrious  and  steady 
labor.  We  look  upon  sentences  of  considerable  length  as  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  while  short  ones  we 
regard  as  not  useless  merely,  but  as  having  a  decidedly  mischievous 
tendency  in  many  ways."    (pp.  274,  275.) 

« 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York  says : — 

**  We  cannot  too  often  recur  to  the  folly  of  so  large  a  number  of 
short  sentences,  nor  too  strongly  express  our  conviction  of  their 
utter  worthlessness.  Short  sentences  can  effect  little  or  nothing 
towards  the  reformation  of  criminals.  A  long  sentence,  with  the 
fidthfiil  employment  during  its  continuance  of  suitable  moral  agen- 
cies, helps  to  wean  them  from  evil  associations.  It  gives  them  time 
for  reflection  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  their  past  life,  and 
more  thoroughly  accustoms  them  to  the  good  habits  enforced  by 
prison  restraint.  We  look  upon  sentences  of  considerable  length 
as  absolutely  essential  to  secure  anything  like  a  general  reformation 
among  prisoners,  while  we  regard  short  ones  as  not  only  quite  use- 
less, but  as  having  a  decidedly  mischievous  tendency."    (p.  256.) 

The  inspectors  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  in  their 
7th  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1868,  enforce  similar  views. 
It  may  bo  remarked  that  this  institution,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  yields  a  considerable  excess  of  earu- 
mgs  over  expenses,  while  in  its  system  of  reformatory  in- 
fluences it  rivals,  and  probably  excels,  all  other  like  institutions 
in  the  country.  Its  inspectors  havo  been  practical  men,  not 
theorists.  The  chairman,  at  the  time  the  report  above  re- 
ferred to  was  made,  was  Hon.  George  V.  N.  Lothrop,  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  West,  and  a  native  of  Bristol  county 
in  this  State. 

Their  Report  says  : — 

**  The  subject  of  commitment  of  criminals  for  a  time  left  inde- 
finite at  the  time  of  sentence,  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

6 
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No  plan  now  occurs  to  us  which  might  not  be  open  to  considerable 
objection.  We  are,  at  present,  little  prepared  to  make  any  definite 
suggestions. 

'^  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  sentence  of  common  prostitutes 
and  confirmed  drunkards  for  short  terms  is  a  very  great  evil.  Any 
considerable  reform  under  this  method  is  impossible.  The  short 
confinement  becomes  only  a  needed  respite  from  vice,  during  which 
the  physical  health  is  recruited  only  to  enable  the  subject  to  plunge 
into  greater  excesses.  Should  a  person  so  convicted  be  permitted 
to  be  liberated  when  a  repetition  of  outrage  on  the  order,  law  and 
decency  of  society  is  certain  ?  All  agree  that  an  insane  person 
should  not  be  set  at  large  until  again  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind. 
And  are  not  the  confirmed  drunkard  and  common  prostitute  as 
proper  subjects  for  curative  restraint  and  discipline  ajs  the  insane 
person  ?  Are  not  the  health  and  peace  of  society  as  much  involved 
in  the  one  case  ajs  in  the  other  ? 

"  Too  long  fixed  sentences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  course  ob- 
jectionable. And  the  ordinary  relief  by  executive  pardon  is  beyond 
doubt  wholly  inadequate. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  difficulty  may  be  relieved,  if  not  obviated, 
by  a  law  providing  that  the  confinement  shall,  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tence, be  left  indefinite,  and  that  the  case  of  each  person  shall,  at 
stated  periods,  be  brought  before  a  proper  tribunal  for  careful  re- 
view, with  power  to  continue,  limit  or  terminate  the  confinement 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case." 

The  Superintendent  himself  says,  in  the  same  Report  :— 

"  Permit  me  also  to  respectfully  urge  that  legislation  be  asked, 
designed  to  render  more  efficient  for  reformatory  purposes  the  im- 
prisonment in  this  institution  of  persons,  viz. :  Prostitutes,  va- 
grants, confirmed  pilferers,  and  those  whose  passions  or  appetites 
are  beyond  their  control,  who  by  indulgence  become  dangerous 
members  of  society,  and  are  convicted  of  misdemeanors  before  any 
proper  tribunal.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  to  sentence 
such  persons  to  imprisonment  for  definite  periods  of  time  frequently 
subverts  the  purpose  in  view,  and  is  almost  always  a  hindrance ; 
for  the  effect  of  too  long  sentence  is  depressing,  and  if  too  brie^ 
diverting ;  so  that  in  either  case  that  mental  process  essential  to 
reformation  is  prevented  or  destroyed.  Human  wisdom  is  insufii- 
cient  to  adjust  the  sentence  at  the  time  of  imposing  it,  as  now 
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done,  so  as  to  avoid  this  consequence,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  that  observation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  to  be  had  subsequent  to  the  commitment  of  the 
prisoner.  There  certainly  cannot  be  an  increase  of  liability  to  erro- 
neous and  unjust  sentences,  by  leaving  the  duration  of  imprison- 
ment to  be  determined  by  competent  authority,  after  suitable  op- 
portunity for  observing  the  prisoner ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  must 
be  lessened  by  such  a  course. 

**  To  commit  these  persons  to  the  House  of  Correction  until  they 
are  reformed,  as  is  proposed,  wUl  be  a  strong  inducement  for  them 
to  enter  immediately  upon  the  work  of  self-improvement,  and  thus 
a  shorter  period  of  imprisonment  will  be  required  to  fit  them  again 
for  society,  than  when  sentenced  to  such  definite  term  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  at  the  time,  will  accomplish  this,  with  or  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  prisoner,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the 
object  of  imprisonment,  in  these  municipal  prisons  at  least,  is 
confessedly  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  are  we  not  bound  by 
every  consideration  to  adopt  such  means  as  shall  secure  this  result 
in  the  briefest  time,  and  with  the  least  injury  to  his  interests  ? 

"  The  influence  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  time  and  manner 
of  fixing  the  duration  of  imprisonment  will  be  most  salutary  as  a 
restraining  force  in  the  community,  and  will  put  'punishment'  be- 
fore the  people  in  its  proper  light,  viz.,  as  a  healing  or  curative 
measure.  One  of  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the  reformation  of 
persons  received  into  this  prison,  is  their  mistaken  idea  that  im- 
prisonment is  inflicted  to  satisfy  justice,  or  to  pay  them  off  in  priva- 
tion and  suffering  for  some  real  or  fancied  wrong  to  somebody  or 
something  which  they  may  have  committed,  failing  to  see,  as  they 
generally  do,  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  punishes  and  of  the 
pardon  that  forgives  is  essentially  the  same,  being  only  different 
instruments  for  restoring  to  society  sound  members. 

"To  be  more  definite,  I  request  that  an  act  be  procured  from  the 
present  legislature  authorizing  or  directing  courts  of  competent 
jarisdiction  to  commit  persons  from  one  or  all  of  the  classes  men- 
tioned, when  convicted  of  misdemeanor,  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, until  discharged  by  the  circuit  or  other  judge,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  or  inspectors,  upon  the  ground 
of  their  improved  character."     (p.  11.) 

Rev.  David  Dyer,  for  many  years  Chaplain  of  the  Albany 
Penitentiary,  who  died  within  the  past  year,  has  recorded  his 
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strong  conviction  against  the  system  of  short  sentences  for 
habitual  offenders.  Mr.  Dyer  was,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
warden,  General  Pilsbury,  and  of  all  who  knew  him  in  that 
capacity,  a  prison  officer  of  rare  discretion.  In  the  record  of 
his  observations,  after  a  visit  to  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Albany  Penitentiary,  made  in  December,  1868,  and  also  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  he  says : — 

''  I  was  led  more  deeply  than  ever  to  fed  the  intUiiitt/j  as  a  gean^ 
eral  rule^  of  short  sentences.  In  the  first  visits  I  made,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  many  persons  confined  for  periods  extending  from 
two  to  seven  days,  during  which  time  they  were  generally  subject 
to  low  .diet  and  hard  labor.  On  inquiring  the  reason  for  such  sen- 
tences and  treatment,  I  was  repeatedly  told  that  the  prevalent 
practice  in  Great  Britain  is  to  subject  those  who  have  been  found 
guilty  of  petty  offences  to  a  short,  sharp  deterrent  course  of  punish- 
ment, that  they  might  be  kept  from  the  further  commission  of 
crime. 

"  I  asked  if  this  was  the  practical  result  of  this  course,  and  was 
assured  it  was  not,  for  that  the  number  of  re-committals,  which  are 
chiefly  from  this  class  of  convicts,  was  very  large,  not  less  than 
thirty-nine  per  cent.,  and  these  have  increased  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

"I  repeatedly  inquired  of  different  prison  governors  whether 
they  thought  such  sentences  generally  useful,  and  the  answer  I  in- 
variably received  was  an  emphatic  no.  Some  added,  they  are 
baneful  in  their  effect,  and  pointed  to  the  large  number  of  recommit- 
tals as  proof.  On  asking  what  they  would  do  with  persons  who 
had  been  repeatedly  convicted  and  sentenced  for  short  periods,  they 
replied,  '  Make  every  additional  offence  a  heightened  aggravation, 
and  impose  a  proportionate  pxmishment.' 

"  This  has  been  my  conviction  for  several  years.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  transgressor  was  incautiously  led  into  crime,  or  where 
there  was  no  special  aggravation,  I  think  the  magistrate  may,  hav- 
ing administered  rebuke  and  counsel,  advantageously  suspend  senv 
tence,  or  impose  a  fine,  or  subject  the  culprit  to  ten  days'  solitary 
confinement ;  but  to  repeat  these  short  sentences  of  from  two  to 
seven  days,  perhaps  several  times  a  year,  on  hardened  and  per- 
sistent transgressors,  is  very  injurious. 
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**  These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Howard  Association,  a  society 
formed  in  London  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline.  They 
gay :  *  These  repeated  short  sentences  are  very  mischievous.  For 
farther  committals  there  should  be  sentences  of  sufficient  duration 
to  form  habits  of  labor,  in  collective  industrial  occupation,  and  to 
impart  an  ability  to  earn  an  honest  living.' 

*'  Earl  Stanley  some  years  since  said,  in  an  address  on  reforma- 
tory institutions :  *  It  is  proved  by  a  concurrence  of  testimony, 
such  as  one  rarely  finds  on  any  social  question  admitting  of  dispute, 
that  short  imprisonments  are  not  reformatory  in  their  effect,  that 
they  are  seldom  even  deterring,  that  usually  they  send  back  the 
offender  more  hardened  than  he  went  in.  The  dificulty  is  not  to 
find  witnesses  on  this  point,  but  to  choose  them.  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  governor  of  a  jail,  not  a  chaplain,  not  a  judge,  not  a  chair- 
man of  quarter  sessions,  who  is  not  here  of  one  mind.'  I  trust  the 
Ume  is  not  far  distant  when  this  united  testimony  will  be  practically 
regarded.'* 

The  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory 
Discipline,  held  at  Cincinnati,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

^  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Congress,  that  repeated  short  sen- 
tences for  minor  criminals  are  worse  than  useless ;  that,  in  fact, 
they  rather  stimulate  than  repress  transgression.  Reformation  is 
a  work  of  time,  and  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  good  of  the  crim- 
inal himself,  as  well  as  to  the  protection  of  society,  require  that  his 
sentence  be  long  enough  for  reformatory  processes  to  take  effect." 
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PART   SECOND. 


Executive     Pardons. 

The  pardoning  power  is  necessary  in  any  just  and  humane 
system  of  government,  but  it  has  proved  difficult  to  guard 
against  its  abuse.  If  unlimited,  the  tendency  is  to  its  too 
frequent  and  inconsiderate  exercise;  and  if  limited,  its  benefi- 
cence may  be  impaired.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  its  proper 
sphere,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  administered, 
and  to  inquire  if  any  further  safeguards  are  practicable. 

Origin  and  General  Sphere  op  the  Pardoning  Power. 

By  the  common  law  of  England  the  prerogative  of  pardon 
inheres  in  the  king.  Against  him,  in  theory,  all  offences  are 
committed,  and  in  his  name  they  are  prosecuted.  He  may, 
therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  clemency  remit  the 
penalty  which  the  law  prescribes ;  "  for,"  says  Blackstone,  "  it 
is  reasonable  that  he  only  who  is  injured  should  have  the  power 
of  forgiving."  This  power  has  been  regarded  in  monarchies  as 
an  attribute  of  the  sovereign,  inhering  in  him  as  a  right,  and 
not  as  a  power  delegated  to  him  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  historical  reason  has  ceased  to  be  the  true  reason 
for  its  existence  in  the  constitutional  systems  of  modern  times. 
It  often  happens  that  an  institution  or  custom,  which  grew  up 
with  traditions  that  have  been  swept  away,  still  remains  because 
supported  by  sound  reasons  of  policy.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  power  now  rests  is,  that  general  laws  which  are  the 
best  product  of  human  reason,  and  which  are  administered  by 
tribunals  ^^  as  free,  impartial  and  independent  as  the  lot  of 
humanity  will  admit,"  sometimes  work  injustice,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  power  which  can  afterwards  remit  the  penalties 
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affixed  to  their  violation.  Nor  did  our  English  ancestors  re- 
gard the  pardoning  power  as  only  a  prerogative  of  the  sover- 
eign, but  in  enlightened  times  they  founded  it  upon  a  better 
reason,  viewing  it  as  a  trust  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  were  within  the  terms  but  not  within  the  purpose  of  the 
law. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  historical  discussion  of  the  par- 
doning power,  as  well  as  the  more  celebrated  instances  of  its 
exercise,  relate  mafnly  to  political  offences.  Here  undoubt- 
edly its  favors  need  often  to  be  liberally  dispensed.  The  public 
tranquillity  may  require  a  sweeping  act  of  oblivion.  Tliere  is 
no  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  peo- 
ple, as  a  great  statesman  has  well  said ;  and  it  becomes  invidi- 
ous to  single  out  a  few  for  prosecution  where  large  numbers 
bave  shared  in  the  common  offence.  Whatever,  too,  may  be 
the  essential  guilt  in  either  case,  the  public  judgment  makes  a 
wide  distinction  between  political  offences  and  the  ordinary 
offences  against  persons  and  property.  The  principles,  which 
require  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  by  way  of 
amnesty  and  clemency  in  the  one  case,  do  not  justify  it  in  the 
other.  Happily  with  us  there  are  no  political  offenders  to  whom 
it  can  be  applied. 

The  pardoning  power  is  not  in  these  days  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  relieve  from  the  penalties  of  severe  and  cruel  laws. 
Until  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  reform- 
er of  the  criminal  code,  there  was  in  England  a  long  list  of 
capital  offences,  some  of  which  are,  with  us,  punished  with  only 
a  few  months'  imprisonment.  When  Blackstone  was  publishing 
his  eommentaries  (1766-9),  one  hundred  and  sixty  offences 
were  punishable  with  death.  The  refusal  of  juries  to  find  ver- 
dicts and  the  interposition  of  royal  clemency,  alone  prevented 
the  infliction  of  these  excessive  punishments.  The  Marquis 
Beccaria,  the  great  Italian  publicist,  in  his  celebrated  essay 
on  crimes  and  punishments,  says :  ^^  As  punishments  become 
more  mild,  clemency  and  pardon  are  less  necessary.  Happy 
the  nation  in  which  they  will  be  considered  as  dangerous ! " 
But  the  milder  laws  of  modern  times,  and  the  wide  latitude 
accorded  to  judicial  discretion,  have  greatly  reduced  tlie  occa- 
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sious  for  the  interposition  of  the  pardoning  power.  For  in- 
stance, in  this  State,  while  it  is  competent  to  impose  a  sentence 
for  manslaughter  of  twenty  years  in  the  State  Prison,  it  is 
also  competent  to  impose  a  sentence  of  a  fine  of  one  dollar, 
and  of  imprisonment  of  one  day  in  a  jail ;  and  in  sentences  for 
other  offences  the  courts  have  a  like  power  to  adjust  an  appro- 
priate penalty  to  the  offence.  As  the  pardoning  power  is  not 
in  this  State  needed  for  relief  from  the  penalties  of  political 
offences,  or  of  severe  laws,  its  sphere  has  been  much  narrowed. 

Proper  Occasions  for  the  Exercise  of  the  Pardoning 

Power, 

I.  The  pardoning  power  may  be  exercised  in  favor  of  individ- 
uals whose  acts  come  within  the  legal  construction  of  the  lawj 
but  not  within  Us  purpose^  or  within  the  general  purpose  of  the 
criminal  law.  It  is  possible  for  a  just  law,  if  mechanically  and 
inexorably  executed,  to  do  a  grievous  wrong  and  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice  which  it  was  made  to  serve.  This  may  come  to 
pass  from  the  imperfection  of  language  in  which  laws  are  writ- 
ten, the  want  of  human  foresight  and  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
circumstances  of  human  life.  It  is  possible  for  an  offender  to 
be  in  some  exceptional  case  morally  innocent  and  meritorious  ; 
and  it  would,  besides  doing  individual  injustice,  shock  the 
humane  sense  of  the  community,  and  tend  to  bring  law  itself 
into  disrepute,  if  he  were  made  to  suffer.  The  pardoning 
power  may  then  rightfully  intervene  in  his  behalf. 

Sentences  of  this  character  must  be  few  in  a  state  in  which 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  humane  administration  of  the  law. 
There  are  many  securities  against  such  instances  of  practical 
injustice  in  the  execution  of  laws.  First,  judicial  construction 
aims  to  exclude  cases  coming  within  the  letter  of  a  law  but 
not  within  its  spirit.  Secondly,  neither  private  parties  nor 
public  officers  are  likely  to  stimulate  unjust  prosecutions. 
Thirdly,  grand  juries  are  reluctant  to  indict  and  petit  juries  to 
convict  those  who  have  meritoriously  transgressed  or  innocendy 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  Fourthly,  there  is  a  discretion 
vested  in  the  prosecuting  officer  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  when- 
ever public  justice  does  not  require  the  prosecution  to  be  carried 
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on  to  a  sentence ;  and  this  is  a  power  liberally  exercised.  With 
these  impediments  to  legal  injustice,  it  will  be  very  rare  that  a 
technical  or  venial  disobedience  of  law  will  require  the  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power. 

II.  The  pardoning  power  should  be  exercised  in  favor  of 
persons  convicted  of  crime  whose  innocence  is  established  after 
their  conviction.  This  is  a  restitution,  and  not  a  forgiving ; 
though  the  remedy  is  reached  through  the  pardoning  power. 
Where  some  fact  has  come  to  light  after  the  trial,  \^hich,  if 
known  at  the  time,  would  have  insured  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
and  particularly  where  the  judge,  before  whom  it  was  had,  cer- 
tifies that  in  his  opinion  such  would  have  been  the  result,  a 
pardon  should  be  given.  So  also  if  some  unworthy  magistrate 
has  corruptly  used  his  authority  to  convict  the  innocent,  his 
work  should  be  at  once  undone. 

A  sentence,  however,  should  rarely  be  set  aside  by  the  pardon 
ing  power  upon  the  plea  of  innocence  while  any  ordinary  judi 
cial  remedy  is  available.  It  is  now  competent  for  the  Supreme 
and  the  Superior  courts  within  one  year  after  the  term  in  which 
the  trial  of  an  indictment  is  had  to  ''grant  a  new  trial  for  any 
cause  for  which  by  law  a  new  trial  may  be  granted  ;  or  when  it 
appears  to  the  court  that  justice  has  not  been  done."  (General 
Statutes,  chap.  173,  §  7.) 

But  while  the  pardoning  power  should  make  restitution  to 
those  whose  innocence  has  become  manifest  afier  conviction 
and  sentence,  and  who  are  barred  from  the  ordinary  judicial 
remedy  by  lapse  of  time,  that  power  should  not  be  used  to 
re-try  issues  of  fact  which  have  been  found  by  a  jury,  or  to 
re-adjudicate  questions  of  law  which  have  been  decided  by  the 
court.  That  is  a  judicial  function  belonging  to  the  judicial  de- 
partment. Many  petitions  for  a  pardon  allege  that  the  verdict 
was  against  the  weight  of  evidence  ;  and  upon  them  hearings 
are  given  in  which  it  is  undertaken  to  show  this  by  witnesses 
called  by  the  prisoner.  Some  petitions  have  been  supported 
on  the  ground,  and  one  in  a  noted  capital  case,  that  the  law  was 
ruled  erroneously  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  point  is  well 
treated  by  Governor  Bullock  in  a  message  to  the  Council  of 
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February  27, 1866.  (Acts  and  Resolves,  1866,  p.  866.)  It  is 
competeut  for  the  court  to  set  aside  a  verdict  on  these  grounds 
at  the  trial  or  for  a  year  thereafter,  and  unless  some  controlling 
fact  has  come  to  light  which  it  is  not  competent  for  the  court  to 
consider,  the  case  should  not  be  taken  from  the  appropriate  tri- 
bunal. The  Executive,  holding  the  pardoning  povrer,  does  not 
become  a  court  of  errors,  review  or  appeal,  and  ought  not  to 
hear  and  decide  again  upon  substantially  the  same  evidence 
that  has  already  been  passed  upon  by  a  jury  and  a  court.  To  do 
this  is  to  ignore  that  distribution  of  powers  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  made  among  the  different  departments  of  government. 
The  thirtieth  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  declares — 

"  In  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  the  legislative  de- 
partment shall  never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  or 
either  of  them :  tlie  executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and 
judicial  powers^  or  either  of  them:  the  judicial  shall  never  exercise 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  or  either  of  them :  to  the  end 
it  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.** 

Messrs.  Wines  and  Dwight,  in  their  Report  on  the  Prisons 
and  Reformatories  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  happily 
say : — 

"Injustice  is  sometimes  inflicted  through  the  forms  of  law ;  and 
to  correct  wrongs  so  done,  the  interposition  of  the  pardoning  power 
is  sometimes  required.-  Beyond  this,  its  exercise  is  perilous.  When 
it  assumes  the  province  of  review,  and  sits  in  judgment  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts,  it  becomes  a  usurpation,  and,  by  invading 
the  province  of  the  judiciary,  tends  to  bring  its  power  into  popular 
contempt."     (p.  806.) 

The  trial,  conviction  and  sentence  of  persons  accused  of 
crime  is  a  judicial  function.  It  is  performed  in  tribunals  held 
at  stated  times  before  the  public  eye,  under  a  grave  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  under  an  oath  renewed  in  each  case ;  with 
the  right  to  challenge  jurors  peremptorily  and  for  cause ;  with 
the  public  examination  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
against  and  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
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evidence  which  experience  has  approved ;  with  trained  advocates, 
skilful  and  practised  in  suggesting  and  pressing  all  the  points 
and  considerations  which  may  help  to  a  correct  decision  ;  with 
the  jury  forbidden  to  communicate  with  others  or  be  communi- 
cated with  in  relation  to  the  trial,  lest  their  judgments  or  feel- 
ings should  be  affected  by  improper  influences ;  and  all  this  is 
laboriously  done  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  judge 
whose  learning  and  habits  of  thought  fit  him  for  the  duty,  and 
whose  permanent  tenure  of  office,  as  well  as  law  and  custom,  are 
designed  to  protect  him  against  personal  solicitation.    This  may 
DOt  be  a  perfect  tribunal.    It  may  not  be  a  perfect  method.    But 
it  is  as  perfect  a  tribunal  and  as  perfect  a  method  as  any  which 
have  yet  been  devised.     Now  if  the  deliberate  and  appropriate 
work  of  this  tribunal  is  to  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  tiiat  it 
has  adjudged  issues  of  law  or  fact  improperly  or  unjustly,  it 
should  be  set  aside,  and  set  aside  only  by  a  tribunal  more  com- 
petent in  learning  and  experience  to  decide  anew  the  questions 
already  decided,  proceeding  more  carefully  and  skilfully,  hear- 
ing more  fully  the  evidence  from  both  sides,  acting  more  publicly, 
and  better  protected  against  outside  influences,  more  exempt 
from  personal  bias,  interest,  weakness  or  partial  views,  and  pro- 
vided with  better  methods  and  appliances  for  detecting  falsehood 
and  unravelling  the  complicated  network  of  circumstances.   Can 
it  be  claimed  that  the  Governor  and  Council,  sharing  and  justly 
sharing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  passing  away  with 
each  new  year,  and  chosen  with  reference  to  executive  and  not 
judicial  functions,  are  such  a  superior  tribunal  for  this  duty  ? 
Is  that  a  superior  method   where   the  hearing  is  ex  parle^ 
tl\e  government  being  represented  only  by  a  written  statement 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  more  or  less  full,  and  often  quite 
iucomplete,  and  made,  too,  sometimes,  when  he  is  out  of  office, 
And  has  ceased  to  have   the  sense  of  official   responsibility ; 
where  there  is  no  opportunity  to  test  or  compare  the  credibility  of 
witnesses  appearing  in  person  on  both  sides ;  with  no  hearing 
of  counsel  except  the  counsel  of  the  petitioner, — and  all  this 
when  the  evidence  has  becon^e  vague  by  lapse  of  time  ?     It  is 
submitted  that  the  re-trial  and  re-adjudication  of  causes  in  this 
manner,  as  too  often  practised,  is  not  according  to  the  const!- 
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tutional  distribution  of  powers  among  the  different  departments 
of  government. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  imply  that  such  an  elaborate  inves- 
tigation, preliminary  to  a  pardon,  is  always  necessary.  It  may 
well  be  dispensed  with  where  some  notorious  fact,  certified  to 
by  the  tribunal  before  which  the  case  was  heard,  has  been  dis- 
closed since  the  trial,  which  vindicates  innocence  or  shows  the 
verdict  or  sentence  to  have  been  against  justice  and  humanity. 
But  it  is  intended  to  assert  that  wherever  the  pardoning  power 
is  applied  to  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  verdict  alleged  to 
have  been  against  law  or  fact  at  the  time,  if  it  may  interfere  at 
all,  it  ought  to  do  so  only  after  an  investigation  as  elaborate 
and  as  much  secured  against  personal  influence  as  prevails  in 
judicial  trials. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  where  there  is  a  painstaking, 
independent  and  conscientious  prosecuting  officer,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  an  innocent  person  should  be  convicted.  It 
has  sometimes  been  claimed  as  creditable  to  a  prosecuting 
officer  that  he  never  loses  a  case.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  such  officers  have  prosecuted  the  accused  zealously  to  a 
conviction,  and  shortly  after  without  any  new  light,  have  urged 
a  pardon  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  is  not  sustained  by 
the  facts  proved.  The  theory  which  tests  the  fidelity  of  a  pros- 
ecuting officer  by  the  proportion  of  convictions  secured  by  him 
to  the  whole  number  of  trials  is  most  reprehensible.  His  own 
title  to  public  confidence  should  rather  be  that  during  his 
administration  he  has  never  secured  a  verdict  against  the 
innocent ;  and  that  he  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  tlie  con- 
viction of  the  guilty.  He  is  faithless  to  his  trust  and  to 
humanity  itself  if  he  ever  undertakes  to  force  a  verdict  against 
law  and  evidence. 

III.  The  pardoning  power  may  be  legitimately  used  to  abbre- 
viate a  sentence  upon  the  subsequent  disclosure  of  some  fact  which 
if  known  at  the  time  would  have  induced  a  milder  one.  But  an 
opinion  should  be  invited  from  the  judge  who  imposed  the  sen- 
tence,  and  his  statement  that  nothing  has  occurred  to  require  a 
remission  of  a  part  of  the  sentence  should  be  conclusive,  unless 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  is  influenced  by  some  un- 
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worthy  motive.  A  fair-minded  magistrate,  who  has  acted  from 
misapprehension  or  imperfect  knowledge,  will  readily  advise  a 
remission  which  justice  requires. 

IV.  The  pardoning  power  is  sometimes  invoked  to  remit  a 
part  of  a  sentence  where  a  statute  enacted  since  it  was  made  has 
reduced  the  penalty  or  given  the  court  the  power  to  inflict  a 
milder  sentence,  particularly  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge 
that  such  milder  sentence  would  have  been  given  if  allowed  by 
the  law.  There  can  be  no  fair  objection  to  its  exercise  under 
such  circumstances. 

Doubtful   or   Improper  Occasions    for   the  Exercise   of 

THE  Pardoning  Power. 

Beyond  the  reasons  stated  for  the  intervention  of  the  pardon- 
ing power,  the  ground  becomes  uncertain  and  dangerous. 
There  are  cases  not  coming  within  them,  of  an  exceptional 
character,  standing  by  themselves,  which  cannot  be  assigned  to 
any  one  class  or  be  subjected  to  any  well  defined  principle  ] 
and  yet  when  they  are  stated  the  common  judgment  of  all 
good  men  demands  a  remission. 
There  are  some  distinct  reasons,  besides  those  stated,  which 

may  under  peculiar  circumstances  justify  a  pardon,  but  which 

sbould  be  very  cautiously  applied. 

I.  The  youth  of  a  convict  is  one  of  these.  It  may  happen 
tbat  the  character  of  the  act  was  realized  very  imperfectly,  and 
that  the  element  of  essential  criminality  is  wanting ;  and  com- 
mon Immanity  pleads  for  a  release.  The  Executive  has  properly 
intervened  in  some  cases  of  this  kind  within  the  present  year. 
These,  however,  will  not  often  occur.  The  courts,  with  their 
wide  latitude  of  discretion,  are  competent  to  meet  such  a  con- 
sideration ;  and  besides,  in  this  State  the  Visiting  Agency  now 
appears,  in  the  cases  of  young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
to  make  provision  and  relieve  from  sentence  where  such  excul- 
pating circumstances  exist. 

II.  The  sickness  of  a  convict  is  frequently  urged  as  the 
ground  of  a  pardon.    This  can  hardly  be  a  justification  of  a 
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pardon  except  for  light  offences,  or  where  a  sentence  is  near 
its  end,  and  rarely  if  ever  where  the  continued  imprisonment 
will  not  clearly  endanger  life  or  inyolve  permanent  disability. 
Mortal  sickness  which  is  near  its  end,  as  in  advanced  pulmonary 
consumption,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  justify  a  pardon ; 
but  special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  imposition  which  is 
sometimes  successfully  practised  under  the  plea  of  rapidly  failing 
health.  Every  prison  should  be  provided  with  a  hospital  where 
the  prisoner  shall  have  medical  attendance  and  appliances,  and 
shall  miss  no  aids  to  recovery  except  the  moral  aid  of  home 
associations.  The  consciousness  of  being  imprisoned  may, 
indeed,  retard  recovery  as  it  may  have  produced  ill  health  ;  but 
this  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  and  penalties  of  all  imprison- 
ment for  crime.  The  danger  of  making  ill-health  a  ground  for 
a  pardon  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  an  experienced  and 
highly  respectable  prison  physician  in  this  State,  that  pardons 
on  account  of  deficient  health  have  a  tendency  to  increase  sick- 
ness in  the  prison,  because  many  prisoners  will  seriously  and 
perseveringly  injure  their  health  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  thereby 
a  pardon. 

III.  But  no  pardon  should  be  granted  without  some  distinct 
reasons  which  can  be  stated  and  recorded.  Many  are  granted, 
it  is  believed,  in  states  where  there  is  no  publication  of  those 
given  and  of  the  reasons  therefor,  which  are  not  supported 
upon  any  definite  grounds.  They  are  justified,  if  at  all,  by  some 
general  phrase,  as  ^'  on  the  whole  he  might  as  well  be  dis- 
charged," "  he  has  been  in  prison  long  enough,"  "  the  ends  of^ 
justice  have  been  satisfied  ; "  phrases  which  quite  generally 
mean  little  or  nothing,  except  that  the  pardoning  power,  not 
appreciating  the  harm  of  recklessly  disturbing  the  judgments 
of  courts,  and  wearied  with  the  continual  coming  of  the  pris- 
oner's counsel,  has  yielded  to  pressure  and  importunity. 

IV.  The  pardoning  power  may  not  properly  interpose  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizings  sentences.  Of  late  many  pardons  have 
been  granted  in  this  State  for  this  reason,  one-fourth  of  all  granted 
being,  it  is  stated,  attributable  to  it.  Inequality  of  sentences  is  an 
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undoubted  evil,  though  it  sometimes  appears  to  exist  where  it  does 
not,  as  there  may  be  far  different  degrees  of  criminality  and 
grades  of  character  in  two  offenders  who  have  committed  the 
same  act.  Still,  essential  inequality  of  sentences  may  be  caused 
by  the  different  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  judges  and  their 
different  notions  of  public  policy  as  to  the  proper  length  of  sen- 
tences, or  by  some  local  or  temporary  condition  of  things,  as 
an  intemperate  feeling  against  a  class  of  criminals  to  which 
the  community  is  at  the  time  exposed.  It  is  submitted,  how- 
ever, that  unless  the  judge  imposing  the  sentence  certifies  that 
acting  under  some  misapprehension  he  made  one  which  now 
appears  to  be  excessive,  or  unless  it  is  so  gross  as  to  shock  the 
general  sense  of  the  community  and  prove  his  unfitness  for  his 
office,  the  pardoning  power  cannot  properly  interfere  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  general  equality  of  sentences.  This 
is  utterly  impracticable,  as  will  be  seen  on  reflection. 

First.  Mathematical  equality  of  sentences  is  impossible. 
There  is  no  absolute  metre  for  measuring  criminal  character  or 
conduct.  Only  an  imperfect  approximation  is  attainable.  The 
charge  in  the  indictment  does  not  furnish  a  standard.  For 
instance,  a  burglary,  which  is  technically  a  breaking  and  enter- 
ing certain  buildings  with  intent  to  commit  a  larceny  or  other 
crime,  may  be  little  more  than  a  thoughtless  act,  as  the  robbery 
of  a  hen-roost  by  schoolboys ;  or  it  may  be  the  deliberate  and 
desperate  act  of  a  hardened  criminal,  breaking  and  entering  a 
dwelling-house  or  bank,  ready  to  commit  murder  if  need  be.  Nor 
do  even  prominent  circumstances  determine  equality  of  guilt, 
which  should  be  followed  by  an  equality  of  punishment.  Finer 
points  in  evidence  may  show  far  different  degrees  of  moral  obliq- 
uity, or  a  fixed  purpose  in  crime  existing  in  one  case  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  other.  The  act  itself,  the  conduct  of  the 
criminal  before  and  after,  antecedent  life,  the  temptations  which 
led  him  on,  the  quick  confession  or  the  persevering  denial, 
various  mitigating  or  aggravating  circumstances,  the  danger  to 
society,  the  policy  of  the  law,  and  other  like  considerations  go 
to  make  up  the  sentence.  No  two  cases  ever  tried  were  exactly 
alike.  It  is  impossible  to  photograph  a  trial  before  the  pardon- 
ing tribunal  in  any  brief  statement ;  and  that  tribunal  can 
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never  be  able  to  correct  inequality  of  sentences  unless  it  traverses 
the  same  ground  and  sees  all  the  vritnesses  face  to  face.  This 
it  does  not  undertake  to  do. 

Secondly.  The  different  intellectual  and  moral  constitutions 
of  judges,  varying  in  their  estimates  of  the  moral  guilt  of  those 
v^ho  commit  certain  crimes  and  holding  diverse  views  of  the 
ends  of  the  criminal  lavr,  may  produce  an  inequality  of  senten- 
ces. But  is  not  the  pardoning  power  exposed  to  precisely  the 
same  criticism  ?  One  Executive  and  tlie  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Pardons  may  one  year  be  constituted  one  way, 
morally  and  intellectually,  and  another  Executive  and  another 
committee  the  next  year  be  constituted  another  way, — one  dis- 
approving of  sentences  which  the  other  approves,  one  giving  re- 
missions which  the  other  refuses.  The  attempt  of  the  pardon- 
ing power  to  rectify  the  evil  has  only  the  effect  of  transferring 
it  from  one  tribunal  to  another.  Equality  in  pardons  is  as 
important  as  equality  in  sentences ;  and  there  is  at  present  as 
great  an  inequality  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  If  the  par- 
doning power  is  to  rectify  the  inequality  in  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, who  shall  rectify  the  inequality  created  by  the  pardoning 
power  itself? 

Thirdly.  The  pardoning  power  cannot  properly  reduce  sen- 
tences for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  them  unless  it  has  also  the 
power  to  increase  them  ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  sentence  which 
it  is  asked  to  reduce  on  tliat  ground  is  the  just  one,  and  that 
the  one  with  which  it  is  compared  is  too  short.  It  should,  then, 
have  the  power  of  adding  to  the  latter  instead  of  only  having 
the  power  to  subtract  from  the  former.  If  it  is  proper  for  the 
pardoning  power  to  equalize  by  reductions  only,  it  will  come 
inevitably  to  this,  that  the  lowest  sentences  ever  given  must 
become  the  standard  to  which  all  are  to  be  reduced.  This  is 
hardly  a  safe  principle  of  action. 

While  upon  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  it  is  worthy 
of  anxious  consideration  whether  there  is  any  practicable  way 
of  correcting  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  inequality  of  sentences. 
One  may  be  suggested.  After  a  verdict,  there  being  no  excep« 
tions  pending,  let  the  judge  sentence  the  convicted  party  to  the 
proper  place  of  confinement,  thus  securing  his  person,  and  let  a 
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subsequent  day  for  sentences  be  appointed  on  which  with  two  or 
more  associate  judges,  the  period  of  confinement  shall  be  deter- 
mined. The  general  facts  could  then  be  stated  by  the  judge 
presiding  at  the  trial  and  counsel  heard  if  desired.  Let  the 
three  judges  then  fix  the  sentence.  The  two  associates  would 
doubtless  be  governed  very  much  by  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  judge 
before  whom  the  cause  was  heard.  Still,  they  would  occasion- 
ally correct  peculiar  or  one-sided  notions ;  and  their  suggestions 
as  to  the  true  tariff  of  sentences  would  serve  to  produce  more 
uniformity  and  equality.  This  system  would  be  quite  practica- 
ble in  Suffolk  and  adjoining  counties,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  associate  judges  would  be  less  likely  to  be  at  hand, 
it  might  be  inconvenient.  Still  the  claims  of  justice  must 
always  take  precedence  of  official  convenience. 

Without  diverging  from  the  topic  under  consideration,  it  may 
be  said  here  that  inequality  of  sentences  is  confessedly  a  griev- 
ous evil ;  and  it  is  believed  that  with  a  proper  effort  it  may  be 
very  much  reduced.  The  annual  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
State  Prison  for  October,  1859,  and  that  of  the  Warden  of  Octo- 
ber, 1863,  dwell  upon  it,  giving  remarkable  instances  of  such 
inequality.  Both  the  Inspectors  and  the  Warden  recur  to  the 
subject  in  other  reports.  Governor  Claflin  in  his  message  of  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  invoked  for  it  a  legislative  remedy  in  earnest  words. 
The  judges  who  administer  the  criminal  law,  and  the  Judiciary 
committees  of  the  legislature  ought  to  give  to  it  the  most  delib- 
erate consideration.  It  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  pro- 
fession, and  still  more  [to  mankind.  Their  natural  reluctance 
to  have  the  ancient  routine  invaded  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  much  needed  reform.  It  may  seem  difficult*  to  provide 
a  full  remedy  at  once ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  which,  if  reso- 
lutely grappled  with,  cannot  be  remedied  in  a  measure  and  in  the 
end  overcome.  A  suggestive  paper  on  the  subject  was  contribu- 
ted to  the  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory 
Discipline,  recently  held  in  Cincinnati,  by  Judge  Pitman  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  this  State.  This  indicates  that  judges  are 
disturbed  by  the  existing  evil  and  are  looking  for  some  method 
of  removing  or  reducing  it.  Meantime,  however,  it  involves  a 
dangerous  confusion  of  the  distributed  powers  of  government, 
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and  it  is  besides  a  vain  attempt  to  meet  the  evil,  for  the  pardon- 
ing power  to  undertake  the  revision  of  judicial  sentences  on  the 
ground  of  their  inequality. 

Y.  A  pardon  is  not  justifiable  when  given  on  the  ground 
that  the  convict  is  to  "  leave  the  Stated  This  is  a  frequent 
condition  inserted  in  pardons.  If  a  political  society  owes  one 
duty  to  mankind  more  than  another,  it  is  to  secure  and  properly 
discipline  the  individuals  vi^ho  have  been  convicted  of  crimes 
within  its  jurisdiction.  It  has  no  right  to  impose  on  others 
those  who  have  disobeyed  its  laws.  To  do  this  is  to  violate  the 
comity  of  nations  and  states,  and  to  abdicate  in  a  measure  the 
trust  of  government.  That  eminent  publicist,  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber,  in  his  paper  on  the  abuse  of  the  Pardoning  Power,  to 
be  found  in  his  treatise  on  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government, 
characterizes  this  frequently  annexed  condition  of  expatriation 
as  ^^  the  flagrant  abuse  of  saddling,  in  an  inhuman,  unchristian 
and  unstatesmanlike  manner,  neighboring  communities  with 
crime,  to  which  the  people,  whose  sacred  and  bounden  duty  it 
was  to  punish  it,  were  too  weak  and  indulgent  to  mete  out  its 
proper  reward." 

The  explanation  may  however  be  made,  that  where  a  pardon 
is  justifiable  on  other  grounds,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether 
the  convict  if  pardoned  is  to  go  where  he  will  be  free  from 
temptations  and  unfavorable  associations  ;  but  this  humane  pre- 
caution with  a  view  of  promoting  his  reformation  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  condition  that  the  State  shall  be  relieved 
of  any  further  depredations  which  he  may  make. 

VI.  The  pardoning  power  should  not  be  used  to  effect  the 
practical  repeal  of  a  law^  the  prohibitions  or  penalties  of  which 
are  deemed  unwise  or  unjust.  This  amounts  to  legislation. 
It  differs  little  if  at  all  from  the  assumed  prerogative  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  laws  which  led  to  the  English  Revolution  of 
1688.  It  was  asserted  then  by  one  of  its  defenders  that  the 
king  might  constitutionally  dispense  with  bad  laws,  but  not  with 
good  laws.  The  nation,  however,  refused  to  adopt  the  distino- 
tion.  According  to  a  better  authority,  the  best  way  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  bad  laws  is  to  enforce  them. 
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VII.  The  good  conduct  of  a  convict  in  prison  is  not  a  safe 
ground  for  a  pardon.  The  most  confirmed  criminals  know 
their  own  interests  sufficiently  to  conform  to  ptison  rules, 
quite  generally  earning  the  full  benefit  of  reductions  under  the 
commutation  laws.  While  insubordination  may  be  a  decisive 
objection  to  a  pardon,  obedience  alone  will  not  justify  interfer- 
ence with  sentences,  and  cannot  wisely  take  any  considerable 
place  in  the  decision.  At  one  time  pardons  were  granted  in 
France  upon  a  large  scale  founded  on  good  conduct ;  but  the 
effects  of  the  system  were  so  disastrous,  that  its  author  himself, 
confessing  his  error,  obtained  its  abolition. 

VIII.  A  pardon  ought  not  to  be  granted  because  petitions 
for  it  have  been  signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons ^  however 
respectable.    They  may  be  allowed  to  caH  the  attention  of  the 
pardoning  power  to  a  convict,  and  they  should  be  respectfully 
and  patiently  heard ;  but  beyond  this,  except  in  the  case  of 
political  offences  where  the  public  tranquillity  forms  an  impor- 
tant element,  they  are  entitled  to  little  weight.     It  would  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  convicting  and  sentencing  power  to  disre- 
gard them ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  the  duty  of  the  pardoning 
power  also  to  disregard  them.     The  people  have  vested  the 
power  in  high  officers,  and  not  in  any  unorganized  mass  of 
citizens,  still  less  in  any  fraction  thereof  who  may  sign  petitions, 
aud  who  have  not  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  always 
belongs  to  official  action. 

Such  petitions  are  of  no  value  as  evidence  of  any  meritorious 
claim  of  the  convict  to  a  pardon.  If  there  is  one  weakness  of 
buman  natufe  greater  than  another,  it  is  that  of  signing  any 
papers  not  involving  pecuniary  loss  or  liability.  There  is  also 
A  disinclination  to  refuse  one's  name  to  such  a  petition  lest  he 
be  thought  hard  and  inhuman.  It  is  presented  for  signatures 
usually  by  a  wife  or  parent,  whose  pressure  it  requires  much 
nerve  to  resist.  A  respectable  name  is  procured  by  earnest 
^licitation,  or  even  by  misrepresentation,  and  hundreds  then 
subscribe  on  the  strength  of  that.  The  most  abandoned  crim- 
inals are  thus  able  to  procure  a  list  of  the  most  respectable 
petitioners.     Such  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  have 
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dispensed  the  pardoning  power.  Said  Lord  Palmerston,  secre- 
tary of  the  Home  department,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  June 
1, 1853  :  ^'  In  matters  regarding  life  and  liberty,  I  am  sorrj 
to  say  that  benevolent  individuals  have  very  little  conscience  at 
all.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  have  had  too  much  ex- 
perience of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated.  I  get  applicatious 
signed  by  great  numbers  of  most  respectable  persons  in  favor 
of  individuals  with  regard  to  whose  guilt  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible doubt,  or  any  doubt  tiiat  they  have  committed  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  Not  long  ago,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  actually  tried  to  bribe  a  witness  to  absent  himself  from 
the  trial  of  a  prisoner  in  order  to  screen  the  man  from  punish- 
ment, of  whose  guilt  no  human  being  could  doubt."  Testimony 
to  the  same  effect  is  given  by  various  persons  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Wines  and  D wight,  already  cited. 
Among  them  that  of  Governor  W.  F.  Johnston  of  Pennsylvania 
may  be  quoted.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  a  peculiarity  of  our  people, 
that  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  sign  and  endorse  any  applica- 
tion that  appeals  to  them  in  behalf  of  mercy  and  freedom ; 
hence  ponderous  petitions,  groaning  with  names  of  the  best 
citizens,  are  frequently  presented  to  induce  the  pardon  of  bad 
and  undeserving  convicts."  Ho  further  gives  an  instance  of  a 
pardon  granted  by  himself  under  misinformation  to  one  of  the 
worst  of  criminals  who  was  shortly  after  again  convicted  and 
sentenced,  and  adds,  ^'  Yet  this  man  had  secured  by  some  means 
the  active  exertions  of  an  eminent  and  worthy  citizen,  whose 
position  commanded  respect,  and  whose  high  character  for 
truth  and  honor  forbade  suspicion  of  improper  motives."  The 
Visiting  Agent,  Mr.  Tufts,  in  his  report  of  laat  year  (Sixth 
Report  of  the  Board,  p.  170),  shows  the  uutrustworthiness  of 
petitions  from  his  own  experience. 

It  is  rarely  possible  even  to  ascertain  public  sentiment  from 
such  petitions.  For  the  same  reasons  that  people  are  disinclined 
to  refuse  signatures  to  them,  they  are  also  disinclined  to  prepare, 
circulate  and  sign  remonstrances,  however  much  they  may  be 
opposed  to  a  pardon. 

The  aUernations  of  public  feeling  with  reference  to  criminals 
is  remarked  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  administration  of 
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the  criminal  law.  There  is  an  outburst  of  indignation  upon 
the  discovery  of  a  crime ;  there  is  a  close  search  for  any  clew 
to  the  detection  of  the  guilty  author  ;  there  is  the  hot  pursuit 
of  the  suspected  man  ;  there  is  a  determination  to  bring  him, 
if  guilty,  to  justice — sustained,  generally,  during  the  trial;  but 
after  conviction  there  comes  a  change.  Then  follows  a  reaction, 
and  many  who  urged  on  the  prosecution  and  were  impatient  at 
the  regular  course  of  justice,  in  their  anxiety  for  a  conviction, 
become  zealous  for  or  acquiescent  in  a  pardon.  Partisans  of  the 
convict  are  then  left  to  press  for  a  remission  of  the  sentence 
without  opposition.  Even  the  injured  man  or  his  relatives  are 
persuaded  to  sign  a  petition  for  a  pardon.  However  psychology 
may  explain  these  alternations,  experience  attests  their  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  the  duty  of  public  officers  to  maintain  their  balance 
during  the  coming  and  receding  tides  of  public  feeling.  This 
is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  people  have  invested  them 
with  power.  The  persons  who  sign  such  petitions  recklessly 
justify  themselves  by  saying  that  the  Executive  is  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  and  will  give  no  heed 
to  their  signatures  if  they  ought  not  to  be  heeded. 

That  is  a  cheap  humanity  in  public  officers  or  private  citizens 
vhich  opens  prison  doors  when  public  policy,  justice,  the  good 
of  the  convict  himself,  and  the  permanent  interests  of  society 
aud  of  humanity  itself,  all  require  that  they  should  remain 
closed.  Tiiere  is  often  nothing  so  cruel  as  a  sympathy  which 
bas  no  law  of  principle  to  guide  it. 

As  a  check  upon  the  reckless  signing  of  petitions  for  pardons, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  names  accompany  a  published  list 
of  pardons. 

IX.  The  assent  or  expressed  wish  of  the  injured  parlies,  as 
of  those  on  whom  the  assault  was  committed  or  whose  property 
^as  stolen,  should  receive  little  consideration  in  deciding  upon 
^  application  for  a  pardon.  Society  does  not  inflict  the  pun- 
ishment for  their  benefit  or  in  their  particular  interest,  but 
for  its  own  sake  and  upon  considerations  co-extensive  with 
itself.     It  does  not  lend  to  any  man   the   weapons   of  the 
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criminal  law  to  be  used  for  the  gratification  of  his  feelings,  or 
for  compelling  restitution  or  compensation  to  him.  It  holds 
them  in  its  own  hands  for  the  preservation  of  itself  and  of  all. 
If  the  injured  parties  have  been  overborne  by  pressure,  or  re- 
ceived money  to  satisfy  them,  and  their  assent  to  a  pardon  is  to 
secure  one,  they  and  not  the  magistrates  become  the  ministers 
of  criminal  justice;  and  any  unpardoned  convict  can  rightfully 
say  that  all  that  he  needs  to  obtain  a  like  assent  and  a  like 
pardon  is  money  and  influence. 

The  Consequences  op  the  Abuse  op  the  Pardoning  Power. 

The  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  is  attended  with  great 
evils,  some  of  which  may  be  noted. 

I.  Its  abuse  takes  away  the  certainty  of  punishment^  and 
materially  diminishes  the  deterring  force  of  law.  It  is  a  maxim 
that  the  certainty  rather  than  the  severity  of  punishments  deters 
the  criminally  disposed.  They  naturally  add  to  the  chances  of 
escape  from  detection,  arrest  and  conviction  the  further  chance  of 
securing  by  artifice  and  pertinacity  a  pardon.  The  system,  there- 
fore, by  ministering^to  the  hope  of  impunity  becomes  an  invita- 
tion to  crime.  Upon  this  point  Beccaria  well  says:  "  To  show 
mankind  that  crimes  are  sometimes  pardoned,  and  that  punish- 
ment is  not  the  necessary  consequence,  is  to  nourish  the  flatter- 
ing hope  of  impunity,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  considering 
every  punishment  inflicted  as  an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
The  prince  in  pardoning,  gives  up  the  public  security  in  favor 
of  an  individual,  and,  by  his  ill-judged  benevolence,  proclaims 
a  public  act  of  impunity."  So  great  an  authority  as  Sir  James 
Macintosh  declared  in  parliament  that  ^^  one  pardon  contributed 
more  to  excite  the  hope  of  escape  than  twenty  executions  to 
produce  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  expressed  concurrence  in 
the  opinion  of  a  magistrate,  whom  he  pronounced  peculiarly 
competent  to  judge,  that  pardons  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
crime." 

II.  It  deranges  and  defeats  the  best  devised  plans  for  the 
reformation  of  convicts.    By  the  concurring  testimony  of  all 
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ezperiouced  in  prison  discipline,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  any  moral 
impressions  on  a  convict  while  his  mind  is  agitated  with  expecta- 
tions of  release  before  the  end  of  his  sentence.  The  frequency 
of  pardons  encourages  an  expectation  that  one  is  to  come, 
well  nigh  universal  in  prisons.  It  is  the  first  thought  of  the 
convict  when  he  enters  a  prison  and  it  accompanies  him  to  the 
end.  If  one  is  not  received  he  attributes  the  delay  or  refusal, 
not  to  the  character  of  his  crime,  but  to  his  want  of  money,  or 
of  friends  who  have  influence.  If  authority  is  needed  to  show 
the  unhappy  effects  of  the  pardoning  power,  as  too  generally  used, 
on  the  best  plans  for  the  reformation  of  convicts,  that  of  Messrs. 
Wines  and  Dwight  is  pertinent.  They  say :  "  The  frequent 
exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  is  undoubtedly  an  anchor  of 
hope  to  the  incarcerated  criminal ;  and  there  is  very  little  like- 
lihood of  penitence  or  reformation  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of 
escaping  punishment.  Until  the  convict  has  given  up  the  ex- 
pectation of  pardon,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  cheer- 
fully and  patiently  to  the  award  of  justice  as  rendered  in  the 
sentence  of  the  court,  he  will  put  forth  no  vigorous,  sustained 

and  persevering  effort  in  the  direction  of  personal  reformation." 

(Report,  p.  308.) 

in.  It  diminishes  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  all  who  ad- 
minister the  criminal  law  by  assuring  them  that  another  depart- 
ment will  revise  and  correct  their  work  if  imperfectly  and  unfitly 
done.  It  tends  to  make  prosecuting  officers  zealous  in  securing 
convictions  which  ought  not  to  be  obtained,  juries  careless  in 
rendering  verdicts,  and  judges  inconsiderate  in  imposing  sen- 
tences. The  sense  of  responsibility  is  gone  when  one  is  con- 
scious of  a  power  behind  him  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  undo 
vbat  he  has  ill  done.  Upon  this  point  authority  deserving  con- 
sWeration  is  at  hand.  In  his  message  of  January,  1860,  Gov- 
ernor Banks  said : — 

"Jurors  confess  in  the  Executive  chamber,  in  presenting  applica- 
tions for  pardon,  that  convictions  have  been  made  without  positive 
evidence,  in  some  cases  without  a  serious  conviction  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  parties.  There  have  been  prosecutions  unduly  pressed  upon 
the  assurance  that  if  wrong  occurred,  a  pardon  would  present  a 
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remedy,  and  a  sentence  is  imposed,  sometimes  witli  the  belief  that 
it  would  not  be  fully  executed.  This  general  expectation  of  pardon 
on  the  part  of  so  many  parties,  relieves  the  different  parts  of  the 
criminal  tribunals  of  that  responsibility  which  ought  to  exist,  and 
promotes  crimes  by  making  punishment  uncertain  or  sentences 
unduly  severe." 

In  his  message  of  January,  1861,  recurring  to  the  subject 
again,  he  said  : — 

"  The  diminished  number  of  pardons  has  had  a  good  effect  upon 
prisoners,  and  upon  the  discipline  of  prisons.  There  is  a  change  in 
the  character  of  convictions  and  sentences  which  is  duo  to  the 
course  pursued  in  regard  to  pardons  in  some  measure.  Juries  rely 
less  upon  chances  of  pardon  than  formerly ;  and  in  eighteen  months 
past  the  average  length  of  sentences  is  diminished  one-fiflh — ^an 
average  of  four  years  instead  of  five  years,  for  the  eighteen  months 
preceding." 

IV.  The  pardoning  power,  exercised  according  to  prevailing 
custom,  is  open  to  another  grave  criticism.  It  does  not  itself  inves- 
tigate j  or  cause  to  be  investigated^  the  prison  calendars^  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  prisoners  ought  on  grounds  of  jus- 
tice, public  policy  or  humanity  to  receive  pardons.  It  merely 
acts  upon  the  cases  which  are  formally  presented  to  it  by  the 
friends  or  counsel  of  prisoners.  It  therefore  comes  to  pass  that 
pertinacity  rather  than  desert  determines  what  cases  of  pris- 
oners shall  be  the  subjects  of  investigation,  and  that  the  money 
or  influence  of  the  prisoner,  or  of  his  relatives,  is  instrumental 
in  bringing  his  case  to  the  attention  of  the  pardoning  power, 
and  even  creating  an  apparent  or  real  popular  current  in  Lis 
favor.  The  humblest  petitioner  is,  indeed,  tenderly  and  pa- 
tiently heard  ;  but  this  does  not  impair  the  force  of  the  criti- 
cism. If  the  pardoning  power  is  to  be  applied  in  any  but  the 
most  rare  and  exceptional  instances,  it  ought  to  originate  of  its 
owi»  motion  a  full  investigation  from  time  to  time  of  the  prison 
calendars,  so  that  it  shall  be  exercised  not  only  in  favor  of  those 
who  solicit,  but  as  well  of  those  who  do  not ;  and  the  more  de- 
serving are  quite  as  often  found  among  the  latter  class.  A 
system  which  necessarily  results  in  often  relieving  from  prison 
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the  less  deserving,  strengthens  the  prevailing  impression  among 
convicts  that  money  and  influence  open  the  way  to  a  release. 
This  is  unjust  to  the  pardoning  power  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  the  impression  originates.  The  evils  of  giving  pardons 
only  to  applicants  have  been  felt  by  those  intrusted  with  the 
power,  and  sometimes  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  modify  them. 
The  governor  of  New  York  visits  each  of  the  three  state  pris- 
ons of  that  state  annually,  and  gives  audience  to  the  prisoners 
generally,  recently  at  Sing  Sing  to  more  than  two  hundred  ap- 
plicants. But  this  is  no  adequate  remedy,  as  it  does  not  give 
sufficient  time  or  provide  a  proper  method  for  a  full  investiga- 
tion. The  result  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  system  for  a  full 
investigation  of  prison  calendars,  with  the  view  of  selecting  the 
most  worthy  prisoners,  the  pardoning  power  should  confine 
itself  to  the  most  exigent  and  exceptional  cases ;  and  above  all, 
without  such  a  complete  revision,  but  acting  only  upon  special 
applications,  its  attempt  to  equalize  sentences  aggravates  instead 
of  diminishing  the  evil. 

SBcuRrnES  against  the  Abuse  op  the  Pardoning  Power. 

Some  securities  for  the  proper  use  of  the  pardoning  power 
may  here  be  suggested. 

1.  The  petition  for  a  pardon  should  be  required  to  state  defi- 
nitely the  grounds  upon  ^hich  the  pardon  is  sought,  and  with- 
out such  a  statement  it  should  not  be  entertained. 

2.  Due  notice  should  be  given  by  publication  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  upon  the  petition,  so  that  any  persons  hav- 
^g  objections  to  the  granting  of  the  same  may  state  them. 

3.  The  chief  officer  of  the  prison  should  be  notified  of  the 
pendency  of  the  petition,  so  that  he  may  communicate  any  facts 
l^nowQ  to  him  in  the  previous  life  of  the  convict,  and  report  his 
conduct  in  prison. 

4.  The  judge  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried  should  be  in- 
vited to  give  his  opinion  whether  any  fact  has  been  disclosed 
siuce  the  trial  which  would  have  been  likely  to  afiect  the  ver- 
<iict  or  the  sentence,  and  whether  he  approves  or  disapproves  of 
either  or  both. 

5.  The  presence  of  the  prosecuting  officer  at  the  hearing 
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should  be  required.  His  written  report  is  not  sufficient.  It 
may  be  quite  imperrect  in  itself,  or  be  subjected  to  criticism  or 
attack  in  his  absence.  His  presence  is  important  to  secure 
against  imposition,  and  to  give  confidence  in  the  final  decision. 
Under  the  present  system,  if  he  should  volunteer  to  attend  per- 
sonally, he  would  be  accused  of  being  harsh  and  vindictive. 
Even  now  he  is  assailed  after  a  verdict  with  the  appeal  that  he 
has  done  his  full  duty,  and  should  not  pursue  the  accused  any 
further,  but  should  assent  to  a  mitigation  of  sentence,  and  re- 
port in  favor  of  a  pardon.  But  it  should  be  made  by  statute 
as  much  his  duty  to  oppose  pardons  which  in  his  judgment 
ought  to  be  opposed,  as  to  obtain  convictions  which  in  his  judg- 
ment ought  to  be  obtained, — it  being  not  less  important  for  the 
ends  of  justice  to  maintain  just  sentences  than  to  secure  just 
verdicts  ;  and  both  the  investigation  preliminary  to  a  conviction 
and  that  preliminary  to  a  pardon  requiring  ordinarily  a  full 
presentation  of  the  essential  facts  making  for  or  against  the 
prisoner. 

6.  A  list  of  pardons,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  should  be 
annually  communicated  to  the  legislature,  and  to  each  it  might 
be  weir  to  add  the  names  of  a  part  or  of  all  of  the  petitioners. 

There  is  shrewd  sense  in  what  is  said  in  one  of  the  opinions 
upon  the  pardoning  power,  collated  in  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Wines  and  D  wight : — 

"  If  the  Executive  was  required  to  report  each  case  of  its  exer- 
cise, with  the  list  of  the  names  of  petitioners  applying  for  the  par- 
don, much  good  would  result  That  is,  if  the  law  required  the 
governor  to  publish  a  list  of  the  names  of  petitioners  in  an  annual 
report  to  the  legislature  merely^  without  any  ulterior  object,  except 
to  give  publicity  to  the  action  of  those  procuring  the  pardon,  such 
legislation  would  impose  a  proper  restraint  upon  those  who  reck- 
lessly sign  all  manner  of  petitions  without  regard  to  the  merits  of 
any  given  case,  and  thus  impose  upon  the  Executive  blame  which 
should  properly  attach  to  others."     (p.  588.) 

Securities  provided  in  other  States  against  the  Abuse  of 

THE  Pardoning  Power. 

There  are  special  safeguards  provided  in  some  of  the  states 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power. 
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The  constitution  of  New  York  requires  the  governor  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  of  all  pardons,  reprieves 
and  commutations.    The  statute  of  April  9,  1849,  requires 
notice  of  an  intended  application  to  be  published,  and  proof 
thereof  to  accompany  tlie  application  unless  waived  <hj  him ; 
and  also  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
who  is  required  to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  proved  at  the 
trial  and  of  any  others  bearing  on  the  question  of  pardon,  when 
called  upon  by  the  Oovernor.    The  Oovernor  is  accustomed  to 
append  to  his  annual  report  the  reasons  for  each  pardon.    His 
report  for  1869  contains  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  six  pardons, 
of  which  twenty  are  specially  designated  as  ^^  commutations  " 
which  appear  to  be  reductions  of  the  sentences  of  the  court,  not 
however  resulting  in  an  immediate  release.    Of  the  eighty-six 
pardons,  properly  so  called,  sixty-four  were  from  the  state 
prison  and  twenty-two  from  county  jails  or  penitentiaries. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  eighty-six  pardons  are  given  on  the 
ground  that  the  prisoners  had  been  found  upon  further  investi- 
gation to  be  innocent,  or  that  the  verdicts  against  them  were 
unsupported  by  sufficient  and  trustworthy  evidence.     Such 
improper  or  doubtful  verdicts  occur  more  frequently  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  there  is  more  chance  of  error  as  to  personal 
identity  and  less  knowledge  of  the  credibility  of  witnesses.    So 
large  a  proportion  of  cases  of  this  description  indicates,  how- 
eter,  a  want  of  due  care  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as 
appears  particularly  from  one  case  where  a  woman  was  cou- 
nted of  larceny  ^^  on  the  unsupported   testimony  of  a  girl 
but  four  years  of  age."    The  reduction  of  the  penalty  since  the 
sentence  is  another  leading  cause  for  the  remission  of  part  of  a 
>ente&ee. 

The  constitution  of  Ohio  requires  the  governor  to  ^^  commu- 
i^cue  to  the  general  assembly,  at  every  regular  session,  each 
c^  of  reprieve,  commutation  or  pardon  granted,  stating  the 
name  and  crime  of  the  convict,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  and 
the  date  of  the  commutation,  pardon  or  reprieve,  with  his 
reaaons  therefor.''  An  Act  of  the  legislature  of  April  1, 1852, 
nukes  farther  provbions,  requiring  publication  of  notice  of  an 
application  for  a  pardon,  and  a  service  of  the  same  on  the  pros- 
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ecuting  attorney,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  forward  to  the  Gov- 
ernor a  statement  of  the  crime,  the  time  of  trial  and  conviction, 
the  date  and  term  of  the  sentence,  and  of  any  circumstances 
in  aggravation  or  extenuation  appearing  in  the  testimony. 
Eight  executive  rules  regulating  applications  are  prescribed, 
requiring  a  full  statement  of  the  evidence  from  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  with  his  views  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
granting  the  application  ;  a  statement  from  the  judge  or  judges 
who  presided  at  the  trial,  of  the  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the 
reasons  for  granting  or  withholding  a  pardon,  and  a  similar 
but  separate  statement  from  the  jury,  with  the  omission  of  the 
statement  of  any  judge  or  juror  to  be  explained.  A  written 
report  from  the  warden  of  the  conduct  record,  and  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  pardon,  signed  by  county  officers,  editors  or 
other  respectable  citizens,  are  required ;  and  statements  not 
in  writing  are  excluded  from  consideration.  The  statement 
required  of  the  jury  is  of  doubtful  propriety. 

Recent  regulations  for  pardons  have  been  adopted  by  the 
executive  department  in  Pennsylvania,  bearing  date  February 
11,  1870.  They  prescribe  the  publication  of  notice  of  the 
application,  which  notice,  as  published,  is  required  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  names  of  certain  per- 
sons as  petitioners  for  pardons,  to  contain  all  the  signatures  to 
the  petition.  The  application  is  required,  besides  other  matters 
of  record,  to  contain :  ^^  A  full  statement  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  the  application  is  based,  setting  forth  all  the  facts ;  the 
notes  of  evidence  taken  on  trial ;  letters  from  responsible  per- 
sons in  the  community  where  the  crime  was  committed;  a 
recommendation  from  the  jurors  who  sat  on  the  trial,  and  if 
any  of  them  refuse  to  recommend  a  pardon,  reasons  given  for 
such  refusal ;  letters  from  the  district-attorney  or  counsel  who 
tried  the  case ;  also  a  copy  of  commitment ;  petition  from  pris- 
oner setting  forth  reasons ;  and  statement  from  warden  and 
inspectors  of  prisons  as  to  deportment  of  prisoner  during  his 
confinement." 

In  Maryland  it  is  provided  that  notice  of  the  application 
shall  be  published,  and  that  the  pardons  granted  shall  be 
reported  to  the  legislature. 
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I   DiSCCSSlON    AND    CoNSIDERATrOS   OP    THE   PARDONING    POWEB   IN 

THIS  State  at  Different  Times. 

Attention  has  beeu  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning 

L  power  iu  this  State  at  diDTerent  times.     In  the  session  of  1846, 

upon  the  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 

of   State  communicated   to  the  legislature  a  list  of  pardons 

from  the  State  Prison,  from  1807  to  1846.     (Legislative  Doc, 

I  House,  1846,  No.  63.) 

Ill  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853,  (Doo.  103,)  a  list 
I  of  pardons,  commutations  and   remissions  by  the  Executive  to 
convicts,  from  1843  to  1852,  inclusive,  was  communicated  in 
pursuance  of  an  order. 

Ill  the  same   Convention  it  was  reported,  (Doc.  44,)  inexpe- 

I  dient  to  act  on  *an  order,  providing  for  public  notice  of  appli- 

I  cations  for  pardons,  and  requiring  the  Governor  to  advise  with 

I  the  prosecuting  attorney  as   to  the   propriety  of  granting  the 

same,  and  the  said  attorney  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  upon 

any  &ucb  application. 

Iu  bia  address,  January  6,  1860,  Governor  Banks  referred  to 
the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power,  and  besides  remarks  already 
quoted,  said : — 

I  present  to  the  Legislature  a  statement  of  pardons  granted 
daring  the  year.  The  number  ia  greatly  reduced,  comjiared  with 
that  of  preceding  years.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  great 
pnblic  wrong  is  occasioned  by  the  too  trequent  use  of  this  power. 
[It  is  represented  to  be  a  general  belief  on  the  part  of  convicts  that 
a  probable  chance  of  pardon  will  exist  upon  the  expiration  of  half 
a  sentence.  *  •  •  It  would  be  well  if  the  Le^slature  should 
request  of  the  Executive  Department  an  annual  rejiort  upon  the 
exercise  of  this  power." 

The  accompanying  list  referred  to  iu  the  message  enumerates 
I  twenty-four  pardons  for  the  year  1859,  with  reasons,  among 
which  erroneous  or  doubtful  convictions  aud  mortal  sickness 
are  the  most  prominent.  (Legislative  Doc,  Senate,  1860,  No. 
1.)  At  the  same  session,  (Senate,  No.  117,)  a  join 
committee  reported  the  following  resolve  which  was  i 
(Acts  aud  Eesolves  of  1861,  cLapter  50.) 
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"  Hesolvedy  That  the  Governor  and  Council  be  requested,  here- 
after, in  the  month  of  January,  in  each  year,  to  communicate  to 
the  General  Court  a  list  of  the  pardons  granted  during  the  year 
next  preceding,  with  such  detailed  statements  as  in  their  judgment 
the  public  good  may  require.'' 

Governor  Banks,  in  his  address  of  January  8,  1861,  on  retir- 
ing from  oflSce,  said : — 

"  Forty-nine  pardons  of  persons  committed  for  crime  have  been 
granted  during  the  year.  The  reasons  for  this  clemency  are  given 
in  a  report  upon  this  subject." 

The  list,  however,  does  not  appear  among  the  legislative 
documents,  and  is  not  found  among  the  files,  &nd  was  probably 
mislaid. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  Resolve  of  1861  has  not 
been  complied  with  in  a  single  instance* 

The  present  Warden  of  the  State  Prison,  Mr.  Haynes,  has 
several  times,  in  his  annual  reports,  dwelt  upon  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  pardon  system  as  practised  in  this  State.  In  his 
report  of  1858,  he  says  : — 

"  The  too  frequent  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  has  a  very 
great  influence  upon  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  just  in  proportion  as  expectations  of  release  are  re- 
moved, is  the  prisoner's  happiness  advanced ;  consequently  the  less 
the  number  of  pardons,  the  greater  always  the  contentment,  and  the 
better  our  hopes  of  good  order,  cheerful  submission,  and  of  moral, 
mental  and  religious  improvement.  The  most  salutary  ingredient 
of  punishment  is  its  certainty.  It  is  now  considered  a  great  hard- 
ship by  the  prisoners,  if  they  are  kept  here  after  the  first  half  of 
their  sentence  has  expired ;  and  it  is  rare  that  a  man  is  pardoned 
who  does  not  leave  behind  him  those  who  have  served  longer  for 
the  same,  or  perhaps  a  much  lighter  offence ;  so  it  must  be  appar- 
ent to  all  that  any  but  pleasant  feelings  will  be  engendered  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  who  remain,  by  such  an  act  of  clemency.  They 
have  the  impression  that  no  one  is  pardoned  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  consequently  the  dbcipline 
suffers  from  what  they  consider  favoritism.    I  would  not  be  under- 
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Btood  as  intiniating  a  too  frequent  use  of  tlie  power  in  the  past,  for, 
80  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  recipients  Iiave  been  in  all 
cases  deserving  the  favor  bestowed.  But  the  welfare  of  the  prison 
demands  that  great  cantion  should  be  used  in  this  matter,  and  my 
own  impression  is,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  Biiggestion,  that  the 
executive  clemency,  to  be  effective,  shoald  be  confined  to  such  cases 
OS  have  by  their  good  conduct,  ind\i8try  and  obedience,  given  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  reformation,  or  where  evident  injustice  was 
done  them  upon  their  trial." 


In  his  report  of  1867,  lie  says: — 

"  Experience  has  confirmed  the  opinion  heretofore  expressed, 
that  it  is  tbe  most  important  principle  connected  with  prison  disci- 
pline. The  facilities  for  obtiuning  pardons  in  our  country  are  ao 
great,  thai  it  has  become  the  all-engrosaing  thought  of  the  convicts ; 
the  probability  and  expectation  are  frequently  discussed  on  their 
way  to  the  prison;  it  is  the  theme  of  nine-tenths  of  the  letters 
written,  and  the  persona!  inter\'iews  with  their  friends;  it  preys 
upon  them  day  and  night.  'Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
Hck.'  A  more  truthful  illustration  of  the  proverb  cannot  be  found 
than  in  the  situation  of  a  prisoner  whose  case  is  before  the  execa- 
Uvefor  consideration;  it  frequently  unfits  them  for  everything,  de- 
stroying the  appetite,  rendering  thera  unable  to  sleep  or  labor,  and 
in  some  instances,  when  unsuccessful,  the  loss  of  reason,  or  death, 
has  been  the  consequence. 

"  One  great  objection  to  it  is  the  hability  of  making  mistakes ; 
lite  chances  of  success  of  the  few  who  can  command  money  and  in- 

'   flnenUal  friends  is  cert^nly  better  than  the  large  majority  of  our 

I  numbers  who  are  entirely  destitute  of  those  advantages.  That  A 
or  B  may  be  pardoned  is  of  little  consequence  to  tbe  outside  world, 

I  but  its  effect  is  quite  another  thing  here,  especially  if  they  chance 
to  leave  behind  them  C  and  D,  who  have  served  longer  for  a  less 

'  offence  than  theirs ;  the  effect  upon  the  discipline  in  such  cases  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  deleterious ;  they  have  the  impression  that 
the  authorities  of  the  prison  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  every 

1  pardon  ;  at  least,  that  their  assent  or  approval  is  necessary.    Dis- 
»t  and  dissatisfaction  are  engendered  in  consequence. 
"  To  be  successful  at  the  head  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  the 

J'  confidence  of  the  inmates  must  first  be  obtdned ;  until  that  ia  ao- 

I .  complisbed  you  labor  in  vain.    I  would  not  shut  out  hope  even  from 
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the  greatest  criminal,  yet  I  would  make  the  obtaining  of  a  pardon 
so  difficult  and  uncertain,  that  the  chances  of  success  would  not  be 
considered  when  contemplating  crime ;  the  consequences  should  be 
fully  understood ;  nothing  should  be  left  to  chance ;  if  convicted 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  sentence  must  assuredly  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  is  not  the  penalty  that  deters  men  from  com- 
mitting crime ;  it  is  the  chances  of  conviction,  and  the  certainty,  if 
convicted,  that  the  sentence  will  be  executed ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  this  is  rendered  more  or  less  certain,  will  crime  exist  in  a  com- 
munity." 

In  his  annual  report  of  October,  1868,  he  says : — 

"The  number  pardoned  is  larger,  with  one  exception  (1862*) 
than  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  prison,  and  I  am  constrained  to 
say  that  it  is  morally  impossible  to  keep  up  the  necessary  discipline 
and  good  order,  and  retain  a  proper  influence  over  these  men,  so 
long  as  pardons  are  thus  freely,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  indiscrim- 
inately dispensed.  It  is  with  no  intended  disrespect  to  the  author- 
ities that  I  say  this,  for  I  am  aware  of  the  pressure  often  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  and  the  chicanery  fi^quently  resorted  to  by  in- 
terested parties  to  secure  pardons ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  wrong,  the  manner  of  investigation  defective,  and  the  efiTect 
disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution ;  and,  with  little 
hope  that  what  I  may  say  will  be  heeded,  I  yet  feel  it  my  duty  in 
behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  unfortunate  men  confined  in  the  prison, 
who  may  be  deser\  ing,  yet  are  friendless  and  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  influence  to  insure  success,  and  consequently  compelled 
to  serve  their  full  term,  to  record  my  solemn  protest  against  the 
continuance  of  this  great  evil." 

Mr.  Haynes  urges  the  same  views  in  his  annual  reports  of 
1859, 1860, 1865,  and  1866,  and  they  deserve  to  be  seriously 
considered.  It  may  be  said  that  the  contemporary  reports  of 
the  wardens  of  the  state  prisons  of  other  states  uniformly, 
when  discussing  the  subject,  testify  to  the  same  experience  and 
record  the  same  convictions. 

*  1861  is  another  exception. 
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The  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Dis- 
cipline, held  at  Cincinnati,  adopted  the  following  declaration  on 
the  subject  of  Executive  pardons : — 

"  The  exercise  of  Executive  clemency  in  the  pardon  of  criminals 
is  a  practical  question  of  grave  importance,  and  of  great  delicacy 
and  difficulty.  It  is  believed  that  the  annual  average  of  Executive 
pardons  from  the  prisons  of  the  whole  country,  reaches  ten  per 
cent,  of  their  population.  The  effect  of  the  too  free  use  of  the 
pardoning  power  is  to  detract  from  the  certainty  of  punishment  for 
crimes,  and  to  divert  the  mind  of  prisoners  from  the  means  sup- 
plied for  their  improvement.  Pardons  should  issue  for  one  or  more 
of  the  following  reasons,  viz. : — ^To  release  the  innocent,  to  correct 
mistakes  made  in  imposing  the  sentence,  to  relieve  such  suffering 
from  ill  health  as  require  release  from  imprisonment,  and  to  facili- 
tate or  reward  the  real  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  The  exercise 
of  this  power  should  be  by  the  Executive,  and  should  be  guarded 
by  careful  examination  as  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner  and  his 
conduct  in  prison.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congress 
that  Grovemors  of  States  should  give  to  their  respective  legislatures 
the  reason  in  each  case  for  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power." 

The  Method  of  Hearing  and  Granting  Pardons  as  Prac- 
tised IN  this  State. 

The  method  of  hearing  applications  for  pardons  and  of  acting 
on  them,  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

A  committee  on  pardons  is  one  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Council,  consisting  of  five  members,  of  which  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Oovernor  is  uniformly  the  chairman.  Tlie  only  rule 
adopted  by  the  Governor  and  Council  in  relation  to  pardons  is 
the  following : — 

"  Rule  6.  The  committee  on  pardons  shall  appoint  one  of  their 
number  as  clerk,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  record,  with 
index,  of  all  applications  for  pardon  and  commutation  of  sentence, 
and  shall  investigate  such  cases  only  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by 
Hit  Excellency  the  Governor.'^ 

According  to  the  practice  the  Governor,  upon  receiving  an 
application  for  a  pardon,  refers  the  same,  with  a  copy  of  the 

10 
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record  which  is  usually  furnished  by  the  applicant,  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  or  to  the  magistrate,  who  finally  heard  the  case, 
for  a  report.  Upon  the  report  being  received  the  (Governor 
refers  or  not,  as  he  deems  expedient,  the  application  to  the 
Council  for  a  hearing  upon  it.  The  practice  differs  with  Gov- 
ernors in  one  respect,  some  referring  all  or  nearly  all  cases  to 
the  Council,  and  others  taking  more  responsibility  and  refusing 
to  refer  except  where  a  prima  facie  ca^,  or  one  deserving 
serious  consideration,  appears  upon  the  papers  and  the  report 
of  the  district  attorney  or  magistrate.  A  reference  is  under- 
stood to  imply  that  the  Governor  will  grant  the  pardon  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Council,  unless  for  want  of  opportunity  to 
make  a  sufficient  preliminary  investigation  he  reserves  the  dis- 
cretion to  refuse  after  the  action  of  the  Council.  In  addition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  district  attorney,  that  of  the  judge  be- 
fore whom  the  case  was  tried  is  sometimes  furnished,  but  not 
often.  Occasionally  individual  jurors  come  before  the  com- 
mittee recommending  a  pardon,  and  some'times,  though  rarely, 
the  written  request  of  the  entire  jury  is  presented.  There  is  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Pardons  at  which  the  convict 
(not  himself  present)  by  his  counsel  or  friends  produces  the 
evidence  and  considerations  on  his  behalf.  Counsel  appear  for 
him  in  perhaps  half  of  the  cases,  and  in  others  only  relatives  and 
friends.  The  government  is  not  represented,  its  case  being 
ascertained  from  the  written  report  of  the  district  attorney  or 
of  the  magistrate.  This  report  varies  very  much  in  fulness, 
sometimes  presenting  quite  a  complete  statement,  and  then 
again  quite  an  imperfect  one.  In  some  cases  it  assents  to  a  par- 
don, and  in  others  strongly  opposes  one ;  but  more  often  it  states 
the  material  facts,  avoiding  the  responsibility  of  advising  either 
way.  The  making  of  the  report  is  not  required  by  any  statute, 
but  it  is  never  intentionally  withheld.  The  district  attorney 
who  conducted  the  prosecution  for  the  government  is  applied  to 
for  a  report,  whether  he  is  in  office  or  not  at  the  time  of  the 
application.  This  report  receives  much  credit.  If  favorable, 
the  pardon  is  likely  to  be  granted.  If  unfavorable,  the  pardon 
is  more  often  refused.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  is  granted 
in  opposition  to  the  report.    The  committee  appoints  a  hearing 
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tar  the  petitioners,  of  which  there  is  no  published  notice,  and 
excepting  in  cases  esciting  general  interest,  the  time  is  not 
linowD  to  the  public.  It  is  presumed  that  upon  the  request  of 
any  parties  for  a  notice  of  the  hearing,  they  would  be  notified. 
If  the  party  injured  in  person  or  property  has  not  signed  the 
petition,  inquiry  is  made  as  to  his  wishes,  and  he  is  ordinarily 
noticed,  but  not  always.  The  officers,  who  took  the  lead  in 
oollecting  the  evidence  which  was  used  at  the  trial,  are  often 
sent  for.  The  previous  character  of  the  convict  is  made  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  The  hearing  may  be  brief  or  extended  during 
several  sessions.  The  committee  report  for  or  against  a  pardon 
but  without  any  written  statement  of  reasons.  These  are  given 
orally,  if  at  all,  to  the  Council.  The  applicants  state  a  variety 
of  reasons,  as  good  conduct  in  prison;  ill-heal Lh ;  dependents, 
as  a  mother,  a  wife  and  children  ;  penitence  and  purpose  to  re- 
form ;  intention  and  promise  to  leavo  the  State  ;  venial  oflence, 
and  slight  or  only  technical  criminality ;  offence  committed  dur- 
ing intoxication,  or  under  peculiar  temptations,  or  the  influence 
of  bad  associations  ;  previous  good  character ;  respectable  parent- 
age ;  innocence  of  the  crime  and  wrong  verdict ;  excessive  or 
unequal  sentence ;  sufficient  punishment  already  inflicted  and 
the  ends  of  justice  answered;  the  pardon  of  others  of  equal  or 
greater  guilt,  and  other  similar  considerations.  Which  of  the 
grounds  urged  in  the  petition  prevailed  with  the  committee 
does  not  appear  of  record.  Of  late,  inequality  of  sentences  has 
been  a  frequent  ground  of  pardon,  probably  in  one-fourth  of 
those  granted.  The  facility  or  difficulty  of  procuring  recom- 
mendations from  the  committee  is  found  to  depend  in  a  measure 
upon  its  personal  composition  for  the  time  being, — lliey  being 
obtained  with  more  ease  or  difficulty  as  the  members  are  indi- 
vidually inclined  or  averse  to  a  liberal  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
power. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  in  nearly  all  cases  adopted, 
its  rejection  being  a  rare  occurrence,  either  by  the  Council  or 
by  the  Governor.  The  committee  itself  makes  a  majority  of 
the  Council ;  and  the  Governor  in  referring  the  case  commits 
himself  by  the  custom  to  its  decision,  unless  he  specially 
reserves  a  discretion. 
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The  reasons  for  the  final  action  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
are  not  matters  of  record.  The  absence  of  such  a  record  has 
once  raised  a  question  of  importance.  It  has  been  the  custom 
for  some  years  to  pardon  two  convicts  at  the  State  Prison  upon 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  two  were  selected  for  pardon  according 
to  the  custom  in  November,  1869.  They  claimed  compensation 
before  a  committee  of  the  legislature  at  its  last  session,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  crime  alleged,  and  had 
sufifered  unjustly  from  the  State.  The  ground  of  their  pardon 
was  made  a  point  of  inquiry  before  the  Committee  on  Claims ; 
and  there  was  no  way  of  determining  whether  they  were  par- 
doned because  of  th^ir  innocence  or  because,  assuming  their 
guilt,  there  were  meritorious  circumstances  in  their  favor. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
Governor  and  Council  have  uniformly,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
pardoning  power,  been  guided  by  honorable  considerations,  and 
have  desired  to  use  it  discreetly.  There  is,  however,  too  good 
reason  to  believe,  and  for  this  prosecuting  and  prison  officers 
are  witnesses,  that  the  Executive  and  the  Council  have  often  been 
imposed  upon.  The  public  criticism  should  be  directed  to  the 
present  loose  and  unguarded  system  in  which  the  hearings  are 
ex  parte ;  in  which  intermediate  and  final  action  is  wanting  in 
that  publicity  that  always  stimulates  the  sense  of  official  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  has  not 
been  restricted  in  practice  to  the  limited  class  of  cases  to  which 
public  policy  and  good  government  require  that  it  should  be 
confined,  but  has  been  used  too  much  to  disturb  and  revise 
verdicts  and  sentences  without  any  new  and  better  evidence 
than  that  which  guided  the  judicial  tribunals. 

Statistics  op  Pardons  in  this  State. 

There  has  been  no  publication  of  the  number  of  pardons 
since  1853,  except  for  the  years  of  1859  and  1860,  as  they  were 
stated  by  Governor  Banks  in  his  addresses ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
at  any  time  it  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
ascertain  what  the  aggregate  number  was  in  any  year.  During 
the  years  1861-5  an  unprecedented  number  were  granted. 
Many  of  these  were  given  in  order  that  the  convict  might  enlist 
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in  the  army.  Whatever  question  may  be  made  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  pardons,  they  belong  to  an  exceptional  period, 
which  happily  is  not  likely  to  occur  again. 

A  table  of  Executive  pardons  prepared  by  this  office,  cover- 
ing the  years  from  1851  to  December,  1870,  inclusive,  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  lacking  the  unexpired  part  of  1870,  is  here- 
with submitted,  with  the  average  number  in  each  year  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  and  Houses  of  Correction  to 
which  the  mass  of  convicts  are  sentenced. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  tliat  tlie  amount  of  crime  in  this 
State  has  not  since  18.35  increased  materially  or  in  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  population  ;  and  yet  pardons  have  largely  in- 
creased since  that  time.  Thus  the  number  for  1869  is  four 
times  the  number  for  1859 ;  the  number  for  1868  more  than 
twice  that  for  1858 ;  and  the  number  for  1867  more  than  twica 
that  of  1857 ;  and  the  comparison  might  be  extended  with 
similar  results.  It  is  difGcult  to  see  what  peculiar  circum- 
etauces  now  exist,  requiring  a.  much  larger  number  of  pardons, 
that  did  not  exist  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  pardons  granted  in  tiiis  State  during  1869  exceed  those 
granted  in  New  York  the  same  year,  being  in  this  State  108 
and  in  New  York  106.  With  equal  strictness  prevailing  in 
both  States  in  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  t!io  num- 
ber granted  in  this  State  ought  not,  it  is  submitted,  to  exceed 
one-fourth  of  those  granted  in  New  York,  if  indeed  it  should 
equal  that  proportion.  The  population  of  New  York  is  a  little 
more  than  three  times  that  of  Massachusetts  by  the  recent 
census.  With  the  density  of  population  in  several  parts  of  that 
State,  particularly  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  adjacent  cities, 
and  with  those  ports  being  the  immediate  receptacles  of  foreign 
crime  more  than  any  others  in  the  country,  the  proportion  of 
crime  to  population  must  be  greater  in  that  state  than  in  ours. 
And  further,  with  our  better  judicial  system,  and  with  less  lia- 
bility to  erroneous  convictions  and  excessive  sentences  which 
are  more  likely  to  take  place  in  great  centres  of  population  and 
in  courts  crowded  with  business,  there  should  be  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  verdicts  and  sentences  which  need  to  be  annulled  or 
rectified  in  this  .State  than  in  New  York. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  consider  in  this  discus- 
sion what  may  be  constitutionally  done  by  the  legislature  m 
the  way  of  regulating  or  guarding  from  abuse  the  pardoning 
power. 
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Recent    Legislation    and    its    Effects. 

The  Legislation  op  1870. 
1.     The    Stale    Visiiing    Agency    and    Juvenile     Offenders. 

Chaptbb  359. 

This  Act  is  a  new  draft  of  chapter  453  of  the  Acts  of  1869, 
which  established  the  Visiting  Agency,  together  with  the 
addition  of  important  provisions  relative  to  proceedings  in 
court  in  the  cases  of  juvenile  ofifenders. 

The  object  of  the  Act  is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  juvenile 
crime,  and  to  provide  for  juvenile  offenders  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  be  most  likely  to  make  them  good  men  and  women.  If 
in  any  degree  it  promotes  that  end,  it  ought  to  enlist  the  atten- 
tion and  support  of  every  philanthropist,  of  every  right-minded 
magistrate,  of  every  good  parent.  No  principle  is  more  settled 
in  the  science  of  criminal  discipline  than  this, — that  crime  may 
be  dealt  with  far  more  effectively  in  the  young,  when  first  devel- 
oped, than  at  a  later  stage ;  and  that  the  criminal  character 
hardens  rapidly  with  time.  It  is  also  an  indisputable  fact  that 
pauperism  among  children  supplies  the  criminal  class  with  a 
large  proportion  of  its  recruits.  It  becomes  then  the  duty  of 
the  State,  as  far  as  possible,  to  save  them  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  pauper  associations,  and  to  place  them  in  families  where 
those  about  them  are  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Visiting  Agency  in  its  important  work 
of  caring  for  juvenile  offenders,  and  distributing  juvenile 
paupers  among  good  families,  is  destined,  however  much  its 
idea  and  plan  may  hereafter  be  improved  and  expanded,  to  be 
referred  to  as  a  landmark  of  progress  in  reformatory  discipline. 
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RECENT   LEGISLATION    AND    ITa    EFFECTS. 

Tlie  Act  in  question  lias  two  divisions,  one  comprising  sectioua 
2-6,  inclusive,  which  makes  more  complete  the  Fystem  of 
Tisitation  of  the  wards  of  the  State  established  by  the  Act  of 
June  23,  1869,  chapter  453,  entitled  "  An  Act  in  addition  to 
an  Act  to  establish  the  Board  of  State  Charities";  and  tha 
other,  comprising  sections  7  to  13,  inclnsive,  which  relates  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  conrts  in  the  cases  of  children  accused 
of  crime.  The  first  was  in  the  main  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Charitable  Institutions  (Senate,  Nos.  167,  179  aud 
214)  ;  and  the  second  by  the  Committee  on  Prisons  (Senate, 
No.  139).  Both  bills,  while  being  matured  by  tlie  respective 
committees,  were  found  to  contain  some  provisions  of  a  com- 
mou  purpose  ;  and  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  conflict  in  details 
or  the  double  enactment  of  tlie  same  provisions,  they  were  con- 
solidated as  one  hill  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 
(House,  Nos.  409,  423.     See,  also,  Senate  No.  248.) 

I.  Th6  Visiling  Agency  as  Dejined  and  Established  by  the  Act, 
The  primary  object  of  the  Visiting  Agency,  and  thus  its 
name  is  derived,  was  the  visitation  of  tlie  wards  of  tlie  State, 
that  is  of  children  placed  out  from  the  State  pauper  or  reforma- 
tory institutions  with  the  view  of  protecting  them  from  abuse 
or  neglect;  of  maintaining  good  relations  between  them  and 
the  persons  in  whose  charge  they  should  be  placed  ;  and,  as  the 
two  services  could  often  he  conveniently  performed  togetlier,  of 
finding  suitable  places  for  other  children,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  would  be  discharged  from  the  State  institutions. 

Uassachu setts,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  instance  in  history 
of  a  state  which  has  ever  establislied,  as  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, such  an  institution  for  the  protection  aud  proper  nurture 
of  the  children  of  the  State-. 

The  idea  of  visiting  children  placed  out  or  apprenticed  by 
the  public  is  not  itself  a  new  one.  A  bill  introduced  into  the 
British  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Samuel  Rorailly,  for  tlio 
better  regulation  of  parish  apprentices,  and  mainly  intended  to 
prevent  the  binding  out  of  children  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  parents,  "  obliged  parish  officers  to  visit  and  inquire  into 
the  treatment  of  the  apprentices  they  bind  out."     (Life  of 
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Romilly,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  188,  189.)  In  England,  and  also  on 
the  Continent,  benevolent  organizations,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
municipalities,  have  required  the  visitation  of  children  inden- 
tured or  placed  out  by  them ;  and  where  municipalities  have 
practised  the  "  boarding  out "  of  pauper  children  with 
private  families  at  certain  rates,  such  visitation  seems  in- 
cidental to  the  system  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  have  been  performed  and  the  money 
become  payable.  The  officers  of  reform  schools  and  of  State 
almshouses  have  in  this  State  sometimes  voluntarily  attempted 
to  look  after  children  so  placed  out  or  indentured  ;  but  it  was 
impracticable  for  them  to  do  much  in  that  direction  without 
neglecting  their  peculiar  duties.  In  one  instance  the  inspec- 
tors of  a  State  almshouse  employed  a  special  agent  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  such  exceptional  and  occasional  visitation  as  may 
have  been  practised  requires  no  qualification  of  the  statement 
that  the  Visiting  Agency,  as  a  system  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  uniform  and  periodical  visitation  of  the  wards 
of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  their  proper  nurture  and  protection, 
has  not  a  precedent  in  history.  It  is,  and  will  ever  be,  the 
singular  honor  of  this  Commonwealth  to  have  made  it  for 
others. 

The  Visitihg  Agency  was  established  by  a  legislative  Act  of 
1869,  upon  the  repeated  recommendations  of  this  Board,  and 
after  the  initiation  of  an  agency  of  its  own  for  the  same  general 
purpose.  In  its  first  and  second  annual  reports,  those  of 
October,  1864,  and  October,  1865,  it  recommended  such  an 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  children  placed  out 
by  the  State  institutions  from  abuse  or  neglect,  of  harmoniz- 
ing any  disturbed  relations  which  might  grow  up  between  them 
and  the  persons  to  whose  care  they  should  be  intrusted,  of 
finding  places  for  other  children,  to  be  afterwards  removed  from 
the  State  institutions,  and  also  of  investigating  the  results  of  the 
State  Reform  School  system  upon  its  beneficiaries.  (First  Re- 
port of  Board,  October,  1864,  pp.  xxi,  xxvi ;  Secretary's  Report, 
pp.  191, 192,  219,  268,  286.  Second  Report  of  Board,  October, 
1865,  xc ;  Secretary's  Report,  p.  155.) 

The  Board,  by  a  vote  of  September  14, 1866,  appointed  Mr. 
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GordoD  M.  Fisk  its  Visiting  Agent,  and  by  another  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  requested  liim  to  begin  at  once  to  visit  the  ctiildren 
placed  out  from  the  State  Almshouse  at  Monson  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  such  agent  on  October  1. 
(Thud  Annual  Report  of  October,  18lJG,  pp.  xxxi,  xxsiii  ) 
The  third  annual  report,  wliich  continued  the  statement  of 
ite  proceedings  to  January,  1S67,  reports  the  results  of  Mr. 
risk's  visitation  during  three  mouths,  as  stated  by  himself,  of 
the  children  placed  out  from  the  State  Primary  Scliool  at 
Monson.  (Third  Annual  Report  of  Board,  pp.  xlv-1 ;  Secretary's 
Report,  p.  J58.)  The  Board,  by  a  vote  of  February  6,  18fj7, 
extended  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Fisk's  agency  to  boys  removed  from 
the  Stale  Reform  School  at  Westborough,  and  to  giria  removed 
from  llio  State  Ijidustrial  School  at  Lancaster.  (Fourth  Re- 
port of  Board,  p.  Ix,xvi.)  The  agency,  thus  established  by  the 
Board,  continued  until  it  was  superseded  by  that  established  hy 
the  legislature  in  the  Act  of  June  23,  18tj9,  chapter  453.  Its 
results  arc  given  in  Mr.  Fisk's  three  aimual  reports,  (the  last 
covenng  only  a  part  of  a  year,)  which  are  printed  respectively 
with  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  annual  reports  of  the  Board. 
His  chief  work  was  with  the  children  placed  out  from  the  State 
Almshouse  and  Primary  Sciiool  at  Monson,  though  in  a.  measure 
it  extended  to  boys  placed  out  from  the  State  Reform  School  at 
^Vestborough,  aud  to  children  placed  out  from  the  State  Alms- 
house at  Bridgcwater.  Mr.  George  P.  Eliot  was  from  October 
1,  18t>7,  to  the  organization  of  the  Visiting  Agency  in  1869, 
engaged  by  appointment  of  the  inspectors  in  the  visitation  of 
the  children  placed  out  from  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewks- 
bury.  His  report  of  Iiis  first  year's  work  may  bo  found  with 
the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  tJic  inspectors  of  the  dale  of 
October,  lSt»8.  Mr.  Gardiner  Tufts,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
State  Visiting  Agent,  under  the  Act  of  June  23,  18t}9,  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  such  officer  on  July  12,  1869.  His  duties 
were  more  comprehensive  tiian  those  of  the  Visiting  Agency 
established  by  the  Board,  as  he  was  required  to  visit  all  the 
children  maintained  or  placed  out  by  the  Stale  or  by  the  author- 
ities of  its  institutions.  His  first  report  for  the  unexpired  part 
uf  the  official  year,  and  coutinued  to  December  15,  1869, 
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accompanies  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board,  and  his 
second  accompanies  this  report.  Such  is  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Visiting  Agency  recommended  and  initiated  by  this 
Board,  and  adopted  as  a  system  by  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
The  Visiting  Agency,  as  defined  by  the  Act  of  June  15, 
1870,  (chapter  359,)  has  three  classes  or  divisions  of  duty  : — 

1.  Of  visiling'  children  already  indentured  or  placed  out  by 
the  State. 

2.  Of  finding  proper  places  for  children  to  be  placed  out  or 
indentured,  whether  by  removal  from  the  State  institutions  or 
from  other  places  provided  for  them  and  found  on  trial  to  be  un- 
suitable ;  and  this  duty  also  including  the  investigation  of  appli- 
cations by  parents  and  others,  for  the  discharge  of  childreli  from 
such  institutions,  or  for  the  release  of  children  already  placed 
out  or  indentured  from  them. 

3.  Of  attending  the  triah,  investigating  the  case,  and  pro- 
tecting the  interest  of  or  otherwise  providing  for  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  prosecuted  for  crime  on  complaints  before 
a  judge  of  probate,  whether  upon  a  warrant  issued  by  him  or 
transferred  to  him  from  the  police  courts  and  trial  justices ; 
and  the  Visiting  Agent  is  to  perform  the  same  duty  in  hearings 
before  commissioners  authorized  to  commit  to  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  and  in  Suffolk  County  before  the  municipal 
and  police  courts  in  the  cases  of  children  which  in  other  coun- 
ties are  transferred  to  the  judges  of  probate. 

These  three  divisions  or  kinds  of  duty  will  justify  a  more 
particular  statement  and  illustration. 

1.  The  duty  of  visitation^  which  was  the  primary  object  of 
the  agency  as  well  as  the  origin  of  its  name. 

Governments,  national,  state  and  municipal,  have  heretofore 
considered  their  duty  to  the  pauper  child  fully  discharged  when 
they  had  passed  over  the  custody  of  his  person  to  some  individ- 
ual who  appeared  pecuniarily  competent  to  take  him,  under  an 
indenture  duly  signed  and  sealed,  which  stipulated  that  he  be 
fed,  clothed,  taught  an  occupation,  and  perhaps  be  provided 
with  a  certain  sum  of  money  upon  reaching  his  majority. 
They  regarded  the  child  then  as  no  longer  in  their  keeping,  to 
be  looked  after,  cared  for  and  protected.    They,  indeed,  perhaps 
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reserved  the  right  to  cancel  the  indenture,  but  it  was  a  right 
rarely  esercisod  ;  for  no  systematic  method  was  provided  for 
authenticating  a  breach  of  its  terms.  For  the  welfare  of  way- 
ward or  criminal  children  they  thought  still  less.  But  expeii- 
ence  has  shown  that  pauper  children,  thus  abandoned  hy  the 
state,  are  exposed  to  great  abuse  and  neglect.  Without 
natural  or  legal  protectors,  with  no  one  to  stand  between  them 
and  a  hard  master,  they  can  be  maltreated  without  hazard  of 
suits  for  damages,  criminal  prosecution  or  personal  retaliation. 
Human  nature  has  not  yet  reached  an  elevation  where  it  caji  be 
trusted  with  absolute, unsupervised  power  over  the  helpless,  tliere 
being  no  instinct  of  common  blood  to  soften  and  control  it.  The 
story  of  Oliver  Twist  is  not  one  of  fiction  merely,  but  of  actual 
life  also.  The  reports  of  Mr.  Fisk  and  of  Mr.  Tufts  detailed 
cases  of  hardship  and  of  outrage  which  they  had  discovered. 
The  lesson  of  all  this  is,  that  the  Slate  must  keep  the  eye  open 
and  the  hand  extended  for  the  protection  of  its  children  until 
they  are  able  to  protect  themselves.  And  when  it  is  seen  that 
it  is  sharp  to  discover  and  quick  to  remedy  and  punish  violence 
and  injustice,  they  will  rarely  be  attempted.  The  Visiting 
Agency  has  wrought  a  manifest  improvement  in  this  respect. 
This  State  visitation  is  further  needed  to  see  that  the  morals 
and  education  of  the  child  are  properly  cared  for.  This  is  as 
important  as  the  scrutiny  of  his  personal  and  p'ecuniary  rights, 
and  more  so.  If  immorality  or  intemperance  has  entered  the 
household,  he  must  be  instantly  removed.  There  is  danger, 
too,  that  persons  of  good  repute  hut  disposed  to  make  the  most 
of  his  labor,  may  cut  short  his  attendance  on  the  public  school. 
The  prospect  of  a  visit  from  an  officer  of  the  State  prevents  i 
such  au  abuse. 

This  State  visitation  has  also  a  very  important  function  in  | 
creating  and  preserving  mutual  confidence  between   the  two 
parties,  and  in  maintaining  the  relation  during  the  term  fised  i 
in  the  indenture  or  contract.     This  certainly  is  a  most  desi 
ble  end.     If  the  boy  entertains,  justly  or  unjustly,  feelings  of  | 
aversion  or  distrust,  he  cannot  develop  into  a  worthy  man- 
hood ;  and  if  the  relation  is  broken  before  its  proper  limit,  he  is 
likely  to  become  unsettled  and  shiftless,  and  to  be  thrown 
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prematurely  on  the  world  without  protector  or  guide.  There 
is  often  found  considerable  friction  in  the  cases  of  the  older 
boys  who  are  uneasy  under  restraint,  particularly  of  those  from 
the  State  Reform  School,  in  whom  the  vicious  elements  which 
resulted  in  their  commitment  have  not  yet  been  exterminated. 
Oftentimes  both  parties  fail  to  understand  or  appreciate  each 
other.  The  man  complains  that  the  boy  is  impudent  or  an 
eye-servant ;  and  the  boy  complains  that  the  man  works  him 
too  hard,  does  not  clothe  him  sufficiently  or  give  him  proper 
privileges.  Both  may  be  partly  right.  Besides  the  difficulties 
natural  to  a  relation  which  does  not  depend  on  blood,  jealous 
or  mischief-making  neighbors  sometimes  interfere  to  disturb  it, 
telling  the  boy  in  spring  time  that  he  can  get  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  a  month  as  wages  ;  and  that  he  is  a  fool  to  stay  where 
he  is,  a  suggestion  which  he  is  altogether  likely  to  heed,  forget- 
ful of  the  cost  of  clothing,  of  the  season  when  labor  ceases  to 
be  in  demand,  of  the  winter  months  during  which  he  is  to 
attend  school,  and  of  the  amount  payable  to  him  on  completing 
his  term  of  service.  Now  the  Visiting  Agent,  in  his  periodical 
visits,  or  when  specially  sent  for,  comes  to  conciliate  the  two 
parties.  The  boy  feels  that  be  is  not  alone  in  the  world,  but  that 
he  has  a  friend  and  protector.  How  much  comfort  and  repose 
that  consciousness  always  gives  in  life !  The  Agent  explains  to 
the  boy  that  it  is  far  better  for  him  to  remain  where  he  is,  and 
perhaps  suggests  to  the  man  some  change  in  tactics  or  disci- 
pline. The  result  is  the  restoration  of  good  practical  relations, 
with  advantage  to  both  parties.  Wherever  there  is  an  honest 
desire  to  do  well  by  the  boy,  the  Agent  always  finds  a  welcome 
with  those  to  whose  care  he  is  confided. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  visits,  correspondence  for  the 
same  general  purpose  is  carried  on  by  the  Visiting  Agent  with 
the  boys,  who  are  requested  to  write  to  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  whose  letters  are  faithfully  answered. 

2.  The  duty  of  investigation^  that  is  oi  finding  places  for  the 
children  whose  removal  from  the  State  institutions  is  desirable, 
and  of  examining  applications  for  them. 

This  duty  cannot  be  discharged  by  correspondence  or  by  act- 
ing upon  recommendations,  however  respectable.     The  untrust- 
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vortliiiiess  of  petitions  numerously  signed  is  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Tufts  ill  his  first  report.  Tliis  duty  can  ordinarily  be  performed 
only  by  a  visit  to  tlie  family  applying,  and  by  conversation  with 
persons  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Visiting  Agent  often  makes 
the  inquiries  when  upon  his  round  of  visits  to  children. 

This  function  of  the  Visiting  Agent  relieves  the  almshouses, 
state  primary  school  and  reformatories,  thus  promoting  econ- 
omy in  public  espenditures  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  children. 

3.  The  duty  of  attending  ike  trials  of  children  charged  with 
offences. 

This  duty  of  attending  trials  was  to  a  limited  extent  imposed 
by  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1869.  But  it  was 
confined  to  cases  where  an  application  was  made  for  the  commit- 
ment of  any  child  to  a  reformatory  maintained  by  the  Com- 
moDwealtli ;  an  application  which  could  be  made  only  to  a  judge 
of  probate  or  a  special  commissioner,  leaving  unprovided  for  the 
cases  constituting  the  great  mass  of  juvenile  olfenees,  where  no 
Bucb  application  was  made,  but  the  child  was  prosecuted  before 
a  trial  justice  or  police  court  in  the  same  manner  as  any  adult 
criminal. 

The  Visiting  Agent  is  by  this  Act  to  be  notified  in  writing  of 
cases  of  complaints  against  children  pending  before  a  judge  of 
the  probate  court,  both  where  his  jurisdiction  arises  from  his 
issue  of  process  or  by  transfer  from  the  trial  justices  and  police 
courts,  and  of  proceedings  pending  before  a  commissioner  for  the 
commitment  of  girls  to  the  State  Industrial  School ;  and  be  is  to 
be  notified  in  ail  cases  of  children  remaining  with  the  municipal 
and  police  courts  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  wliich  in  other  coun- 
ties are  transferred  to  the  judges  of  probate ;  and  upon  such 
notice  he  is  by  himself  or  an  assistant  to  "  have  an  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  case,  attend  the  trial,  and  protect  the  interest 
of,  or  otherwise  provide  for  such  child."  The  notice  may  ba 
sent  by  mail  to  said  agent,  or  ho  may  waive  the  same  or  the 
service  thereof. 

As  the  welfare  of  the  child  may  often  be  better  promoted  by 
some  other  provision  than  commitment  to  a  prison  or  even  a  re- 
formatory, as  by  phioinj;  him  in  a  guoJ  family,— a  change  of 
associations  with  better  influences  and  better  home  dit-cipUue 
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answering  all  the    purpose  of   such    commitment — the    Act 
provides  (section  10), — 

"  The  judge  of  the  probate  court  or  commissioner,  before  whom 
a  child  is  brought  on  any  complaint  aforesaid,  upon  request  of  said 
agent  may  authorize  the  board  of  state  charities  to  take  and  inden- 
ture, or  place  in  charge  of  any  person  or  in  the  state  primary 
school,  such  child  till  he  or  she  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
or  for  any  less  time.  And  said  board  may  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  child  so  indentured  or  placed  in  charge  of  a 
person,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  a  cost  to  the  state  not  exceeding  the 
average  cost  of  the  support  of  children  at  the  state  primary  school." 

This  provision  has  the  effect  of  saving  children  who  are  way- 
ward rather  than  depraved,  and  sometimes  not  even  wayward, 
but  only  suffering  by  neglect,  from  the  corrupting  associations 
of  prisons,  or  from  the  reformatories,  which,  however  well  con- 
ducted, cannot  be  expected  to  do  for  a  child  what  a  family 
suited  to  him  can  do, — thus,  as  already  stated,  promoting  econ- 
omy in  public  expenditures  and  the  welfare  of  children. 

The  appearance  of  some  qualified  person  in  courts  as  "  the 
friend  "  of  children  accused  of  crime  is  so  just  a  provision  that 
it  seems  strange  that  it  was  not  instituted  before.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  the  Visiting  Agent  does  not  appear  to  raise 
nice  points  of  law  or  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by  any 
technical  defence,  but  simply  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  prevent 
imposition,  defeat  any  conspiracies  of  unnatural  relatives  to  get 
rid  of  the  incumbrailce  of  supporting  young  children,  and  to 
suggest  to  the  court  what  is  the  best  provision  that  can  be  made 
with  reference  alike  to  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  protection 
of  the  community.  Ho  is  in  this  capacity  at  once  ^'  the  friend 
of  the  court,"  amicus  curice,  as  well  as  "  the  next  friend  "  of  the 
child.  Some  reformers  of  the  criminal  system  have  urged  such 
a  provision  for  all  accused  of  crime,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  that  view  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  needed 
for  children  who  do  not  know  the  world  ;  who,  when  arrested, 
are  all  unconscious  of  their  situation,  and  who  are  often  parent- 
less  and  friendless,  or  worse  yet,  are  conspired  against  by 
unnatural  kindred. 
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Tliere  are  some  incidents  to  the  trials  of  children  requiring 
such  a  provision  in  addition  to  their  want  of  knowledge  of 
their  rights  and  their  unfamiliarity  with  their  situation. 

FirsL  The  same  offence  when  committed  by  immature  persons, 
as  children,  and  when  committed  by  adults,  is  of  a  different 
moral  grade.  The  offence  alleged  is  of  little  account  in  meas- 
uring the  guilt  of  a  child.  Larceny  is  a  crime  ;  but  how  many 
good  citizens,  who  take  the  pains  to  recall  the  memories  of  their 
boyhood,  can  remember  the  early  apple  in  the  neighbor's  orch- 
ard that  tempted  them  too  strongly  ?  To  have  sent  them  to 
prison  for  yielding  to  the  temptation  would  have  been  not  less 
a  blunder  than  a  crime.  There  are  statutes  in  this  State  pun- 
ishing trespasses  upon  land,  and  taking  rides  unlawfully,  which, 
though  proper  in  themselves,  are  capable  unless  carefully  ad- 
ministered of  much  abuse  in  the  case  of  children.'  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  multiply  illustrations  showing  that  technical  offences 
committed  by  children  may,  and  far  oftener  than  with  adults, 
have  in  them  no  element  of  depravity  ;  and  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  in  their  case,  both  with  reference  to  the 
magistrates  before  whom  they  are  to  be  tried  and  the  method 
of  their  trials,  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  clearly  discriminate 
between  the  criminal  and  the  venial  disobedience  of  the  law. 

Secondly.  The  processes  of  the  criminal  law  and  the  refor- 
matories are  sometimes  abused  by  a  step-father  to  get  rid  of  a 
child,  or  even  by  the  child's  own  parents,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  supporting  him.  There  are  authentic  instances  of 
the  abuse  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  in  this  way, 
fttid  the  Yisitiug  Agent,  by  his  presence  at  the  trial,  is  now  able 
to  detect  the  attempt  and  prevent  its  success. 

Thirdly.  Parents  who  are  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  child  convicted  of  crime,  will  often  request  and 
plead  in  court  that  he  be  sentenced  to  a  jail  or  house  of  correc- 
tion rather  than  to  a  reformatory,  because  the  former  sentence 
will  be  for  a  briefer  period,  and  will  keep  him  at  a  nearer  point 
where  he  can  be  more  easily  visited;  and  magistrates  often 
inconsiderately  heed  such  a  plea,  thus  subjecting  him  to  the 
worst  associations,  and  making  the  way  to  perdition  all  the 
easier. 
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Parents  too  often  permit  their  children  to  be  committed  to 
jail  for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs  rather  than  pay  the 
amount  themselves,  and  let  them  remain  during  the  period  re- 
quired by  law.  Strange,  too,  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  parents 
in  low  life  who  will  encourage  or  connive  at  complaints  against 
their  children  for  petty  offences  in  order  to  have  them  sent  to 
jail  as  a  method  of  frightening  them  to  behave  afterwards. 

The  Visiting  Agent  is  a  necessary  officer  in  court  to  save 
children  whe  are  thus  wronged  or  trifled  with  by  undutiful 
parents.  Upon  the  evil  referred  to  the  testimony  of  the  city  mar- 
shal of  Worcester,  in  his  report  of  January  1,  1870,  is 
pertinent : — 

"One  of  the  gravest  questions  officers  have  to  meet,  is  how. to 
deal  with  children ;  by  reference  it  will  be  seen  in  this  report,  that 
by  far  too  many  of  very  tender  age  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  during  the  year,  mostly  for  petit  larceny  and  malicious  mis- 
chief; and  perhaps  less  than  one-half  that  were  brought  in  by  the 
officers  were  entered  on  the  arrest  book,  because  they  were  too 
young  to  be  placed  among  those  who  were  deeper  and  more 
hardened  in  sin  and  crime.  A  large  proportion  of  the  offences 
against  property,  committed  in  this  city,  I  am  fully  convinced  are 
the  doings  of  minors  or  mere  children.  The  court  seems  powerless, 
as  well  as  the  officers,  to  deal  with  the  question,  for  who  would 
send  a  child  of  such  tender  years  to  a  county  jail  to  mingle  with 
those  steeped  and  hardened  in  crime  ?  In  many  cases  where  small 
fines  are  imposed  by  the  courts  in  order  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
parents  and  guardians  more  forcibly  their  duty  in  taking  care  of 
their  children,  the  unfeeling  fathers  and  mothers  and  guardians 
prefer  that  their  children  should  be  committed  to  jail  for  thirty  or 
forty  days  for  non-payment  of  fines  and  costs,  and  consider  that 
they  have  made  a  good  investment." 

Fourthly.  In  tribunals  where  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  is  otherwise  not  open  to  exception,  too  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of  dealing 
with  juvenile  offenders,  and  many  are  the  magistrates  who  have 
not  reflected  upon  this  most  interesting  and  important  theme, 
or  who  in  the  pressure  of  business  have  not  the  time  for  the 
delicate  discrimination  which  ought  to  be  given  to  juvenile 
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oSbnces.  So  much  punisliraent,  fine  or  imprisonment,  is  charged 
agaiiiEt  Eucli  an  ofTeuce  aa  upon  a  merchant's  ledger,  and  that 
is  all  that  is  attempted.  The  Visiting  Agent,  who  is  presumed 
by  his  office  to  have  Jinowledge  and  experience  upon  tlie  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  crime,  appears  in  court  to  suggest  and  advise 
ui  relation  thereto.  In  this,  as  in  his  other  capacities,  he  is  the 
tribune  of  the  children  of  the  State. 


I 


II.  The  Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  Cases  of  Juvenile 
Off&ideTB  effected  by  tfie  Act. 

The  Act  under  consideration  in  sections  7-13,  inclusive,  mak- 
ing its  second  division,  transfers  as  already  stated,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tiie  mass  of  juvenile  offences  from  police  courts  end 
trial  justices  to  the  judges  of  probate. 

The  exceptions  are  the  gravest  offences  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment for  life,  which  can  be  finally  disposed  of  only  in  the 
superior  or  supreme  courts,  and  the  violations  of  municipal 
ordinances  which  are  punishable  only  with  a  fine.  In  Suffolk 
County,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  business  in  the  probate 
court,  the  municipal  and  police  courts  are  loft  with  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  before,  but  they  are  re(]uired  to  hear  and  detflr- 
mine  the  complaints  against  juvenile  offenders  "separate  from 
the  general  and  ordinary  criminal  business  of  said  courts" ; 
and  the  Visiting  Agent  is  to  be  notified  and  to  appear  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  other  counties  before  the  judges  of  probate. 
Police  courts  and  trial  justices  may  issue  process  for  the  arrest 
of  juvenile  offenders  as  before,  transferring  after  the  arrest  the 
case  to  the  judge  of  probate,  who  has  also  a  concurrent  power 
in  the  issue  of  process. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  occasion  of  this  transfer  may  not 
be  superfluous.  Tlio  ordinary  criminal  courts  and  the  ordinary 
methods  adopted  by  thorn  have  been  found  unsuitable  for  juve- 
nile offenders.  The  tendency  of  such  courts  is  to  fall  into  a 
Quiform  routine,  or,  to  use  a  common  phraso,  to  "  run  lu  the 
ruts."  The  pressure  of  business  in  some  admits  of  little  con- 
Bideratiou  of  the  case  beyond  the  issue  of  whether  the  act  was 
or  not  committed  by  the  accused,  and  in  all  of  them  the  chief 
inquiry  in  determiuingthe  seuteoce  is,  how  long  a  one  is  needed 
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to  deter  him  from  another  offence,  and  others  from  following 
bis  example,  or  how  much  punishment  does  he  deserve.  Such 
considerations,  which  prevail  in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts, 
have  no  place  in  the  trial  and  sentence  of  juvenile  offenders. 
The  only  inquiry  as  to  them  is  what  can  be  done  to  save  them 
to  an  honest  life,  and  to  make  them  good  men  and  women. 
The  courts  charged  with  jurisdiction  over  them  should  be  such 
as  from  their  constitution  and  methods  of  proceedings,  will  be 
most  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  their  well-being,  to  under- 
stand their  character  and  relations  to  others,  and  to  apply  to 
each  the  best  remedy.  More  than  any  existing  tribunal  the 
probate  court  is  fitted  for  this  important  duty.  It  does  not 
run  like  a  machine.  It  does  not  become  fixed  in  grooves.  It 
can  adapt  itself  to  the  equities  and  various  conditions  of  each 
case.  The  duties  of  the  office  tend  to  make  the  judges  paternal 
in  their  disposition  and  methods.  They  personally  listen  to  all 
suitors,  generally  without  the  intervention  of  counsel.  They 
deal  with  family  life,  and  with  mortuary  and  fiduciary  rela- 
tions. By  law  and  tradition  they  are  the  protectors  of  the  be- 
reaved,— of  widows  and  orphans.  The  mourning  weeds  which 
one  never  fails  to  see  in  visiting  their  courts,  testify  to  their 
office  of  interpreting  and  executing  for  survivors  the  last  wishes 
of  the  dead.  As  they  are  concerned  so  much  with  family  life, 
to  them  also  is  committed  the  delicate  duty  of  determining 
questions  of  insanity.  All  these  duties  are  calculated  to  keep 
the  best  sentiments  of  human  nature  in  active  play.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  this  is  pre-eminently  the  tribunal  to  be  invested 
with  jurisdiction  over  juvenile  offenders. 

The  levity  and  the  want  of  consideration  with  which  young 
children  have  been  committed  to  county  prisons,  have  impressed 
all  who  from  benevolent  motives  or  upon  official  errands,  have 
been  accustomed  to  visit  those  institutions.  The  Committee  on 
Prisons  of  the  last  session  had  the  evil  forced  constantly  upon 
their  attention  during  their  round  of  visitation,  and  reported  the 
bill  the  provisions  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Act  under 
consideration.  They  say  that  "  they  have  been  surprised  and 
pained  to  find  young  boys  in  the  jails  and  houses  of  correo- 
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tion,  who  ought  to  be  in  some  local  institution  for  juvenile 
offenders."    (Senate,  No.  286.) 

The  Secretary  has,  in  his  own  official  visits  during  the  past 
year,  witnessed  it  again  and  again,  and  a  few  examples  may  be 
given  from  his  personal  observation. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Worcester  on  June  10  there 
was  found  a  boy  of  the  age  of  ten  years.    He  was  sentenced 
b/  a  trial  justice  on  January  22, 1870,  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, three  of  which  were  for  the  larceny  of  four  hundred  one 
cent  pieces,  and  the  other  three  for  the  larceny  of  a  pocket- 
book  of  the  alleged  value  of  one  dollar,  but  worth  probably 
much  less.    To  a  letter  from  this  office  inquiring  why  some 
other  disposition  was  not  made  of  the  case,  the  magistrate  re- 
plied that  the  boy  was  an  old  offender  '(^S®^  ^^^  years ! ) 
and  any  milder  punishment  than  confinement  for  six  months 
would  have  been  useless;  that  the  parents,  who  were  honest  and 
bard  working,  desired  a  sentence  for  a  short  period  to  the  house 
of  correction  rather  than  to  the  State  Reform  School,  and  that 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  took  the  same  view.    By  a  petition 
dated  June  16,  the  overseers  of  the  house  of  correction  ap- 
plied for  his  pardon,  stating  that  he  had  served  nearly  five 
months  of  bis  term,  and  adding  their  belief  that  the  house  of 
correction  is  "  under  no  circumstances  a  proper  place  for  a  boy 
of  that  age,  and  that  justice  and  humanity  would  guarantee  a 
remittal  of  the  remaining  portion  of   his  sentence."    They 
were  entirely  right,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  this  truth  was  not  ap- 
preciated till  after  the  lapse  of  five  months.    It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add  that  the  pardon  was  immediately  granted. 

1q  August  there  was  a  boy  in  the  same  jail  of  the  age  of 
fourteen,  held  on  the  charge  of  throwing  stones  in  the  street, 
who  had  appealed  and  was  awaiting  his  trial  at  the  next  term 
of  the  superior  court. 

To  the  Springfield  jail  there  was  committed,  June  6,  a  boy  of 
the  age  of  seven  by  the  prison  record,  but  said  by  some  to  be 

« 

Jiine,  awaiting  trial  before  the  next  term  of  the  superior  court  to 
^  held  in  the  following  December,  on  the  charge  of  malicious 
fnUchief  in  setting  fire  to  a  woodpile.  This  boy  was  thus  kept 
for  six  months  awaiting  trial  in  a  common  jail,  associating  with 
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all  sorts  of  criminals,  and  with  no  occupation  of  mind  or  body. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  on  June  17,  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
outside  of  the  cells,  and  doing  nothing.  He  was  discharged 
December  12,  the  grand  jury  finding  no  bill,  and  went  home 
with  his  father.  What  can  be  thought  of  a  system  which  puts 
such  a  child  in  such  a  place  for  such  a  period  before  any  con- 
viction ?  Society  is  tenfold  the  greater  criminal  for  permit- 
ting such  treatment  of  children.  It  was  stated  by  way  of 
apology  that  some  insurance  companies  had  lost  money  by  the 
fire  being  communicated  from  the  burning  woodpile,  and  there- 
fore the  offence  justified  severer  treatment.  But  is  a  child  to 
be  made  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  his  act,  how- 
ever remote,  which  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  child  to  calcu- 
late or  foresee  ?  Is  \\e  to  be  held  responsible  under  the  law  of 
consequences  before  he  has  reason  enough  to  understand  it  ? 

In  the  jail  and  house  of  correction  at  Fitchburg,  visited  in 
June,  there  were  five  boys  sentenced  there  by  a  police  court,  one 
of  the  age  of  fourteen  for  larceny,  to  three  months'  imprisonment ; 
one  of  the  age  of  thirteen,  for  stubbornness,  to  two  mouths ; 
another  of  the  same  age,  for  larceny,  to  fine  and  costs,  under 
which  he  was  held  from  May  10  to  June  18 ;  one  of  the 
age  ot  twelve,  for  truancy,  to  fine  and  costs,  under  which  he 
was  held  one  month ;  and  one  of  only  the  age  of  ninCj  for 
larceny,  to  fine  and  costs,  under  which  he  was  held  from  May 
23  to  July  2.  All  these  children  could  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  State  reformatory  if  the  county  or  city  had  not  pro- 
vided one ;  but  not  one  of  them  should  have  been  committed 
on  a  sentence  to  a  county  prison.  The  boy  of  nine  years  was 
probably  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  because  the  statute  (chapter 
208,  Acts  of  1866)  forbids  the  sentencing  of  a  child  under  ten 
years  to  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  except  for  non-payment 
of  fine  and  costs. 

In  July,  two  boys  of  the  ages  respectively  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen,  were  found  in  the  house  of  correction  at  Lawrence,  the 
first  under  a  sentence  of  thirty  days  for  larceny,  and  the  second 
under  a  sentence  of  two  months  for  assault  and  battery. 

In  July  there  was  found  a  boy  in  the  house  of  correction  at 
Ipswich,  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  sentenced  by  the  police 
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court  of  Salem  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  for  the  larceny 
of  three  boats,  at  the  rate  of  six  mouths  a  boat.    In  1868, 
vhen  eleven  years,  he  was  sentenced  for  larceny  to  two  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  same  prison  ;  in  1869,  when  twelve  years, 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  same  prison  for  ^^  stealing 
a  ride  "  ;  and  it  was  contemplated,  when  his  present  sentence 
of  eighteen  months  had  expired,  to  commit  him  on  some  other 
reserved  charges  to  the  State  Reform  School !     The  true  proc- 
ess, it  will  be  seen,  is  thus  reversed.    That  institution,  instead 
of  receiving  wayward  children  in  their  earlier  steps  of  evil,  as 
was  intended,  is  made  to  receive  them  after  they  have  been 
hardened  by  the  corrupting  associations  of  jail  life. 

In  July  there  was  in  the  jail  at  Newburyport  a  boy  of  the  age 
of  twelve,  who  had  been  sentenced  by  the  police  court  of  that 
city  to  pay  a  6ne  of  three  dollars  and  costs,  amounting  in  all 
to  110.20,  for  ^^  taking  a  boat  without  leave,"  and  who  had 
been  committed  for  non-payment  thereof.  He  remained  for 
thirty  days  in  jail.  He  was  confined  in  the  same  cell  with  a 
prisoner  who  was  held  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  an  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  a  rape  on  an  old  woman  of  seventy  years  ! 

On  January  1, 1870,  there  was  in  the  house  of  correction 
at  Dedham  a  boy  of  the  age  of  twelve,  sentenced  on  December 
17,  1869,  by  a  trial  justice  for  stubbornness  and  disorderly 
conduct  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  The  same  boy,  still 
twelve  years  old,  was  again  sentenced  by  the  same  magistrate,  on 
Kay  9, 1870,  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  same  prison 
for  larceny.  Another  boy  of  the  age  of  thirteen  was  at  the  same 
time  in  the  jail,  having  been  committed  on  April  6  on  the  charge 
of  stealing  a  ten-dollar  bank-bill  in  a  building.  He  was  kept 
^re  awaiting  trial,  his  parents  neglecting  or  being  unable  to 
give  bail  till  the  term  of  the  superior  court  held  the  September 
following,  when  he  was  put  on  probation  and  discharged. 
Somewhat  earlier  there  was  a  colored  boy  in  the  same  jail,  of 
^0  age  of  fourteen,  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for 
larceny. 

It  was  competent  for  the  magistrates  to  have  had  these  cases, 
where  their  judgments  were  submitted  to,  transferred  to  the  judge 
of  probate,  under  the  General  Statutes,  chapter  76,  section  21, 
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by  whom  they  could  have  been  committed  to  a  reformatory. 
Instead  of  that  they  were  committed  to  the  common  jail  and 
house  of  correction,  to  herd  with  older  criminals. 

These  instances  are  given  not  for  the  purpose  of  inculpating 
magistrates,  but  of  exposing  the  vicious  system  which  has  been 
tolerated  too  long. 

No  calendar  of  the  juvenile  offenders  confined  in  the  jails  and 
houses  of  correction  is  here  attempted.  These  representative 
cases,  which  came  casually  to  the  attention  on  the  round  of 
official  visits,  are  but  a  tithe  of  them.  It  was  painful  to  con- 
template them.  It  is  not  less  painful  to  contemplate  the 
wretched  system  which  has  hitherto  allowed  them  to  occur. 

The  Governor  and  Council  have  been  called  upon  to  pardon 
in  some  cases  of  such  commitments  of  young  children.  One 
occurring  in  Worcester  County  has  already  been  stated.  In  a 
case  arising  in  Norfolk  County  in  December,  1869,  a  boy  of  the 
age  of  ten  years  was  fined  five  dollars  and  costs,  amounting  in 
all  to  f  14,  for  unlawfully  riding  a  horse.  The  owner  did  not 
complain  against  him  and  knew  nothing  of  the  complaint  till 
the  time  of  trial.  The  boy  had  not  injured  the  horse,  and  the 
owner  was  not  inquired  of  at  the  trial  as  to  whether  he  had 
given  any  permission  or  not.  He  was  committed  for  non-pay- 
ment of  fine  and  costs.  The  owner  at  once  petitioned  for  a 
pardon,  which  was  promptly  granted. 

In  June,  1869,  a  boy  of  the  age  of  thirteen  was  complained 
of  in  Bristol  County  for  pulling  up  on  Sunday  some  onions  and 
pea  vines  of  a  neighbor,  all  of  the  alleged  value  of  ten  dollars. 
He  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  by  a  trial  justice  to  four 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction.  It  appeared 
afterwards  that  what  the  boy  did  was  at  the  instigation  of  those 
older  than  himself.  He  was  pardoned  after  a  month's  imprison- 
ment. 

As  proof  of  the  valuable  services  of  the  Visiting  Agency, 
and  of  the  judges  of  probate,  since  the  Act  under  consideration 
took  effect,  in  making  better  provision  for  juvenile  offenders 
than  in  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  it  may  be  stated  as  the 
result  of  an  investigation  of  the  returns  made  to  this  office,  that 
while  there  is  an  increase  of  the  number  of  inmates  of  all  ages 
in  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  on  September  80, 1870, 
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from  the  number  on  September  30, 1869,  being  1,805  at  the 
former  date  to  1,649  at  the  latter,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
decrease  in  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  confined  in  them  un- 
der sixteen  years,  the  limit  of  the  age  to  which  the  Act  applies. 
The  following  is  the  comparative  result  as  to  children  under 
that  age : — 


JaOs. 

Hoasei  of  Cor- 
rection. 

September  30, 1869— Boys, 

Girls, 

82 
8 

29 
3 

35 

82 

Total, 

67 

September  80, 1870— Boys,     ...*.. 

Girls, 

6 

1 

10 
1 

7 

11 

Total, 


18 


Sixty-seven  children  under  sixteen  were  thus  imprisoned  in 
*e  jails  and  houses  of  correction  on  September  30  of  last 
year,  to  eighteen  on  the  corresponding  date  of  this  year.  These 
^DQparative  figures  only  illustrate  the  beneficence  of  the  new 
^nd  better  system,  without  showing  its  full  effect,  as  inmates 
^f  prisons  are  entering  and  being  discharged  from  time  to  time. 

Iq  further  amendment  of  existing  laws  in  relation  to  juvenile 
offenders,  two  suggestions  may  here  be  made. 

Children  awaiting  trial  ought  not  to  be  confined  in  the  jails. 
T^e,  for  instance,  the  boy  of  seven  years  confined  in  the  jail 
it  Springfield  from  April  6  to  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
^Waiting  trial — a  period  of  six  months,  and  the  boy  of  thirteen 
<^nfined  in  the  Dedham  jail,  from  April  to  September.  It  is 
iiQpossible  to  be  too  emphatic  in  the  condemnation  of  such   a 

18 
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system.     Counties  should  be  required  to  furnish  special  places 
for  the  confinement  of  children  awaiting  trial. 

The  system  of  sentencing  children  to  pay  fines  and  costs  is 
more  than  unjust.  It  is  absurd.  How  can  a  child  of  twelve 
years  have  the  money  to  discharge  such  a  sentence  ?  He  can- 
not have  it,  and  the  law  probably  contemplates  that  his  parents 
shall  pay  the  amount.  Then  why  not  sentence  the  pareut  to 
pay  the  fine  and  costs,  allowing  perhaps  some  discretion  in  the 
court  to  remit  ?  His  power  over  his  child  should  carry  with  it 
responsibility,  and  such  responsibility  would  stimulate  him  to 
greater  care  in  the  nurture  of  his  child.  The  act  itself  goes 
ordinarily  more  to  inculpate  him  than  the  child,  as  but  for  his 
neglect  or  want  of  just  discipline  the  child  would  not  have  com- 
mitted it.  A  sentence  upon  the  parent  would  at  once  stop  the 
practice  of  letting  the  child  go  to  jail,  and  be  supported  there 
for  thirty  or  forty  days,  as  a  cheaper  method  of  discharging  the 
sentence  and  supporting  the  child. 

This  discussion  of  recent  legislation  upon  the  Visiting  Agency 
and  juvenile  ofienders  has  been  extended,  as  it  relates  to  the 
most  interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  charitable  and 
correctional  system  of  the  State.  It  concerns  a  field  of  moral 
effort  far  too  little  known  to  the  legislators  and  the  people. 
Other  departments  of  government  demonstrate  more  strongly 
to  the  senses  and  present  greater  attractions  to  self-interest  and 
ambition.  This  touches  the  permanent  well-being  of  genera- 
tions. Not  upon  great  theatres  exposed  to  the  public  eye  and 
filled  with  great  debate,  is  the  best  work  of  the  world  done, 
but  rather  in  persevering,  unobtrusive  toils,  unwitnessed  and 
unheralded.  For  these  themes,  which  address  not  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  passions,  and  yet  are  of  unfailing  and  surpassing  in- 
terest to  society,  repetition  and  emphasis  are  necessary  to  secure 
for  them  that  audience  with  the  public  which  they  pre-emi- 
nently deserve.  It  is  impossible  to  enforce  too  strongly  and 
earnestly  the  duty  of  making  every  effort  for  the  care  and  re- 
demption of  juvenile  offenders.  Whatever  other  work  is 
neglected,  this  must  be  done.  Whatever  other  interests  stand 
in  the  way,  they  must  yield  to  this,  which  is  greater  than  all. 
The  Visiting  Agency,  well  administered,  as  it  now  is  and  prom- 
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ises  to  be,  is  fraught  with  blessings  to  the  future.  This  system 
by  which  the  State  appears  in  court  to  advise  for  the  welfare 
of  children,  and  by  which  the  disposition  of  juvenile  offences 
is  segregated  from  the  mass  of  criminal  business,  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  its  full  integrity  and  force.  If  it  be  complained 
that  it  disturbs  the  routine  and  convenience  of  magistrates 
and  executive  officers,  the  answer  is,  that  these  may  well  be 
considered  and  as  far  as  possible  promoted,  but  never  to  the 
sacrifice  of  sacred  interests.  He  certainly  cannot  be  tenderly 
alive  to  the  affections  of  a  parent,  or  the  duties  of  a  citizen, 
who  would  for  a  moment  balance  official  ease  and  custom 
against  the  precious,  the  immortal  interests,  of  the  children  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

2.  The   AppoifUmeni  of   Commissioners  of  Prisons  and  the 
Classification  and  better  Discipline  of  Prisoners, 

Chaptsb  870. 

The  history  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  enactment  of 
this  law  has  been  briefly  given  in  the  introductory  part  of  this 
Report.  The  law  relates  only  to  the  county  prisons,  to  wit,  the 
jails  and  houses  of  correction. 

Sections  1  and  2  establish  a  board  of  three  commissioners, 
with  power  to  elect  a  secretary,  who  is  to  be  an  additional 
member  thereof. 

Section  2  directs  the  commissioners,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
classify  prisoners  under  sentence  with  reference  to  "  sex,  age, 
character,  condition  and  offences,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  reformation,  safe  custody  and  economy  of  support 
of  the  prisoners,  and  the  separation  of  male  and  female  prison- 
6F8,*'  and  for  this  purpose  authorizes  them  to  remove  prisoners 
ffom  one. jail  to  anotiier  jail,  and  from  one  house  of  correction 
to  another,  in  the  same  or  any  other  county.  Sections  3-t) 
prescribe  the  method  and  details  of  such  removals. 

Section  7  directs  the  Qommissioners,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  direction  of  the  officers,  the  government,  employment  and 
discipline  of  the  convicts,  and  the  custody  and  preservation  of 
the  public  property. 
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Section  8  imposes  on  the  commissioners  the  duty  of  visUinff 
the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  *'  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  books  and  all  the  concerns  of  said  jails  and  bouses  of 
correction,  and  ascertaining  whether  the  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  duly  observed,  the  officers  competent  and  faithful, 
and  the  convicts  properly  governed  and  employed."  Section  9 
leaves  with  the  county  officers,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
their  former  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  said  prisons,  in- 
cluding that  of  making  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  those  made  by  the  commissioners. 

Section  9  requires  the  prison  returns  provided  by  law  to  be 
made  to  the  commissioners ;  and  section  12  requires  them  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

Section  10  provides  for  an  advisory  board  of  overseers,  com- 
posed of  three  women,  to  the  prisons  to  be  designated  for  the 
imprisonment  of  women,  with  the  power  of  visiting  and  inspect- 
ing such  prisons,  and  with  the  duty  of  making  quarterly  reports 
with  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the  commissioners. 

This  Act  took  eflFect  July  18.  Estes  Howe,  Daniel  P.  Noyes 
and  Joseph  Story  were  appointed  commissioners  on  July  30, 
and  on  the  same  day  Miss  Hannah  B.  Chickering,  Mrs.  Pauline 
A.  Durant  and  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard  were  appointed  as  the 
advisory  board  of  overseers  to  the  prisons  for  women.  The  com- 
missioners had  all  qualified  by  September  12,  and  the  members 
of  the  advisory  board  by  October  4.  The  commissioners  organ- 
ized on  October  4,  and  at  the  same  time  elected  as  their  secre- 
tary Mr.  Joshua  Coit.  There  was  some  delay  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  commissioners  in  consequence  of  the  absence  from 
the  State  of  one  of  their  number  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment. They  have  since  been  engaged  in  the  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  with  reference  to 
practical  measures. 

No  clerical  assistance  being  provided  for  the  commissioners 
or  the  secretary,  the  prison  returns  have  been  received  and 
tabulated  in  this  office  as  before,  and  are  printed  as  usual  with 
this  Report, 

There  is  before  this  commission  a  most  important  as  well 
as  a  difficult  work ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  its  beneficent 
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purposes  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  more  thorough 
change  in  the  preBeiit  county  system. 

Many  of  those  interested  in  promoting  the  enactment  of  the 
law  desired  most  of  all  the  construction  of  two  reformatory 
prisons  for  women,  removed  from  all  contiguity  with  prisons 
for  men,  conducted  upon  a  system  adapted  to  women  prisoners,  ' 
and  provided  with  ofRcers  mostly  orentirely  women,  who  should 
be  in  a  high  degree  qualified  for  the  administration  of  such  ' 
prisons.  Especially  did  they  urge  the  importance  of  such  an 
institution  for  young  women  and  girls  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  are  too  old  to  be  admitted  to  the  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls.  But  the  Committee  on  Prisons  were  of  opinion  that 
if  the  inmates  of  the  county  prisons  wore  properly  classified 
and  distributed,  tiiose  already  built  might  sufli'te,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  new  structures  bo  avoided.  At  any  rate  tliey  consid- 
ered that  llie  experiment  of  attempting  to  adjust  tlie  county 
system  to  the  desired  end  sliould  first  be  tried. 

The  pecuniary  basis  on  which  the  county  prisons  are  founded 
presents  a  practical  obstruction  to  any  system  of  classification 
by  removals  from  one  county  to  another,  which  it  will  require 
some  considerable  tact  to  remove.  The  tlieory  of  the  system 
is,  that  each  county  shall  bear  the  expense  of  supporting  all 
persons  confined  on  a  charge  of,  or  under  sentence  for  crimes 
committed  within  its  limits,  as  well  in  permanent  outlays  for 
buildings  as  in  current  expenditures.  (General  Statutes, 
chapter  178,  seciion  51,  chapter  17,  section  5.  Acts  of  1866, 
chapter  280,  section  2.)  Removals  of  prisoners  convicted  of 
crime  in  one  county  to  prisons  in  another,  therefore,  give  r 
to  accounts  between  tlie  counties  which,  with  sucii  > 
removals  as  the  principle  of  classification  suggests,  miglit  lie- 
come  very  complicated.  The  com  mission  el's  have  not  yet  pro- j 
ccedcd  far  enough  to  determine  wlietln^r  this  difhculty  is  more  1 
imaginary  than  real. 

If  the  county  prisons  were  converted  into  State  institutions, 
tills  and  other  difficulties  would  be  removed,  and  their  utility 
in  other  respects  increased.  Six  district  prisons  would  then 
auswer  the  purpose  of  the  tweuty-oue  county  prisons,  each  with 
its  corps  of  officials,  nine  Qf  which  have  ordinarily  l6ss  tliaa 
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fifty  inmates.  With  the  larger  number  of  inmates,  three  hun- 
dred in  each,  the  cost  of  custody  and  superintendence  could  be 
reduced  ;  the  labor  of  the  convicts  could  be  better  organized 
and  made  more  productive ;  better  salaries  could  be  paid  and 
a  higher  class  of  officers  secured;  and  much  more  could  be 
done  for  prisoners  in  the  way  of  moral  and  intellectual  effort. 
The  railroad  system  has  abbreviated  time  and  expense  in  trans- 
portation to  such  an  extent  that  six  prisons  will  now  accom- 
modate the  public  as  well  as  they  were  accommodated  by  three 
times  that  number  when  the  present  sites  were  determined. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  prison  system  the  address  of  Gover- 
nor Glaflin  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1870,  contains  sug- 
gestive remarks. 

At  present  the  county  prisons  are  lacking  in  any  uniform 
methods  of  administration.  In  one  prison  there  is  one  law,  in 
another  prison  another  law,  and  in  some  hardly  any  rule  or 
system  of  any  kind.  If  there  is  a  best  method,  it  is  as  good  for 
all  as  for  one,  and  should  be  applied  to  all.  This  is  true  of  the 
construction  and  care  of  cells,  of  discipline,  diet,  provision  for 
reading  and  instruction,  and  chapel  services.  There  are  no 
two  prisons  in  the  State  which  are  alike  in  these  respects ;  and 
this  various  management  cannot  be  defended.  No  hackneyed 
warnings  against  centralization  ought  to  interfere  with  improve- 
ment. The  prison  system  is  one  which  the  State  can  never 
properly  surrender  to  any  one  of  its  territorial  divisions.  The 
common  judgment  and  common  humanity  of  all  the  people  of 
the  State  should  be  impressed  on  all  its  prisons.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  this  commission  has  been  constituted. 

Local  prisons  ought  always  to  be  subjected  to  frequent  and 
close  inspection  by  some  general  authority,  which  is  not  ham- 
pered by  any  local  interests,  and  is  disconnected  from  any  local 
corps  of  officers.  Without  faithful  inspection  they  are  sure  to 
degenerate,  and  such  inspection  cannot  be  expected  from  any 
authority  which  can  be  swayed  by  local  pressure  and  influence. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
for  1869  well  says : — 

"  It  is.  the  conviction  of  this  association,  deeply  felt  and  often 
expressed,  as  the  result  of  its  long  and  wide  study  of  oar  prisons. 
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that  in  any  comprehensive  reorg-.iniz.ation  of  our  prison  system,  the 
creation  of  such  central  authority  wiU  be  found  absohitely  essen- 
ttal.  At  present  the  fundamentnl  principle  of  all  good  government 
— a  responsible  head — is  wanting  in  relation  to  our  prisons ;  scores  of 
separate  boards,  and  hundreds  if  not  thousaads  of  individuals,  in- 
clnding  connty  boards  of  supervisors,  having  a  voice  in  their  man- 
agement. This  one  fact  is  an  ample  explanation  of  the  slow  prog- 
ress  made  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  prison  system.  The 
select  committee  of  185'),  on  prison  disdplino,  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, took  no  wiser  action  than  that  of  adopting  a  resolution, 
that '  it  is  desirable  that  the  legislature  should  intrust  increased 
power  to  some  central  authority,'  the  design  of  such  centralized 
power  being  to  secure  uniformity  in  prison  construction  and  man- 
^enient.  Without  some  such  supremo  authority,  ready  at  all 
times  for  deliberation  and  action,  there  can  be  no  homogeneous 
system  of  atlministration,  no  well-directed  ejtporiments,  no  careful 
deductions,  no  established  principles  of  prison  discipline,  nor  any 
skilfidly  devised  plans  for  carrying  such  principles  into  effect.  But 
if  the  construction  and  management  of  all  our  prisons  were  en- 
trusted to  a  central  board  or  bureau,  improvements  of  every  kind 
could  be  readily  introduced,  and  that,  too,  in  the  safest  manner,  by 
first  trying  the  plan  proposed  on  a  small  scale  and  under  tlK  best 
rircumstances  for  insuring  trustworthy  results,  and  then,'if  success- 
.fiil,  gradually,  under  the  guidance  of  experience,  extending  the 
sphere  of  it«  operations.  It  is  material  to  remark,  though  the  ob- 
'wrvation  would  naturally  occur  to  reflecting  minds,  that  a  supreme 
authority  like  that  pro|>osed  would  be  quite  compatible  with  local 
boards  acting  under  its  direction.  But  with  or  without  loual  boards 
a  general  board,  properly  constituted,  could  find  little  difficulty  in 
the  efficient  superintendence  of  the  whole  system.  We  ardently 
hope  yet  to  see  all  the  departments  of  our  preventive,  correctional 
and  punitive  institutions — the  industrial  school,  the  juvenile  refor- 
matory, tlie  jail  for  the  adult,  the  local  penitentiary,  and  the  state 
piieon — moulded  into  one  harmonious  whole;  its  parts  mutually 
anawering  to  and  supporting  each  other;  and  the  whole  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  results,  and  placed  under  the 
■ame  control,  yet  without  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  voluntary 
^d  and  effort,  wherever  they  may  be  attainable."     (p.  25.) 

The  National  Congress  on  PeDiteiitiary  and  Reformatory 
F  Discipline,  held  at  Ciuciuuati,  adopted  the  rolloffiiig  dcdara- 
I  tioD : — 
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'<  As  a  principle  that  crowns  all,  and  is  essential  to  aU,  it  is  oar 
conviction  that  no  prison  system  can  be  perfect,  or  even  saccessful 
to  the  most  desirable  degree,  without  some  central  authority  to  sit 
at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifying  and  vitalizing  the  whole. 
We  ardently  hope  yet  to  see  all  the  departments  of  our  preventive, 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions  in  each  State  moulded  into  one 
harmonious  and  effective  system,  its  parts  mutually  answering  to 
and  supporting  each  other ;  and  the  whole  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  objects,  and  subject  to  the  same  control ; 
yet  without  loss  of  the  advantages  of  voluntary  aid  and  effort, 
wherever  they  are  attainable." 


8.   The  Refunding  of  Head  Money  Paid  on  Account  of  Alien 

Passengers. 

Chapter  215. 

This  Act  requires  the  repayment  to  individuals  and  companies 
engaged  in  transportation,  of  the  two  dollars  paid'  by  them  ou 
account  of  alien  passengers  arriving  at  the  ports  of  the  State 
upon  proof  of  their  having  left  the  State  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  such  payment. 

This  refunding  provision,  first  enacted  in  1853,  and  repealed 
in  1865,  was  thus  restored.  While  it  lasted  the  sum  of  $25,- 
412  was  paid  back  to  the  parties  transporting  the  immigrants. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  pay  to  certain  steamship  and 
transportation  companies,  almost  entirely  foreign,  a  subsidy  of 
many  thousand  dollars,  being  two  dollars  on  each  alien  passen- 
ger arriving  at  our  ports  and  leaving  the  State  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  payment.  It  amounted  from  May  1st  to 
September  30th,  inclusive,  to  f  13,078. 

The  amount  refunded  is  not  restored  to  the  alien  passen- 
ger. He  is  not  on  account  of  such  refunding  charged  any 
the  less  passage  money.  The  amount  paid  by  the  State  only 
goes  to  swell  the  receipts  of  such  foreign  companies.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  such  a  subsidy,  which  is  attended  with  no  public 
advantage,  is  hardly  a  legitimate  appropriation  of  public  moneys. 

The  amount  paid  on  account  of  alien  passengers  shortly  leav- 
ing the  State  is  not  refunded  in  other  States  in  which  such  head 
money  is  collected. 


• 
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The  parties  interested  in  procuring  this  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  transportation  companies  claimed  that  it 
would  promote  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Boston.  This  was 
at  once  a  plausible  and  seductive  plea.  If  a  subsidy,  ranging 
from  $10,000  to  $30,000  a  year  would  materially  help  to  make 
the  city  a  great  commercial  metropolis,  it  ought  to  be  granted  ; 
but  it  is  not  calculated  to  promote  that  result  in  any  appreciable 
degree. 

The  refunding  provision  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  general 
emigration  to  the  country.     Emigration  does  not  depend  on 
any  bounty  of  two  dollars  a  head.     It  depends  on  far  broader 
considerations,  the  balancing  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
teges  of  residence  and  citizenship  in  different  countries,  and 
perhaps  also  on  a  kind  of  inspiration  which  sometimes  moves 
the  masses  of  a  people  or  a  race.      Civil  wars,   despotism, 
famine,  commercial  disasters,  the  comparative  demand  for  labor, 
and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  land  are  the  great  considera- 
tions which  press  forward  or  keep  back  the  movements  of  pop- 
xilations.     If  the  two  dollars  were  paid  to  the  emigrant  himself, 
as  they  are  not,  the  bounty  would  not  even  then  bring  a  man,  a 
^oman  or  a  child  to  the  country  who  would  not  otherwise  come. 
The  refunding  provision  has  not  had  and  will  not  have  the 
effect  to  divert  lines  of  transportation  between  this  country  and 
Europe  from  other  ports  to  our  own.     It  is  too  small  an  item 
in  the  sum  total  of  their  receipts  to  do  this ;  and  if  it  were  suf- 
ficiently large  to  create  a  diversion,  it  would  at  once  provoke 
legislation  in  other  States,  making  an  equal  if  not  greater  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  head  money  collected  for  each  pas- 
senger, and  thus  make  our  reduction  unavailing.     Besides,  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  cannot  be  dissevered,  and  the  ports 
which  can  attract  the  most  freight  for  exportation  will  inevi- 
tably control  the  mass  of  the  passenger  traffic.    The  refunding 
of  two  dollars  to  steamship  lines  on  a  part  of  the  alien  passen- 
gers arriving  would  not  support  in  the  least  a  metropolis  whose 
prosperity  did  not  rest  on  better  and  broader  foundations.     The 
promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  our  chief  city  is  a  worthy  am- 
bition ;  but  in  measures  to  that  pnd  a  small  contrivance  ought 
not  to  be  submitted  for  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  system. 

14 
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The  event  has  proved  what  the  Secretary  urged  on  the  Com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill.  The  Inman  line,  whose  agents 
took  the  lead  in  procuring  the  legislation,  was  taken  off  on 
November  10,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  will  resume  its 
running  to  this  port. 

It  was  stated  as  an  argument  for  the  bill  that  it  would  pro- 
mote immigration  to  the  State,  whereas  it  offers  a  bounty  to  all 
transportation  companies  to  persuade  immigrants  to  go  beyond 
its  limits. 

It  was  also  urged  in  some  quarters,  that  the  entire  law  im- 
posing the  tax  is  unconstitutional,  whereas  it  has  stood  for 
twenty  years  unquestioned  in  the  courts  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  had  the  sanction  of  the  best  legal 
authority.  The  law  points  were  well  treated  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Alien  Passengers,  for  the  year  1854,  pre- 
pared by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  (House  Doc, 
1855,  Xo.  123.)  The  law  is  a  police  regulation,  designed  to 
protect  the  State  from  the  importation  of  paupers,  and  not  con- 
flicting with  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  It 
requires  a  bond  of  the  parties  transporting  them,  that  they  shall 
not  become  a  public  charge  within  a  certain  period,  and  ;?ermt/5 
such  parties  in  lieu  of  the  bond  to  pay,  with  the  consent  of  the 
proper  State  officer,  a  sum  not  less  than  two  dollars  for  each 
passenger  by  way  of  commutation.  The  giving  of  the  bond  is 
compulsory,  and  the  payment  of  the  money  by  election  vol- 
untary. The  fund  thus  created  aids  in  providing  accommo- 
dations and  facilities  for  arriving  immigrants,  and  the  means  of 
supporting  such  as  may  thereafter  become  a  public  charge. 
Any  constitutional  objection,  if  one  could  exist,  applies  equally 
to  the  entire  law,  and  is  not  met  by  the  refunding  provision. 

There  is  a  movement  in  the  Western  States  for  transferring 
the  whole  subject  of  supervising  immigration  and  protecting 
immigrants  from  the  States  at  whose  ports  they  arrive  to  the 
United  States.  In  an  explanation  of  the  purposes  and  effects 
of  the  refunding  provision  under  consideration,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  review  that  question. 
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4,  Sentences  to  tiie  Slate  Workhmise,  and  Provisions  Concent' 

inff  lyials  and  Escapes. 

Chaptbb  ass. 

Section  t  reduces  the  maximum  sentences  of  inmates  of  the 
^tate  almshouses,  complained  of  by  the  General  Agent  of  tins 
Board,  from  tliree  years  to  two  yearg,  aud  the  minimum  sea- 
tence  from  six  months  to  three  months. 

The  subject  of  sentences  to  the  State  almshouse  was  compli- 
cated with  the  legislative  investigation  of  timt  institution,  and 
unfortunately  did  not  receive  an  independent  consideration. 
The  maximum  of  three  years  is  not  too  long  a  sentence  for 
some  habitual  offenders,  tliough  by  discharges,  the  average 
length  of  confinement  of  those  sentenced  to  sncli  a  term  is 
much  less.  Tlie  period  of  three  years  is  taken  as  the  maximum 
by  the  Workhouse  Act  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  similar  Act  con- 
cerning sentences  to  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction.  The 
subject  of  the  sentences  of  habitual  nffenders  has  been  already 
considered  at  length  in  this  Report,  and  need  not  be  resumed 
here. 

Hoction  2  provides  that  in  complaints  under  the  Act  the 
offence  sliall  be  distinctly  set  forth,  and  tliat  pregnancy  at  the 
time  with,  or  the  previous  birtli  of,  an  illegitimate  child  shall 
not  be  deemed  evidence  that  tlie  person  charged  is  "  a  lewd, 
vantOD  and  lascivious  person  in  speech  and  behavior." 

The  purpose  of  tliis  section  was  to  prevent  women,  guilty  of 
only  a  single  lapse  or  merely  the  victims  of  seduction,  from  long 
sentences  to  tlie  workhouse.  There  was,  however,  no  proof 
that  in  the  previous  administration  of  the  law  it  had  been 
applied  to  such  persons. 

Section  3  punishes  escapes  or  attempts  to  escape  from  the 
State  Workhouse. 

5.   Sentences  to  the  Stale  and  County  Prisons. 


Thie  Act  autliorizes  sentences  to  a  jail  or  house  of  correction 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  instead  of  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years,  the  limit  Used  by  the  previous  law. 
The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  relieve  the  State  Prisou,  which 
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promised  to  become  crowded,  by  allowing  longer  sentences 
to  the  county  prisons.  It  has,  however,  not  had  this  effect,  the 
courts  in  only  a  very  few  instances  sentencing  convicts  to  county 
prisons  for  terms  exceeding  three  years.  The  desired  end  could 
be  much  better  obtained  by  prohibiting  sentences  to  the  State 
Prison  for  terms  less  than  two  years,  the  present  minimum  sen- 
tence being  one  year.  The  apprehensions,  however,  that  the 
State  Prison  might  become  crowded,  have  not  been  realized. 
The  pardons  since  January  1,  1870,  exceeding  those  of  any 
calendar  year  during  its  history,  have  kept  the  numbers  within 
the  convenient  capacity  of  the  prison. 

6.  State  Aid  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors  and  their 

Families. 

Chapter  339. 

This  Act  continuing  State  aid  makes  the  following  additions 
or  amendments  to  previous  legislation  providing  such  State 
aid. 

First.  It  extends  the  system  of  State  aid  to  January  1, 
1873. 

Secondly.  It  restricts  such  State  aid  to  families  residing  in 
the  State. 

Thirdly.  The  decease  of  a  soldier,  who  at  the  time  was  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  United  States,  and  of  State  aid, 
caused  by  some  disease  not  traceable  to  the  service,  is  not 
hereafter  to  deprive  his  family  of  the  aid  to  which  they  would 
have  been  entitled  if  he  were  alive. 

Fourthly.  While  previous  legislation  allowed  persons  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  to  draw  State  aid,  who  were  disabled  from 
pursuing  their  ordinary  and  usual  vocations,  even  though  they 
had  property  amply  sufficient  for  their  support,  this  Act  requires 
after  January  1, 1871,  the  concurrence  of  "  necessitous  circum- 
stances," with  "  disability  "  and  the  "  receipt  of  a  pension,"  to 
entitle  them  to  the  aid. 

Fifthly.  It  cuts  off  retrospective  claims  for  State  aid  for  the 
period  prior  to  the  receipt  of  a  pension  which  were  allowed  bj^ 
the  Act  of  1867,  chapter  136. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  different  years  under  the  Acts  pro- 
viding State  aid,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1861,  . 

»       1 

.  «475,841  00 

1882,  . 

•      « 

1,880,000  00 

1863,  . 

.  2,880,000  00 

1864,  . 

.  2,294,000  00 

1865,  . 

.  1,434,000  00 

1866,  . 

.  1,278,894  00 

1867,  . 

.   899,800  00 

1868,  . 

669,740  00 

1869,  .  •  . 

636,740  00 

1870,  . 

t 

•  ■     • 

,   618,000  00* 

J 

112,656,616  00 

or  the  above  there  have  been  paid  to  families  not  residing  in 
the  State,  as  follows : — 


1866,  .... 

1867,  .    .    ... 

1868,  .    .    .    . 

1869,  .... 

.   $12,128  00 

13,688  00 

8,498  00 

8,241  00 

1870,  .... 

8,000  00* 

$50,466  00 

^o  other  State,  as  far  as  known,  except  Massachusetts,  has 
Binc^  the  close  of  the  war  provided  State  aid  to  soldiers  and 
their  families. 

7.  The  Settlement  of  Paupers, 

Chaptbr  392. 

^^ction  1  secures  settlements  to  unmarried  women  of  the  age 
^^  ^'Wenty-one  yearsf  resident  for  ten  years  in  any  place. 

^^ction  2  cuts  oflF  settlements  acquired  under  laws  in  force 
pnor  to  February  11, 1794,  except  where  the  existence  of  such 
^^tlement  prevented  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  another. 

*  Estimated. 
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Section  8  gives  a  settlement  in  the  city  or  town,  of  whose 
quota  he  was  a  part,  to  a  soldier  with  his  wife,  widow  and  minor 
children,  duly  enlisted  and  mustered  into  service  during  the 
civil  war,  and  continuing  therein  not  less  than  one  year,  and 
dying  or  becoming  disabled  from  wounds  or  disease  received  or 
contracted  in  the  service,  or  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Section  4  excludes  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  soldiers  leav- 
ing the  service  dishonorably. 

Section  5  gives  a  settlement  to  soldiers  otherwise  described 
in  section  3,  but  not  being  a  part  of  any  municipal  quota,  in  the 
city  or  town  in  which  they  resided  at  the  time  oMheir  enlistment. 

Section  6  repeals  chapter  230  of  the  Acts  of  1865,  and  section 
3,  chapter  328  of  the  Acts  of  1868,  which  relate  to  the  settle- 
ment of  soldiers,  and  are  covered  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

8.  Indians. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  remov- 
ing all  distinctions  on  account  of  race,  too  long  perpetuated, 
the  district  of  Gay  Head,  by  chapter  213,  and  the  district  of 
Marshpee,  by  chapter  293,  were  incorporated  as  towns,  with  the 
names  respectively  of  Gay  Head  and  Mashpee. 

The  town  of  Mashpee  was  organized  on  July  25.  About 
forty  voters  were  present  at  the  meeting.  A  full  list  of  officers 
was  chosen.  A  list  of  names  for  a  jury  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared. 

The  town  of  Gay  Head  was  organized  on  August  15.  About 
thirty  voters  were  present.  A  full  list  of  town  officers  was 
chosen. 

Chapter  350  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund 
for  Indians  among  certain  towns.  It  also  transfers  the  prop- 
erty in  the  school-houses  erected  by  the  Commonwealth  upon 
Indian  lands  to  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated.  Resolves 
40  and  72  appropriate  certain  sums  from*  the  moiety  of  the 
school  fund  to  the  district  of  Marshpee  and  the  town  of  Gay 
Head.  Resolve,  chapter  80,  refers  the  accounts  of  certain  guar- 
dians and  treasurers  of  former  tribes  of  Indians  to  this  Board 
to  be  audited. 
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By  virtue  of  the  power  vested  by  chapter  463  of  the  Acts  of 
1869,  the  Oeneral  Agent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  sold 
the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  town  of  Webster  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians  of  the  Dudley  tribe,  on  August  23, 1870, 
at  public  auction,  for  $1,790. 

The  Board,  at  its  regular  September  meeting,  voted  that  the 
General  Agent  be  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  for  want  of 
shelter,  in  consequence  of  the  sale.  In  pursuance  thereof  he 
has  furnished  such  shelter,  which  is  to  continue  till  January  1, 
1871. 

For  accounts  of  guardians  and  reports  of  this  Board  con- 
cerning the  expenditure  of  money  on  account  of  Indians  for  the 
current  year,  reference  is  made  to  Public  Documents  of  1870, 
Nos.  29-34. 

In  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  Indians,  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  all  discriminations 
for  and  against  them  should  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
statute  book,  so  that  nothing  shall  appear  to  perpetuate  in  the 
future  or  to  suggest  in  the  past  any  distinctions  either  of  race 
or  color  or  condition.  It  may  be  remarked  that  none  of  the 
persons  known  as  Indians  are  of  unmixed  blood,  and  many,  if 
not  most  of  them,  have  little  Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  or 
are  more  African  than  aboriginal  in  their  origin. 

9.   The  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum. 

Cbaftbb  136. 

This  Act  facilitates  the  support  of  infants  without  settlements 
by  this  institution,  in  which  municipal   authorities  and  the 
officers  of  the  State  almshouses  are  authorized  to  place  or  board 
them  by  chapter  230,  Acts  of  1867.    The  notice  of  the  recep- 
tion of  infants  having  no  settlements,  given  according  to  the 
Act  of  1865,  chapter  162,  section  1,  is  to  be  given  directly  by 
the  institution  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  not  through 
the  authorities  by  whom  the  infant  was  committed  to  its  custody. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  State  is  not  to  exceed  four  dol- 
lars per  week  for  each  infant,  or  to  cover  any  period  earlier 
than  one  week  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  notice.    Section  2 
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reserves  to  this  Board  the  same  power  over  such  infants  as  it 
now  has  over  infants  in  the  State  almshouses. 

10.  The  Protection  of  Destitute  Children. 

CHAPTBB8  92,   871. 

Section  1  imposes  on  incorporated  charitable  institutions,  de- 
legated with  the  custody  of  destitute  children  less  than  four 
years  of  age  by  municipal  authorities,  the  same  restrictions  as 
were  imposed  on  such  authorities.  The  restrictions  referred  to 
are  not  defined.  But  reference  is  probably  intended  to  chapter 
279,  Acts  of  1868,  forbidding  such  authorities  to  remove 
minors  under  their  control  from  the  State  without  a  hearing 
before  the  judge  of  probate.  Chapter  230,  Acts  of  1867, 
authorizes  overseers  of  the  poor  and  the  officers  of  the  State 
almshouses  to  place  deserted  and  destitute  infants  in  the  care 
of  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  and  to  pay  said  institu- 
tion for  the  support  thereof. 

Sections  2  and  8  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
children  who  have  been  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  incorporated 
charitable  institutions.  Section  2  makes  an  instrument  signed 
and  acknowledged  by  parents  and  guardians  equivalent  to  the 
publication  required  by  chapter  110,  section  4  of  the  General 
Statutes.  Section  3  require's  a  written  agreement  to  be 
signed  in  certain  cases  where  children  are  placed  out  by  such 
charitable  institutions,  the  form  of  which,  with  a  descriptive 
list,  is  to  be  prescribed  by  this  Board.  Such  a  form  has  been 
duly  prescribed  and  transmitted  to  the  incorporated  charitable 
institutions  known  to  this  office.  The  same  section  subjects  the 
children  referred  to  in  the  Act,  except  those  adopted,  to  State 
visitation  and  control. 

11.  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offenders  in  Lawrence. 

Chapter  294. 

This  Act  follows  too  closely  the  terms  of  the  Act  establishing 
the  Boston  House  of  Reformation,  passed  March  4, 1826,  when 
the  criminal  system  differed  in  important  particulars  from  what 
it  is  now.  It  is  therefore  incomplete,  and  not  in  harmany  with 
the  present  reformatory  methods. 


RECENT  LEGISLATION    AND    ITS    EFFECTS. 


It  recognizes  criniinal  jurisdiction  in  the  supreme  jiidtcial 
court,  which  had  jurisdiclion  in  1826,  but  has  QOiie  now,  except 
ID  capital  causes. 

It  gives  power  to  the  police  court  to  sentence  during  minor- 
ity, but  does  not  give  power  to  any  authorities  to  apprentice, 
as  is  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  State  reformatories.  Tho 
Act  establishing  tho  Boston  House  of  Rerorniation  pives  tiiia 
power.  So  also  it  is  given  by  tlie  Acts  establishiuR  ibe  Lowell 
House  of  Reformation,  (chapter  247,  Acts  of  184-'i,)  and  the 
Pluminer  Farm  School  at  Salem  (chapter  405,  Acts  of  1^55), 

It  does  not  aulhorize  the  directors  to  discharge  directly,  but 
only  the  police  court  on  their  application,  ditfering  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  method  of  discharging  from  the  Stale  reforma- 
tories. 

It  leaves  undetermined  who  are  "juvenile  offenders,"  not 
deGniiig  any  limits  of  age  between  which  they  may  be  sentenced 
to  the  institution.  This  is  done  in  the  Acts  providing  fur  sen- 
tences to  tho  State  reformatories,  in  the  Act  establishing  the 
Plummer  Farm  School  at  Salem,  and  in  chapter  'lOH,  of  the 
Acts  of  1847,  in  relation  to  the  Boston  House  of  Reformation. 

It  allows  sentences  to  the  house  of  reformation  for  "  any 
cnminal  offence,"  whereas  hoys  and  girls  cannot  be  sentenced 
to  the  State  reformatories  for  offi3nces  punisiiable  with  "  impri- 
sonment for  life." 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  as  the  Commonwealth  has  estab- 
lished a  State  system  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
the  local  system  of  reformatories  should  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  it. 

No  information  has  been  received  that  the  Act  has  been 
availed  of  as  yet  by  the  city  of  Lawrence.  There  is  noed  of 
such  local  reformatories  for  truants  and  others,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  tho  future  tlioy  will  uniformly  bo  dissocialed 
from  the  almshouses.  That  may  seem  to  bo  the  cheapest 
method,  but  it  is  not  the  best;  nor  is  iMhe  truest  economy  ia 
the  end. 
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PART   FOTJETH. 
THE    STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Institutions    Owned    by    the    State. 

These  remain  in  number  the  same  as  last  year.  No  necessity 
has  yet  arisen  for  the  reopening  of  the  hospital  at  Rainsford 
Island)  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  still  further 
contraction  in  the  State  establishments,  of  which  the  discon- 
tinuance of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Nautical  School  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication.  Exclusive  of  the  State  Prison,  the 
Commonwealth  has  under  its  control  nine  institutions  in  active 
operation. 

From  the  usual  financial  statements  made  to  the  Board  by 
these  institutions,  the  following  series  of  tables  have  been  con- 
structed to  exhibit  the  valuation,  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
year.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  there  should  be  slight  appar- 
ent disagreements  in  some  cases  between  these  statements  and 
those  presented  by  the  printed  reports  of  the  institutions.  This 
is  perhaps  due  to  different  methods  of  statement,  and  would 
have  disappeared  had  the  forms  of  the  printed  reports  always 
corresponded  with  that  suggested  by  the  Board. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  State  Almshouse  at  Mon- 
son  embraces  financially  the  State  Primary  School,  and  the  State 
Almshouse  at  Bridgewater  embraces  the  State  Workhouse. 

1.   Valuation, 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  appraisals  of  the  State  property 
at  the  institutions  have  been  made  by  the  persons  in  charge, 
sometimes  by  the  superintendent,  sometimes  by  a  committee 
of  the  trustees,  occasionally  by  experts.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
that  with  various  methods  of  appraisal  considerable  uncertainty 
will  attach  to  any  comparison  of  the  valuation  of  the  different 
institutions  in  the  same  or  different  years.  However  compe- 
tent the  trustees  or  inspectors  or  superintendents  of  an  iustitu- 
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tion  may  be  to  estimate  the  value  of  property  wlicn  applied  to 
B  special  use,  they  can  scarcely  be  so  well  able  to  determine  its 
absolute  or  market  value  as  experts  would  be.  Still  greater 
reliance  could  be  placed  iipoii  the  valuations,  if  tliore  was  more 
permanency  iu  tlio  appraising  body,  especially  if  the  samo  one 
acted  for  all  tlie  institutions. 

The  apparent  increase  in  tlie  valuation  of  the  present  year 
over  that  of  l^tiO,  is  only  thiiteen  thousand  dollars.  This 
amount  would  be  nearly  doubled  if  Raiueford  Hospital  were 
excluded  from  the  account,  as  may  properly  be  done,  the  per- 
EOnal  property  belonging  thereto,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand 
'dollars,  having  been  disposed  of  by  sale  or  diEtribution  among 
'fte  other  institutions. 

Thirty-four  acres  have  been  added  to  the  farm  at  Monson, 
and  thirteen  to  that  at  Tewksbury.  The  total  valuation  of  the 
iustitutions  is  nearly  two  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
divided  into  real  estate  valued  at  one  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  personal  property  estimated  at  nearly  sis  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

»2.  Receipts. 
Wie  returns  of  the  year  just  closed  show  a  large  decrease  in 
tlie  amounts  drawn  from  the  State  treasury,  and  considerable 
increase  in  the  receipts  from  towns  and  individuals,  while  the 
total  receipts  have  been  thirty  thousand  dollars  less  than  for 
H  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  from  the  farms  have  dimin- 
^^r&hed,  most  of  the  crops,  excepting  the  lirst  hay  crop,  boing 
^H,  light,  in  consequence  of  the  unpropitious  season.  That  labor 
^^valso  has  yielded  less  than  iu  1869,  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
^^vtlie  diminished  numbers  at  Bridgcwater  and  VVestborough,  at 
^^Hlirhich  places  the  receipts  from  this  source  mainly  arise. 

^^K  S.  Expenditures. 

^P      These  will  be  found  in  Tables  III.— VI.    Table  III.  is  a  clas- 
^^   mfication  of  tlie  various  items  of  expenditures,  whether   for 
ordinary  or   for  extraordinary  purposes.     Table  IV.  presents 
a  comparison  between  these  expenditures  iu  gross  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  current  expenses  by  the  superintendents.     Table 
I,T1'  is  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  accounts  of  ditTereot  iusti- 
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tutions,  and  make  due  allowance  for  special  circumstances 
which  affect  the  statement ;  while  Table  V.  gives  the  means  of 
comparing  the  average  expenditures  of  different  kinds  at  the 
institutions. 

4.  Liabilities  and  Resources. 

Table  YII.  presents  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  official  year.  The  balances 
in  favor  of  the  institutions  represent  in  the  case  of  the  hospitals 
only  their  immediate  working  capital ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
other  institutions,  which  are  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the 
State,  the  several  balances  indicate  very  nearly  the  sums  which 
are  subject  to  their  draft  from  the  State  treasury  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  calendar  year.  In  most  of 
the  institutions,  and  as  a  whole,  these  balances  are  full  as  large 
this  year  as  in  1869. 

5.  Inmates  of  the  Institutions. 

Table  VIII.  shows  the  total  and  the  average  population  of  the 
State  institutions  for  1869  and  1870.  It  will  be  observed  that 
while  the  whole  number  within  the  year  is  only  nine  less  than 
for  1869,  the  average  number  is  diminished  by  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four,  having  been  this  year  3,313.7.  The  average 
number  at  the  lunatic  hospitals  has  slightly  increased,  while  the 
average  at  the  pauper  establishments  and  at  the  reformatories 
has  decreased  to  a  much  greater  degree.  The  whole  number 
at  these  establishments,  represented  in  the  Table,  as  7,495,  after 
deducting  the  "  nominal  admissions "  to  Tewksbury,  largely 
exceeds  the  number  of  different  persons,  which,  after  making 
all  ascertained  allowances  for  duplicates  and  transfers,  yrill  be 
found  to  be  about  6,755.  By  way  of  explanation,  it  may 
here  be  said  that  the  term  "  nominal  admissions  "  has  reference 
to  the  persons  registered  at  Tewksbury  without  actual  residence 
there,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  83  of  the 
Acts  of  1860,  the  parties  beuig  removed  directly  to  their  homes 
without  the  State. 

This  Table  also  shows  a  marked  increase  of  disease  and  mor- 
tality  at  the  institutions  during  1870. 

The  notes  appended  to  the  Tables  will  offer  still  further 
explanation  upon  particular  points. 
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institutions  owned  by  the  state. 

Special    Circumstances. 

I.   The  Lunatic  Hospitals. 

The  Worcester  Zunatic  Hospital. 

In  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Worcester  and 
the  movement  of  manufacturing  and  railroad  enterprise  in  the 
direction  of  the  hospital  grounds,  the  present  site*  has  become 
unsuitable  to  the  care  of  the  insane.    The  superintendent  and 
trustees  have  urged  in  previous  reports  its  increasing  incon- 
veniences and  disadvantages.      Upon  consideration   of  their 
statements,  the  legislature,  by  chapter  238  of  the  Acts  of  1870, 
authorized  them  to  take  or  purchase  land  for  a  new  site  within 
the  city  limits,  and  erect  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
four  hundred  patients,  at  a  cost  for  both  land  and  buildings  not 
to  exceed  $575,000.    The  only  fund  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose was  the  amount  to  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  present 
site,  which  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  sell, — a  loan, however, 
of  1100,000  from  the  State  treasury  being  authorized,  which  is 
to  be  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.    It  was  contemplated 
that  a  sale  of  the  land  in  parcels  would  realize  a  large  sum, 
which  is  not,  however,  likely  to  prove  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demaii^  of  the  enterprise  as  planned. 

The  city  of  Worcester  has  an  extended  territory  not  appro- 
priated to  building  lots,  and  still  used  for  tillage.  It  is  well 
diversified,  and  has  many  picturesque  elevations.  A  purchase 
of  one  of  these  has  been  made  by  the  trustees,  whicli  they 
describe  as  follows  : — 

^The  trustees  have  purchased  a  beautiful  estate,  containing  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  for  the  sum  of  $110,950 ;  and  they 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  the  legislature  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
^jOOO,  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
money  for  the  estate  and  develop  the  property.  They  ask  further 
for  authority  to  sell  or  exchange  portions  of  the  estate,  for  the 
pwpose  of  straightening  the  lines  of  the  estate.  The  estate  com- 
Diences  at  the  causeway  at  Quinsigamond  Lake,  bounds  upon  the 
^^  about  one-third  of  a  mile  by  the  lake,  and  upon  the  south 
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about  one  mile  by  Belniont  Street,  or  the  old  Boaton  and  Worcertair 
turnpike.  There  are  five  dwelling-houses  upon  the  estate,  in  wbuAt 
the  family  Bystem  will  be  commenced  and  tested.  The  estate  Hfi 
beautifully  located  upon  an  eminence,  with  a  south  and  south-eaab-' 
eriy  exposure.  It  baa  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect,  madtf-^ 
up  of  l-ind  and  water,  and  diversified  by  many  attractions ;  a  bettl 
of  woodland  which  breaks  the  force  of  the  cold  winds  of  wiat«r^' 
Bell  Pond  reservoir  so  located  as  to  be  above  the  level  of  thai'' 
highest  bntldings  which  will  be  erected;  the  Boston  and  Albuj". 
Railroad  passing  so  near  that  supplies  can  readily  be  furnished,  a 
the  whole  estate  is  so  located  that  although  it  is  convenient  oft 
access,  there  is  no  danger  that  population  orbusiness  will  be  brou^ft". 
BO  near  to  the  proposed  location  of  the  buildings,  that  the  quiet  oC^ 
the  establishment  will  be  likely  to  be  disturbed  thereby." 

Tlie  Superintendont  says  further  with  referenco  to  tlie  0 
templated  change  and  the  means  of  eflecting  it: — 

"  As  no  lots  have  yet  been  sold,  and  as  the  f  100,000,  so 
onaly  loaned  by  the  legislature,  have  been  expended  in  the  purobasa 
of  the  new  site,  and  your  Board  (the  trustees)  have  assumed  ft 
debt  of  about  tlO,000  in  order  to  comjilete  the  purchase,  givi^ 
your  notes  for  the  same,  and  as  at  present  we  have  no  means  Rff 
the  development  of  the  newly  purchased  site,  it  is  earnestly  debated 
that  the  legislature  would  grant  a  further  loan  of  aboti^  (30,00^ 
with  which  to  cancel  yonr  obligations  to  the  former  owners  of  ths 
lands,  and  also  to  commence  the  work  of  grading  and  buildiDg 
&rm  buildings,  so  that  the  estate  may  be  fulljrand  usefully  occupied.' 

The  plan  of  distributing  the  insane  into  adjacent  buildinga, 
instead  of  aggregating  them  as  heretofore  in  one,  with  a  viair 
to  a  better  classiRcation,  deservedly  attracts  the  attention  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvcmeut  of  existing  meUKMb 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  tiie  history  of  this  institution  tlMt 
it  has  iutroduced  the  practice  of  placing  a  woman  physician  in 
charge  of  the  wards  for  women.  The  experiment  has  proved 
satisfactory. 
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Inmaies  of  the  Hospital, 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent : — 


W0RCE8TEB   HOSPITAL. 

XaiM. 

TemalM. 

ToUlf. 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  Oct.  1, 1869, 
admitted  during  the  year,     • 

190 
196 

186 

188 

876 
884 

Whole  number  under  treatment,    . 
Discharged  recovered,        •        .        •        • 

improved,         .... 

not  improved,  .... 
JLiieQ,  •••••••• 

886 
73 
68 
6 
41—188 

874 
85 
55 

23—163 

760 
158 
123 
6 
64—351 

Bemaining,  Sept.  80, 1870,     . 

198 

211 

409 

The  admissions  of  the  year  have  been  unprecedented  in 
number.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  infer  therefrom  an 
equivalent  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  in- 
sanity. The  real  number  of  new  cases  admitted  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 278,  many  of  those  admitted  having  before  been  treated 
in  this  or  other  hospitals.  The  average  population  of  the  hos- 
pital during  the  year  has  been  396,  of  which  number  only  52.22 
were  supported  by  the  State,  the  remainder  being  supported  by 
towns  and  by  individuals. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  average 
cost  of  support  at  the  hospital  as  compared  witli  several  years 
immediately  preceding;  while  it  maybe  in  part  the  consequence 
of  increased  numbers,  it  is  no  less  due  to  prudent  financial 
management.  At  the  close  of  the  official  year  a  large  balance 
remains  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital,  beyond  what  the  existing 
liabilities  will  absorb. 

The  Taunton  JJunatic  HospitdL 

Dr.  George  G.  S.  Ghoate  was  the  Superintendent  from  the 
opening  of  the  hospital  in  April,  1854,  to  April  30, 1870,  when 
his  resignation,  previously  notified,  took  effect.    The  communi- 
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cation  of  his  purpose  was  regretfully  received  by  all  officially 
interested  in  the  institution.  During  the  sixteen  years,  he  was 
an  able  and  faithful  officer,  and  enjoyed  the  just  confidence  of 
the  trustees  and  of  the  public.  This  Board,  by  a  formal  reso- 
lution upon  his  retirement,  bore  witness  to  his  valuable  services. 
Dr.  William  W.  Godding,  for  seven  or  eight  years  the  first 
assistant  physician  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Washington,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Ghoate  on  May  1,  and  has  since  discharged  them  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  trustees. 

Improvements  upon  the  buildings  and  the  grounds  have  been 
continued.  A  substantial  and  capacious  ice-house  has  been 
erected.  A  new  avenue  to  the  street  has  been  completed,  and 
an  enclosure  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre  for  the  recreation  of 
the  better  class  of  women  patients  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the 
spring.    Four  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

Inmates  of  the  Hospital, 

The  Superintendent  reports  as  follows  respecting  the  patients 
here : — 


TAUNTON    HOSPITAL. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  Oct.  1,  1869, 
admitted  during  the  year,    . 

178 
100 

205 
185 

ass 

375 

Whole  number  under  treatment,    . 
Discharged  recovered,        .... 

improved,         .... 

not  improved,  .... 
Died, ........ 

368 
56 
51 
54 
20—181 

187 

300 
56 
57 
64 
18—195 

758 
112 
108 
118 
88—376 

Remaining,  Sept.  30, 1870,     . 

195 

382 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  number  of  admissions  during 
the  year,  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  but  888,  a 
smaller  number  than  in  1869.  Of  this  average  the  State  sup- 
ported 147.19,  a  decrease  of  about  17  from  the  previous  year. 
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The  expenditures  have  somewhat  exceeded  the  receipts,  but 
large  sums  are  still  due  the  institution,  chiefly  from  towns  and 
individuals,  which  will  leave  a  balance  in  its  favor  of  about 
*  99,000  after  paying  the  outstanding  debts. 

7%6  ITorthampton  ITospitcU. 

The  Superintendent  reports  that  the  institution  is  undergoing 
a  change  with  respect  to  its  inmates,  and  partakes  more  and 
more  of  the  character  of  a  hospital  each  year.  At  the  begin- 
ning it  was  practically  an  asylum  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
chronic  incurable  insane  whom  the  State  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port ;  but  of  late,  and  especially  since  the  opening  of  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  insane  of  this  class  at  the  Tewksbury  State  Alms- 
house, the  State  patients  transferred  to  this  hospital  from  the 
older  State  hospitals  have  been  more  recent  cases  of  insanity, 
and  consequently  more  demonstrative  and  violent,  but  more 
hopeful  also.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  progressive  increase 
in  the  admission  of  recent  cases  from  tli^  community.  The 
increase  of  this  element  has  called  for  additional  care  and 
restraint. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  in  this,  as  in  former  years, 
to  means  of  diversion  for  the  inmates.  Scarcely  a  week  day 
has  passed  without  .the  patients  meeting  to  hear  lectures, 
readings  or  music,  or  for  social  entertainment  and  the  dance. 

Inmates  of  the  Hospital, 

The  statistics  of  inmates  are  thus  stated  by  the  Superin- 
tendent : — 


NORTHAMPTON    HOSPITAL. 

Males. 

Ffmalef. 

Total!. 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  Oct.  1,  1869, 
admitted  during  the  year,    . 

167 
90 

235 
112 

402 
202 

Whole  number  under  treatment,     . 

Discharged  recovered,        .... 

improved,          .... 

not  improved,  .... 

Died, 

257 
23 
15 
22 
22—  82 

175 

347 
27 
43 
36» 
11—117 

604 
50 
58 
58* 
33—  199 

Remaining,  Sept.  30, 1870,     . 

230 

405 

*  IncludM  two  deoUnd  not  inMM. 
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segretart's  report. 

As  at  the  other  hospitals,  the  admissions  have  been  large, 
though  of  the  199  patients  admitted,  only  102  were  known  to 
have  received  their  first  hospital  treatment  this  year.    It  will  be 
noticed  that  two  persons  were  discharged  from  the  hospital  as  ** 
not  insane. 

The  average  number  at  the  hospital  for  the  year  has  been 
408.83,  being  larger  than  ever  before,  of  which  number  there 
were  236.59  State  patients,  being  fewer  by  16  than  in  1869. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  as  is  shown  by  the  report  of  its  treasurer,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  needs  no  comment  here.  The  details  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  have  already  been  presented  in  a 
tabular  form  in  connection  with  those  of  the  other  institutions. 

The  Jjunatic  JBbspitcUs  as  a  Class. 

Results, — ^The  results  of  treatment  at  the  three  State  hospitals 
may  be  condensed  as  follows  :  Basing  the  estimates  upon  926 
patients,  the  number  discharged  within  the  year,  the  whole  num- 
ber reported  as  recovered  has  been  320,  or  34.6  per  cent. ;  im- 
proved, 289,  or  31.2  per  cent.,  and  not  improved,  182,  or  19.6  per 
cent.,  while  the  mortality  has  amounted  to  135,  or  14.6  per  cent. 
These  proportions,  which  have  varied  but  little  from  those  of 
last  year,  are  found  to  vary  considerably  at  the  different 
hospitals  in  consequence  of  special  circumstances.  Thus  the 
estimated  percentage  of  recoveries  at  Taunton  is  reduced  from 
36,  in  1869,  to  30,  in  1870,  by  the  removal  of  large  numbers 
before  recovery,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  numerous 
applicants  for  admission.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  at 
Worcester,  always  large,  is  51,  being  slightly  above  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  percentage  at  Northampton  29,  being  also  an  in- 
crease,— the  latter  fairly  attributable  to  the  larger  proportion 
of  recent  cases  admitted. 

While  the  absolute  mortality  has  been  larger  than  in  1869, 
its  ratio  to  the  whole  number  discharged  has  been  precisely  the 
same  as  then. 

The  number  of  inmates  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  is 
1,196,  or  35  more  than  at  the  corresponding  date  of  1869.  Of 
this  number  368  are  State  patients,  a  decrease  of  79  from  the 
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numbers  a  year  ago.  This  has  been  effected  by  the  transfers 
made  by  the  General  Agent  of  this  Board  to  the  Tewksbury 
Asylum  of  State  patients  who  could  properly  be  removed,  and 
by  his  success  in  ascertaining  places  of  settlement  for  others, 
thus  relieving  the  State  from  their  support. 

Assigned  Causes  of  Insanity, 

Tlie  causes  of  insanity  can  rarely  be  assigned  with  much 
confidence,  and  often  they  are  matters  of  mere  conjecture. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Taunton  Hospital  says,  in  reference 
to  the  persons  admitted  to  that  institution : — 

**  No  cause  has  been  assigned  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  admis- 
fiions  of  the  past  year,  and  science  would  have  suffered  but  little 
if  none  had  been  given  for  the  remainder.  Nothing  in  the  statis- 
tics of  mental  disease  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  table  of  assigned 
causes.  Hereditary  predisposition,  perhaps  the  greatest  source  of 
insanity,  being  the  remote,  and  not  the  existing  cause,  does  not 
appear  at  all,  (in  the  Taunton  statistics,)  while  other  so-called  causes 
▼hich  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  results  as  causes,  are  brought 
prominently  forward.  Such  statistics  are  not  without  real  value, 
but  must  be  received  with  great  allowance  for  errors." 

In  the  report  of  the  Northampton  Hospital  no  list  of  assigned 
causes  is  given,  probably  jfrom  a  conviction  of  the  uncertainty 
attaching  to  such  statistics  and  their  consequent  tendency  to 
mislead  the  public  mind.  The  Worcester  reports,  however, 
have  uniformly  tabulated  these  assigned  causes,  among  which, 
hereditary  tendencies,  intemperance  and  sexual  abuse  occupy 
prominent  places. 

Abuses  at  Iktnatic  Hospitals* 

The  Superintendent  of  the  hospital  at  Taunton  refers  to  the 
suspicion  and  distrust  with  which  a  portion  of  the  public  regard 
lunatic  hospitals.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  humane  and  effi- 
cient care  of  the  insane  can  best  be  secured  "in  a  hospital 
'^nere  everything  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  provid- 
ing for  this  class,  rather  than  in  a  private  house  in  the  com- 
munitj  at  large,  where  the  idea  of  meeting  an  insane  person 
has  still  a  suggestion  of  horror;"  and  that  abuses  are  more 
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likely  to  be  found  wheu  the  insane  are  cared  for  in  priyate 
dwellings  than  when  cared  for  in  public  hospitals. 

The  officers  of  the  Northampton  Hospital  have  within  the 
year  been  subjected  to  an  annoyance  to  which  such  oflScers  are* 
exposed  from  time  to  time.  The  result,  however,  has  been  to 
establish  the  present  humane  administration  of  the  institution 
under  Dr.  Earle  more  firmly  in  the  public  confidence  than 
ever.  During  the  year  T.  E.  Boltwood,  of  Amherst,  a  former 
patient,  who  was  discharged  about  August  20, 1869,  circulated 
industriously  through  the  newspapers  and  correspondence,  state- 
ments, charging  the  Superintendent  and  other  officers  of  the 
institution  with  ill-treatment  of  one  Elisha  Rust,  a  patient  who 
was  admitted  June  11, 1869,  two  days  after  his  discharge  from 
a  lunatic  asylum  in  Ohio.  These  he  followed  up  with  a  peti- 
tion to  the  governor  and  council,  praying  that  an  investigation 
be  ordered,  and  that  the  Trustees,  the  Superintendent  and  an 
assistant  ^^  be  properly  and  unhesitatingly  punished  by  expul- 
sion, suspension,  or  forfeiture  of  official  favor,"  "  if  the  facts  of 
the  case,  after  a  most  candid  and  unprejudiced  investigation, 
may  in  the  opinion  of  your  Excellency  and  your  Council,  war- 
rant and  defend  it  "  Lieutenant-Governor  Tucker  and  Coun- 
cillors Hon.  Ciiarles  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Hon.  Peter  Harvey  were 
appointed  a  committee  of  investigation,  which  in  pursuance  of 
the  duty  imposed  held  sessions  at  the  hospital  on  October  18th 
and  19th  and  November  1st. 

At  the  hearing  it  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Boltwood  that  Rust  was 
illegally  admitted  to  a  State  lunatic  hospital  because  the  physi- 
cians who  gave  the  certificate  of  his  insanity  were  not  resident 
in  the  State,  and  because  further.  Rust  was  the  citizen  of  another 
State  when  the  insanity  was  developed  and  was  brought  to  this 
State  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  committed,  in  violation,  it 
was  assumed,  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  223,  1862,  and  of 
chapter  268, 1865.  The  committee  reported  against  the  com- 
plainant on  both  of  these  technical  grounds. 

It  was  further  complained  that  in  the  case  of  Rust  notice  in 
writing  of  his  commitment  was  not  formally  sent  to  his  nearest 
relatives  and  next  of  kin,  and  to  any  other  two  persons  desig- 
nated by  the  inmate,  as  required  by  chapter  268, 1865.    It  was 
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found  by  the  committee  that  compliance  with  this  provision 
had  been  regarded  as  cumbersome  and  impracticable  in  the 
State  lunatic  hospitals,  and  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  that 
an  order  should  issue  requiring  a  literal  compliance  with  it  in 
future. 

The  further  allegations  of  the  complainant,  that  Bust  was 
not  insane  when  admitted,  and  that  while  an  inmate  he  was 
neglected  and  abused,  were  in  all  particulars  found  by  the 
committee  to  be  untrue.    As  the  conclusion  they  say, — 

"That  no  abuse  or  neglect  of  Mr.  Rust  has  been  shown  by  the 
evidence.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Trustees  and 
officers  of  the  hospital  have  conducted  its  affairs  with  great  skill 
and  sagacity,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  and  the  friends  of  the 
patients  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  this  institution  has  been 
presided  over  by  an  eminent  physician,  a  refined  and  Christian 
gentleman,  who  is  ably  assisted  by  Edward  B.  Nims,  M.  D.,  and 
the  various  subordinate  officers." 

Upon  another  point  made  at  the  hearing  but  not  alleged  in 
the  petition,  the  committee  say, — 

"  Although  it  did  not  come  within  the  allegations  of  the  petition, 
Mr.  Boltwood  was  allowed  to  put  in  evidence  as  to  the  rule  of  the 
hospital  requiring  the  inspection  of  all  letters  going  from  or  coming 
to  the  patients,  and  the  detention  of  such  letters  as  the  officers 
deem  best.  This  is  the  rule  of  all  similar  institutions,  and  its  neces- 
sity is  obvious.     We  do  not  think  it  was  abused  in  this  case." 

This  report,  made  November  30,  was  accepted  in  Council 
the  same  day.  It  has  been  printed  and  contains  a  full  state- 
Daent  of  the  facts. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  officers  of  the  institution,  wishing 
to  be  relieved  of  further  vexatious  proceedings,  discharged  Rust 
On  August  6,  though  his  relatives  wished  him  to  remain,  and 
lie  was  taken  to  the  asylum  in  Ohio  from  which  ho  had  first 
been  removed. 

In  connection  with  this  case  it  may  be  well  to  present  a 
statement  of  the  manner  of  admission  of  patients,  which  has  in 
lucent  years  been  made  the  subject  of  special  attention  by  legis- 
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lative  and  professional  bodies.  Of  the  960  patients  admitted  to 
the  three  State  hospitals  within  the  year,  there  were  committed 
by  the  courts  684,  by  overseers  of  the  poor  83,  and  by  friends 
178.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
requisite  certificates  of  insanity  were  furnished  before  commit- 
ments by  the  courts  and  before  admissions  granted  to  overseers 
or  friends.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  patient  was  admitted  on 
the  governor's  warrant,  sixty  were  transferred  from  other  insti- 
tutions by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  four  persons  volun- 
tarily sought  refuge  and  relief  in  the  hospitals. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Taunton  Hospital  says  further, 
"  It  is  well  for  the  public  to  guard  against  abuse  in  hospitals  by 
all  proper  legislation  ;  but,  after  all,  the  integrity  of  character 
of  the  officers  of  an  institution  is  Xhe  only  safeguard  for  the 
insane." 

The  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Hospital  use  the  following 
language  in  regard  to  the  subject: — 

"  There  have  been  cases  imdoubtedly  in  which  persons  have  been 
confined  in  hospitals  as  insane,  when  alleged  insanity  has  been  a 
cover  for  some  unworthy  object,  but  such  instances,  in  public  hos- 
pitals at  least,  must  be  exceeding  rare.  The  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate motive,  on  the  part  of  merely  salaried  officers,  to  become  a 
party  to  such  iniquity,  the  monthly  and  occasional  visits  of  the 
trustees,  the  freedom  of  access  to  the  friends  of  the  patient^  and 
esi)ecially  the  pure  and  elevated  character  which  is  alw%*iys  sought 
as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  appointment  of  those  in  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  these  institutions,  ought  to  satisfy  every  reason- 
able person  that  the  chances  for  wrongful  confinement  in  our  hos- 
pitals are  so  remote  that  there  seems  to  be  but  slight  occasion  for 
any  anxiety  upon  this  subject.  Mistakes  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
best  regulated  establishments,  but  the  rule  of  the  Worcester  Limatic 
Hospital  is  to  carefully  investigate  the  cases  of  the  patients,  and 
not  to  retain  a  person  an  hour  afler  the  cause  of  restraint  has 
ceased." 

It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
State  lunatic  hospitals  are,  by  their  experience  in  their  specialty 
and  their  well-attested  humanity,  entitled  to  the  general  confi- 
dence and  support. 
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II.    The  State  Pauper  Establishments. 

Tlie  Rainsford  Island  Hospital. 

This  institution  remains  closed  as  at  the  date  of  the  last 
report,  and  very  little  changed  in  appearance.  The  buildings 
are  well  cared  for,  but  most  of  the  personal  effects  have  been 
removed  to  other  institutions  of  the  State,  or  have  been  sold, 
in  accordance  with  chapter  39  of  the  Resolves  of  18(59.  No  new 
action  appears  to  have  been  taken  during  the  year  towards  a 
sale  of  the  island  and  buildings. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  establishment  in  its  present  condition 
for  the  year  has  been  81,310.71.  Of  this  sum  a  small  amount 
only  was  expended  for  necessary  repairs.  More  extensive 
repairs  will  ere  long  be  needed  to  preserve  the  buildings  in  a  fit 
condition  for  occupancy. 

JTie  Tewksbury  State  Almshouse. 

The  Almshouse  Department, 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  in  the  institution  within  the 
year  has  been  2,359,  and  the  weekly  average  has  been  722.73. 
Of  this  whole  number  1,929  were  in  the  Almshouse  proper. 
These  figures  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  for  1869,  the 
increase  being  occasioned  by  the  tendency  of  the  system  of 
classification  to  make  tliis  the  only  receptacle  for  state  paupers. 
Tlie  weekly  cost  of  support  is  stated  by  the  Superintendent 
as  81.90  for  each  inmate,  and  deducting  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  repairs  it  is  $1.72.  Tliis  is  nearly  as  low  as  the  cost 
before  the  war.  The  diminislied  expense  has  resulted  from  the 
reduction  in  prices  and  not  in  diet. 

Eighty-nine  inmates  have  been  sentenced  during  the  year  to 
the  State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater. 

In  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  children  to  the  State  Pri- 
mary School  at  Monson,  the  school  at  Tewksbury  was  brought 
to  a  Close  in  September  of  the  present  year. 

Imjyroveynents  desired. 

The  Inspectors  and  the  Superintendent  again  urge  the  need 
of  a  new  hospital.    The  Act  of  June  24,  1869,  appropriated 
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$10,000  for  the  purpose,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
this  Board.  This  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  March  7, 1870,  no 
measures  having  been  taken  in  the  interval  to  expend  the 
amount.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hospital  is  needed 
for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick.  An  addition  to  the  barn  and  a 
new  piggery  are  also  recommended.  These  different  improve- 
ments are  estimated  by  the  Superintendent  to  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  $22,000. 

Mortcdity, 

There  have  been  243  deaths  in  the  institution  within  the 
year  out  of  a  total  of  1,175  cases  of  sickness  receiving  treat- 
ment, and  an  average  of  134.  The  percentage  of  deaths  to 
the  cases  treated  has  been  20.68 ;  to  the  whole  number  of  in- 
mates (2,359)  10,  or  a  considerably  lower  proportion  than  for 
1869.  It  appears  by  reference  to  the  statistics  given  by  the 
physician  of  the  institution,  that  56  of  the  deaths  were  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  47  of  adults  above  sixty 
years  of  age. 

The  causes  of  this  mortality  are  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician,  in  the  extreme  and  prolonged  heat  of  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  practice  alluded  to  in  previous  reports  of  bring- 
ing persons  to  the  institution  in  a  moribund  condition.  Both 
the  inspectors  and  the  physician  call  attention  to  the  violation 
of  law  and  the  disregard  of  common  humanity  by  the  municipal 
authorities  in  transferring  sick  persons  from  the  towns  to  the 
institutions  when  in  a  dying  condition.  One  of  these  died  within 
half  an  hour  after  her  arrival,  and  in  other  cases  death  was 
hastened.  The  Act  of  1865,  chapter  162,  forbids  the  municipal 
authorities  from  sending  to  the  institution  sick  persons  whose 
"  health  would  be  endangered  by  removal,"  under  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  This 
action  by  municipal  authorities  increases  the  bill  of  mortal- 
ity at  the  institution.  Some  of  the  deaths  soon  after  arrf^al  at 
the  Almshouse  may,  however,  be  occasioned  by  a  mere  miscal- 
culation of  the  strength  of  such  persons  not  inconsistent  with  a 
thoughtful  regard  of  their  condition. 
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Foundlings, 

This  class  of  inmates  still  continues  to  be  large.  Of  thirty 
foundlings  received  during  the  year,  all  but  five  died,  and  of 
the  five  surviving  three  were  taken  by  the  mothers,  one  was 
adopted  and  one  was  remaining  in  the  institution  on  September 
30.  Some  of  them  lived  only  a  few  days  and  others  from 
one  to  four  or  five  months  after  they  were  received. 

T?ie  Insane  Department. 

The  report  shows  the  following  results  in  this  department  of 
the  institution  : — 


TEWKSBUBT    ASYLUM. 


Ifalet. 


Females. 


Total. 


Inmates  remaining  September  30, 1869, 
admitted  daring  the  year, 

Whole  number  daring  the  year. 
Discharged  recovered, 

improved, 

not  improved, 

eloped,     . 
Died, 

Remaining,  September  30,  1870, 


94 
58 


152 

2 

4 
23 
16 
14—  59 


93 


173 
105 


278 

4 

3 
86 

2 
32—  77 


201 


267 
163 


430 

6 

7 
59 
18 
46—136 


294 


A  small  proportion  of  the  cases  in  this  receptacle  are  found 
to  be  curable.  The  mortality  is  10.69  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  inmates,  or  8Su82  per  cent,  of  the  number  dis- 
charged. 

The  creation  of  this  asylum  for  the  class  of  cases  admitted  to 
it,  has  proved  a  wise  step.  Besides  the  much-needed  relief 
which  it  has  given  to  the  crowded  State  lunatic  hospitals,  it 
has  saved  no  small  sum  to  the  State  by  the  diminished  cost  of 
support  for  insane  State  paupers.  Of  the  163  inmates  admit- 
ted during  the  year,  143  were  transferred  in  nearly  equal  num- 
bers from  the  hospitals  at  Worcester,  Taunton  and  Northampton. 
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The  Monson  State  Almshouse. 

The  Institution  as  a  Whole. 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  of  the  institution  within  the 
year  has  been  1,156,  and  the  average  number  445.16.  The 
year  began  with  898  and  closes  with  387.  The  average  weekly 
cost  is  computed  at  50  cents  greater  than  in  1869,  an  increase 
which  is  occasioned  partly  by  the  decrease  in  the  average  num- 
ber of  inmates. 

There  has  been  an  addition  of  26  acres  of  pasture  land  to  the 
territory  of  the  institution,  at,a  cost  of  $2,000.  Resolve,  chapter 
16,  approved  March  23, 1870,  appropriated  that  amount  for  the 
purchase,  and  also  $5,500  for  various  repairs  upon  the  build- 
ings. Resolve,  chapter  14,  approved  March  15,  appropriated 
$16,000  for  furnishing  a  proper  apparatus  for  heating  by  steam. 
By  means  of  these  appropriations,  and  another  of  $4,500,  made 
the  previous  year,  many  important  improvements  have  been 
made,  which  are  detailed  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  report. 
The  institution  is  now  heated  only  by  steam. 

The  ice-dam  was  carried  away  in  the  flood  of  October  4, 
1869,  and  the  building  of  a  new  one  and  of  a  bridge  was  made 
necessary. 

During  the  open  weather  of  tlie  winter  the  vagrants  who 
frequent  the  Almshouse  at  that  season  were  kept  at  work  in 
clearing  land,  to  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  institution. 

77ie  Almshouse  Department, 

The  average  number  in  the  Almshouse  department  has  been 
but  126.84,  and  the  year  closes  with  55  inmates,  of  which  only 
84  are  adults.  This  reduction  from  the  number  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  of  1869,  when  it  was  111,  has  been  mainly 
efifected  by  the  systematic  removals  to  other  institutions,  par- 
ticularly to  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  made  under  the 
direction  of  this  Board. 

Tlie  Board  by  a  vote  of  May  16,  instructed  the  General 
Agent  to  transfer  all  the  State  paupers,  who  could  with  any 
propriety  be  so  transferred,  to  the  State  Almshouse  at  Tewks- 
bury. This  was  modified  by  a  vote  of  June  1,  whereby  the 
Agent  was  instructed  to  continue  such  transfers  as  often  as 
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once  in  two  weeks.  A  further  modification  was  made  July  6, 
excepting  from  the  operation  of  the  previous  votes  ^'  women 
with  small  children  and  others  needed  for  the  labor  of  the  insti- 
tution." 

The  inspectors  make  the  important  recommendation  that  the 
Almshouse  be  discontinued,  and  the  institution  be  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  State  Primary  School.  Their  views  and  those  of  the 
Superintendent  do  not  appear  to  be  in  accord  on  this  subject. 
The  inspectors  regard  the  Almshouse  as  no  longer  required, 
and  as  inviting  vagrants,  and  the  associations  of  adult  paupers 
as  contaminating  the  children.  The  Superintendent  presses 
the  impropriety  of  separating  parents  and  children,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  removal  of  all  adult  paupers,  and  the  increased 
expense  to  the  State  of  hiring  attendants  to  perform  the  service 
which  can  as  well  be  done  by  adult  paupers. 

The  State  Primary  School. 

This,  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Monson,  has  received  during  the  year,  chiefly  from  the 
State  almshouses,  275  children,  which  in  addition  to  the  num- 
ber in  the  school  October  1, 1869,  makes  the  entire  number 
within  the  year  562.  The  weekly  average  has  been  318.32, 
being  about  39  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  number 
present  September  30,  1870,  is  332,  being  45  more  than  a 
year  ago.  There  have  been  230  children  removed  from  the 
school,  of  whom  140  found  homes  in  families,  and  one-fourth 
were  discharged  to  their  friends  by  the  vote  of  this  Board. 

The  character  of  the  school  has  been  in  a  measure  affected 
by  the  Act  relating  to  the  State  Visiting  Agency  and  juvenile 
offenders,  chapter  359,  Acts  of  1870  (section  10),  by  which 
juvenile  offenders  may  in  certain  circumstances  be  placed  in  the 
school.  Between  June  15  and  September  30  about  thirty 
of  this  class,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen,  were  admit- 
ted to  the  school.  It  was  not  intended  to  place  in  the  school 
any  but  the  more  tractable  class  of  juvenile  offenders.  This 
new  element,  composed  of  children  who  are  of  a  higher  intel- 
lectual grade  than  the  average  of  pauper  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  disposed  to  breaches  of  discipline,  imposes 
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greater  vigilance  and  responsibility  on  the  teachers  and  officers. 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  deranged  in  any  material 
degree  the  regime  of  the  school.  Mr.  Foster,  the  excellent 
principal  of  the  school,  says : — 

"  But  the  influx  of  juvenile  offenders  under  the  new  law,  threat- 
ened to  disturb  the  established  order  of  things.  We  feared  the 
effect  of  introducing  among  the  pupils  an  imdisciplined  army  of 
recruits,  fresh  from  the  associations  of  crime.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  our  apprehensions  were  not  in  all  particulars  well 
grounded,  though  the  evil  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  felt. 

^^  These  boys  come  to  us  singly  and  in  pairs,  not  in  a  large  mass, 
so  that  according  to  the  best  strategic  plan,  we  are  able  to  take 
them  in  detail,  giving  each  case  special  attention.  Most  of  them 
are  as  filthy  in  person  as  any  pauper  applicant.  But  the  skilful  ap- 
plication of  soap,  brush  and  comb  will  soon  remedy  this.  If  the 
moral  taint  can  be  as  easily  removed,  and  contamination  avoided 
the  battle  is  not  a  serious  one. 

'^  It  is  not  designed  that  the  worst  class  of  children  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  us.  Some  of  them  are  merely  disobedient,  not  yielding 
to  restraint  at  home.  Others  are  guilty  of  small  acts  of  dishonesty, 
while  a  few  have  been  accomplices  of  older  boys  in  the  commission 
of  greater  offences.  Fortunately  for  us,  those  above  fourteen  years 
of  age,  whose  influence  upon  the  school  is  most  to  be  feared,  tarry 
at  the  institution  but  a  night  or  a  few  days  at  the  most,  on  their 
way  to  the  homes  selected  for  them  by  the  visiting  agent.  A  few 
boys  have  been  sent  back  to  their  friends  after  a  brief  sojourn  with 
us ;  but  the  greater  part  have  become  domiciliated  for  a  term,  or 
until  they  show  signs  of  amendment.  The  first  week  after  their 
arrival  is  the  season  of  trial  for  them,  and  of  special  perplexity  to  ns. 
The  most  of  them  are  homesick  at  the  outset.  Their  first  thought 
is  to  escape,  and  go  to  their  parents  or  friends  whom  they  have  left 
at  home. 

"  Even  the  most  constant  vigilance  will  not  prevent  them  from 
accomplishing  this  purpose  in  some  instances ;  for  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  institution  was  not  designed  as  a  penitentiary, 
nor  are  the  buildings  and  premises  fitted  up  with  special  reference 
to  security  in  such  cases.  The  escapes  have  been  more  numerous 
than  usual  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  boys 
with  which  we  have  had  to  deal.  Some  have  run  away  several 
times  and  have  been  returned. 
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"  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  that  there  has  been 
considerable  change  in  the  material  of  our  school,  since  we  pre- 
sented our  last  annual  report.  There  is  a  more  positive  element  in 
its  structure.  Rogues  have  the  credit  of  smartness.  They  are 
quick  to  learn,  and  shrewd  in  action.  Hence  the  intellectual  grade 
of  our  scholars  promises  to  be  somewhat  raised  by  these  new  acces- 
sions. If  we  can  gain  the  confidence  of  these  boys,  and  interest 
them  in  measures  which  are  devised  for  their  moral  improvement, 
the  task  of  reforming  them  will  be  a  pleasant  and  hopeful  one.  How 
to  accomplish  this  is  a  study.^' 

With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Foster,  a  society  has  been  organized 
among  the  boys,  each  member  of  which  is  pledged  to  abstain 
from  lying,  stealing,  swearing  and  kindred  vices,  and  also  not 
to  use  intoxicating  drinks  or  tobacco.  Membership  of  the  so- 
ciety is  sought  for  by  the  boys,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  had  a 
good  influence  upon  them. 

Mr.  Foster  calls  attention  to  the  improved  methods  of  treating 
children  in  the  institution,  particularly  in  caring  for  the  clean- 
liness of  their  persons  and  in  entering  into  more  sympathetic 
relations  with  them.     Upon  this  point  he  says  : — 

"  I  can  remember  when  the  personal  condition  and  habits  of  the 
scholars, — then  under  my  direction  during  school  hours  only, — were 
8o  directed,  that  teachers  were  obliged  almost  to  hold  their  pupils  at 
arm^s  length  to  avoid  infection.  No  officer  was  secure  from  vermin 
unless  he  carefully  guarded  himself  from  contact  with  the  inmates. 
The  record  of  absences  from  school  was  largely  affected  by  the 
prevalence  of  itch  and  sore  eyes.  A  great  reform  in  these  particu- 
lars was  accomplished  by  the  present  Superintendent,  during  the 
first  year  of  his  administration,  and  in  every  respect  the  habits  of  the 
children  have  changed.  They  have  thrown  off  their  shy,  reserv'cd 
ways,  and  have  become  companionable  for  older  persons, — ^inore 
like  the  children  in  our  homes. 

*'  We  hope  to  make  the  institution  resemble,  more  and  more,  a 

borne.     It  is  our  aim.     To  do  this,  the  children  must  be  kept  clean 

and  well-dressed ;  their  diet  must  be  wholesome  and  well  prepared, 

so  that  good  health  may  be  preserved  ;  they  must  be  taught  as  far 

as  possible  the  refinements  of  society,  as  well  as  the  common  things 

of  life ;  in  short,  those  who  have  the  care  of  them  must  be  brought 

19 
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in  close  contact  with  them,  mind  to  mind,  heart  to  heart,  con- 
stituting one  family  and  one  household,  characterized  by  good  order, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  the  most  cordial  sympathy  among  its 
members." 

The  Bridgewater  Slate  Almshouse. 

The  InatitiUion  as  a  whole. 

The  total  population  of  the  institution  within  the  year  has 
been  767,  and  the  average  population  884.64,  or  about  76  less 
than  in  1869.  At  the  same  time  the  ordinary  expenses  haye 
been  but  a  trifle  less  than  last  year.  From  this  it  results  that 
the  average  weekly  cost  of  support  has  increased  according 
to  the  figures  given  by  the  superintendent  from  91.65  in  1869, 
to  about  92  per  inmate.  The  income  from  labor  has  been  little 
more  than  half  as  great  as  that  of  1869.  A  large  part  of  the 
labor  of  the  men,  however,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  farm 
work  and  improvements  of  the  property  which  do  not  yield 
pecuniary  returns. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  the  balance  of  the  spe- 
cial appropriation  of  1869  for  repairs  and  improvements  having 
been  expended  upon  them.  A  further  sum  exceeding  $1,800  was 
required  to  make  good  the  damages  inflicted  by  the  great  gale 
of  September,  1869.  A  small  library  has  been  provided  for  the 
inmates  from  the  special  appropriation  just  alluded  to. 

The  Almshouse  D^partmerU. 

This  has  continued  to  diminish  in  importance,  the  average 
number  of  paupers  having  decreased  from  95  in  1869,  to  88  the 
present  year.  The  number  of  admissions  has  been  266,  against 
269  for  the  previous  year.  Twenty-two  deaths  have  occurred 
among  the  pauper  inmates,  and  there  have  been  twenty-four 
births,  of  which  nineteen  were  illegitimate.  Mortality  has  in- 
creased among  adults,  resulting  from  chronic  and  incurable 
disease,  but  among  infants  it  has  been  diminished.  Of  the  in- 
mates of  the  almshouse  84  have  been  sentenced  and  transferred 
to  the  workhouse.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number 
in  the  almshouse  department  was  78,  in  place  of  81  at  the 
beginning. 
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Tfie  Workhouse  Department, 

The  anticipation  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  a 
year  ago,  that  the  workhouse  population  would  diminish  in  the 
future  unless  important  accessions  were  received  from  the 
mUtiicipalities,  has  been  fully  realized.  The  commitments 
which  were  152  in  1869,  have  been  218  this  year,  but  the  aver- 
age number  of  convicts  has  been  reduced  from  316  to  about 
246  the  present  year.  Of  the  commitments  174  were  from  the 
state  almshouses,  8  were  from  the  Nautical  School,  and  42 
were  from  towns  and  cities  under  authority  of  chapter  258, 
Acts  of  1869.  The  number  remaining  September  80  is  264, 
against  288  the  year  before. 

It  is  likely,  as  the  workhouse  system  becomes  more  fully 
known  to  the  oflScers  of  towns  and  cities,  that  the  institution 
will  receive  a  larger  share  of  inmates  from  them.  Under  chap- 
ter 258  of  the  Acts  of  1869,  trial  justices  and  police  and  muni- 
cipal courts  are  authorized  to  commit  to  the  state  workhouse 
for  the  offences  named  in  sections  28  and  35  of  chapter  165  of 
the  General  Statutes,  upon  complaints  made  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor.  Chapter  19  of  the  Acts  of  1870,  allows  any  one  of 
the  overseers  to  make  the  complaint.  Among  the  classes  re- 
ferred to  are  vagrants,  common  drunkards  and  common  night- 
walkers.  It  is  competent  for  municipal  officers  by  complaints 
under  chapter  258,  Acts  of  1869,  to  relieve  the  community  of 
the  vagrants  and  tramps  of  which  much  complaint  is  made,  and 
to  more  completely  suppress  the  public  nuisance  of  drunken- 
ness. This  point  has  been  already  considered  on  page  29  of 
this  Report. 

Upon  the  subject  of  discharges  from  the  workhouse  the  super- 
intendent says : — 

**  The  liberal  manner  in  which  the  releasing  power  is  dispensed 
to  the  hopeful  cases  meets  my  hearty  approval,  though  it  deprives 
the  institution  of  its  efficient  helpers,  thereby  cutting  off  its  only 
means  for  a  favorable  exhibit  in  a  financial  view,  which,  liowever, 
is  of  little  matter,  compared  with  the  reformation  of  the  convict. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  applying,  so  freely,  the  pardoning  power,  in 
cases  where  the  object  of  their  confinement  appears  to  have  been 
attained — first,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cure  of  the  diseased ;  and 
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second,  that  they  may  go  into  the  community  as  helpers  rather  than 

Pardons. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  pardons  at  the  state  workhouse, 
the  following  computations  from  the  records  at  this  office  may 
appropriately  be  presented.  Unlike  the  statistics  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agent's  report  upon  the  same  subject,  these  figures  cover 
all  the  cases  of  removal  or  discharge  from  the  opening  of  the 
workhouse  to  Oct.  1, 1870 : — 

Average  sentence  of  convicts  pardoned, 24  rnonthi. 

time  served  by  the  above, 8.14      '* 

sentence  of  all  discharged  or  removed  in  any  way,    .  2.07       ^ 

time  served  by  the  above, 12  96       '^ 

Whole  number  removed  in  any  way  prior  to  Oct  1,  1870,      .  611 

viz. :  by  pardon, 224 

by  expiration  of  sentence, 286 

by  death  or  elopement, )01 

The  corresponding  figures  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1870,  are  : 

Average  sentence  of  convicts  pardoned,          ....  25.43  months. 

time  served  by  the  above, 15.36       *' 

sentence  of  all  discharged  or  removed  in  any  way,    •  24.54       *' 

time  served  by  the  above, 19.48       '* 

Whole  number  removed  in  any  way  during  the  year,      .        •  237 

viz. :  by  pardon, 72 

by  expiration  of  sentence, 135. 

by  death  or  elopement, 30 

Alleged  Abuses, 

During  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  com- 
plaiuts  were  made  agaiust  the  superintendent  for  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  inmates,  and  also  against  the  workhouse  system. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions  was  directed 
to  investigate  them.  After  full  hearings  of  all  parties,  the  com- 
mittee made  a  report  (Senate  Doc.  No.  110),  fully  exonerating 
the  superintendent  from  the  charges  against  him,  and  declaring 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  difficult,  delicate  and  responsible 
trust,  to  merit  the  commendation  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
people  for  his  ability  and  usefulness.  They  also  reported  favor- 
ably upon  the  workhouse  system.  They  suggested  amendments 
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in  minor  matters,  which  were  subsequently  reported  and 
became  a  law  as  chapter  288. 

The  vindication  of  the  superintendent  was  so  complete  that 
the  legislature  by  Resolve,  chapter  63,  reimbursed  him  for  the 
expenses  incurred  in  his  defence. 

Mr.  Goodspeed  has  filed  with  the  executive  department  a 
letter  of  resignation  to  take  effect  January  1st.  He  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  state  almshouse  November  17, 
1853,  though  the  institution  was  not  opened  till  May  1, 1854. 
During  the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration  he  has  been  a 
most  faithful  officer.  His  discipline  has  been  firm  but  kindly. 
He  has  worked  himself  as  well  as  made  his  assistants  work. 
His  success  in  promoting  cleanliness  through  the  buildings  has 
been  remarkable.  For  these  qualities  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
a  successor  who  will  prove  his  equal. 

General  View  of  the  Pauper  Establishments. 

Population. 

Viewing  the  institutions  at  Tewksbury,  Monson  and  Bridge- 
water  together,  it  appears  that  they  have  received  as  inmates 
2,338  persons,  which  number  added  to  1,452  who  were  remain- 
ing October  1, 1869,  makes  a  total  within  the  year  of  3,790. 
In  the  whole  number  as  here  given,  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  ^^  nominal  admissions"  at  Tewksbury,  alluded  toon 
page  116,  for  transfers  between  the  institutions,  and  for  ascer- 
tained duplicates.  This  allowance  has  amounted  to  878,  the 
apparent  number  of  cases  having  been  4,668.  The  number  re- 
maining at  the  end  of  the  year  is  1,379,  or  73  less  than  last  year 
at  the  same  date.  The  average  number  at  the  three  establish- 
ments is  reported  by  the  superintendents  as  1,504,  but  as  com- 
puted from  the  weekly  returns  it  is  1,502.53  in  place  of  1,614  for 
the  previous  year.  It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  state  pau- 
pers at  the  almshouses  has  continued  to  diminish,  doubtless  from 
the  same  causes  as  were  specified  in  the  report  of  last  year. 

Disease  and  3fortality, 

Of  the  average  population  of  the  three  establishments,  1,502.53, 
there  has  been  an  average  of  270,  or  18  per  cent.,  on  the  sick- 
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list.  The  whole  number  of  cases  of  sickness  has  been  1,868, 
of  which  328  have  resulted  fatally,  being  17.6  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  treated.  The  deaths  have  been  48  more  than  in  1869, 
the  entire  increase  having  occurred  at  the  almshouse  in  Tewks- 
burj,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  its 
inmates  as  compared  with  that  of  the  inmates  at  the  Monson 
and  Bridgewater  almshouses.  The  Monson  institution,  largely 
recruited  from  that  at  Tewksbury,  receives  the  healthier  cases ; 
the  Bridgewater  institution  receives,  it  is  true,  many  cases  of 
disease  but  not  generally  of  a  fatal  character  ;  while  the  alms- 
house at  Tewksbury,  besides  receiving  most  of  the  state  paupers, 
many  of  whom  are  feeble  through  extreme  youth  or  old  age 
and  exposure,  also  admits  large  numbers  of  insane  from  the 
lunatic  hospitals. 

The  classification  of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  has 
been  diligently  prosecuted  during  the  past  year.  At  present 
but  a  small  number  of  the  pauper  class  remain  at  Monson  and 
Bridgewater,  and  this  number  is  likely  to  diminish,  while  the 
children  of  paupers,  no  longer  paupers  in  name,  fill  the  former 
institution,  and  the  vicious  and  vagrant  paupers  find  appropri- 
ate quarters  in  the  workhouse  at  Bridgewater. 

III. — The  Juvenile  Reformatories. 

The  State  Reform  School  at  Weslborough. 

The  changes  among  the  pupils  are  thus  stated  by  the  super- 
intendent : — 

Boys  in  school  September  30,  1869, 295 

since  committed, 93 

from  school  ship, 4 

returned  by  visiting  agent, 15 

by  masters, 16 

by  officers, 22 

by  parents, 6 

voluntarily, 23 

: 179 

Whole  number  within  the  year, 474 

Boys  removed  from  school,  discharged, 2 

apprenticed  or  on  trial, 115 
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Boyi  on  probation, 74 

tranafeired  to  primary  school, 6 

to  school  ship, 4 

eloped, 10 

died, 2 

213 

Renuuning  September  80, 1870, 261 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  committed  is  given  as  12.13 
years.  The  average  number  for  the  year  has  been  269.1,  com- 
pared with  307  the  previous  year. 

The  superintendent  notes  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  boys 
from  September  30,  1869,  when  there  were  295  to  September 
30, 1870,  when  there  were  261,  attributing  the  decrease,  and 
rightly,  to  the  new  policy  of  placing  boys  in  private  families 
who  can  be  better  provided  for  in  that  way.  He  states  also 
that  tbe  capacity  of  the  institution  is  325,  and  seems  to  regret 
that  ii  is  not  utilized,  as  the  diminished  numbers  involve  no 
proportionate  reduction  in  thecostof  fuel,  supervision,  improve- 
ments and  repairs,  and  of  all  ordinary  expenses  save  food  and 
clothing ;  and  thus  the  cost  of  support  per  capita  is  increased. 
Since,  however,  his  report  was  written,  the  vacant  space  has 
been  filled — as  on  November  30th  there  were  322  inmates,  only 
three  less  than  the  full  capacity.  The  increase  is  due  in  part 
to  transfers  from  the  school  ship  ^^Massachusetts,"  upon  its 
discontinuance. 

Disposal  of  the  JPupiU. 

While  the  average  number  of  pupils  has  been  47  less  than  in 
1869,  the  number  discharged  to  places  or  on  probation  has  been 
much  greater.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  of  placing  the  boys 
in  families  there  are  conflicting  opinions. 

The  superintendent  seems  to  consider  that  where  '^  the  pub- 
lic good  justifies  and  demands  the  arrest "  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers, and  the  judicial  tribunals  ^^  have  adjudged  them  unsafe  to 
be  at  liberty  in  the  several  neighborhoods  where  they  have  been 
arrested,"  they  should  generally  be  held  under  restraint  in 
public  institutions  like  the  Reform  School.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  best  method,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
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case.  The  arrest  and  adjudication  can  be  fairlj  construed  ta 
mean  pnly  that  the  boy  should  be  taken  from  his  former  associa- 
tions, either  to  an  institution  or  to  a  family  where  a  stronger 
and  wiser  hand  shall  guide  him  and  better  influences  surround 
him.  In  some  cases  the  institution  will  be  the  best  destination ; 
in  others  the  family. 

The  superintendent,  criticizing  the  choice  of  a  family  over 
an  institution,  thinks  that  '*'  a  majority  take  boys  for  the  benefit 
they  expect  to  derive  from  them,  rather  than  the  benefit  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  boys,"  though  to  this  rule  he  recognizes  hon- 
orable exceptions.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  general  state- 
ment. Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  family  who  would  not 
otherwise  take  a  boy  but  for  the  material  aid  and  profit  to  be 
derived  from  him^  will  not  do  well  by  him.  If  it  is  pervaded 
by  a  good  moral  tone  and  a  sense  of  justice,  the  self-interest 
will  not  be  a  disadvantage.  The  elements  are  mixed  in  human 
nature,  and  it  may  often  be  trusted,  even  though  with  its  Bigher 
sentiments  much  of  the  earthy  is  incorporated.  Coin  current 
is  the  better  for  its  alloy,  and  this  material  fact  finds  analogies 
in  the  relations  of  life.  Certainly  it  would  not  argue  that  a 
public  institution  was  unsuitable  for  boys  because  the  teachers 
would  he  likely  to  leave  if  their  salaries  were  cut  off.  And  so 
a  good  honest  farmer  may  do  his  duty  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian by  a  boy,  although  in  taking  him  his  motive  was  to  save 
the  expense  of  hiring  an  additional  hand  during  a  part  of  the 
season. 

The  further  suggestion,  that  the  boys  placed  out  will  become 
^'  missionaries  of  evil,"  and  demoralize  the  youth  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods to  which  they  are  sent,  ought  not  to  disturb  the  fears 
of  any.  Let  us  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  moral  power  Id 
the  community,  in  its  schools,  its  churches,  its  family  discipline^ 
and  the  examples  and  teachings  of  the  good,  to  protect  the  com- 
munity against  them.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  a  hard,  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  to  confine  persons,  particularly  children,  not  in 
order  to  reform  them  or  to  deter  them  or  others  from  similar 
offences  afterwards,  but  simply  to  prevent  the  possible  conta- 
gion of  their  influence  and  example. 

The  superintendent,  however,  is  not  inclined  to  press  his 
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Tiew  too  far,  as  he  considers  that  ^'  it  would  be  well  to  continuOi 
with  great  care,  the  distribution  into  private  families,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  State  and  the  good  of  the  boys." 
And  it  may  be  added  that  he  is  always  found  ready  to  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  a  policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  State, 
even  if  his  own  judgment  does  not  accept  it  as  the  best  one. 

One  may  well  hesitate  to  differ  from  an  officer  so  experienced 
and  humane,  and  a  man  so  fair  and  genuine  as  Mr.  Evans,  but 
in  his  close  attention  to  his  appointed  duties  he  may  not  have 
assigned  to  other  departments  of  the  work  of  juvenile  reforma- 
tion their  due  proportion.  And,  after  all,  the  question  between 
aggregation  and  distribution  is  like  that  between  the  centrip- 
etal and  the  centrifugal  forces,  in  the  proper  adjustment  of 
which  the  true  system  consists. 

Physical  and  Financial  Condition. 

There  has  been  considerably  less  sickness  at  the  school  than 
in  1869,  and  it  has  been  mostly  of  a  light  character,  and  has 
resulted  fatally  in  only  two  cases.  Among  the  added  means 
of  cleanliness  and  health  the  physician  and  the  superintendent 
both  note  the  introduction  of  earth-closets,  which  are  working 
satisfactorily  and  proving  a  profitable  investment. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  school  is  good ;  the  trustees 
say,  *^  for  the  first  time  for  several  years  have  the  expenditures 
been  kept  within  the  appropriation.''  While  the  State  supplies 
the  necessary  wants  of  the  institution,  receiving  in  turn  only 
the  small  sums  contributed  by  towns  under  the  law,  and  the 
cash  income  from  labor  and  produce,  the  large  income  of  the 
Lyman  and  Mary  Lamb  Funds  is  available  for  the  purchase  of 
many  things  which  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  pupils 
and  enlarge  the  humanizing  and  reformatory  influences  of  the 
school.  As  appears  from  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  a  sum  exceeding  $800  has  been  supplied  the  past 
year  from  this  income  for  books  and  for  musical  instruments 
and  instruction,  with  great  benefit  to  the  boys. 

The  labor  of  the  boys  has  been  less  remunerative  than  in 
1869,  partly  from  the  diminished  numbers ;  and  the  receipts 
from  the  farm  have  also  been  much  less,  mainly  in  consequence 

so 
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of  the  low  prices  obtained  in  the  market  in  competition  with 
abundant  supplies,  particularly  of  grapes,  from  distant  sources, 
but  partly  from  the  drouth. 

The  State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster. 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  the  following  statis- 
tics are  taken : — 

Number  remaining  October  1, 1869, 189 

Received  since,  committed, 44 

returned  from  indenture, 28 

returned  from  places  of  service, 11 

88 

Whole  number  within  the  year, 222 

Bemoved  during  the  year,  indentured, 47 

supplied  with  places  of  service, 15 

discharged  at  majority, 4     . 

discharged  to  friends, 4 

discharged  as  unsuitable, 6 

delivered  to  Board  of  State  Charities,    ....        1 

escaped, 1 

died, 1 

79 

Number  remaining  September  80, 1870,        ....  148 

The  average  number  at  the  school  for  the  year  has  been  145, 
being  5  more  than  in  1869.  The  admissions  have  been  fewer 
than  last  year,  but  the  removals,  particularly  by  indenture,  have 
been  disproportionately  reduced.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  proposed  change  of  practice  as  foreshadowed  in  the  report 
of  the  institution  for  1869.  It  will  be  observed  that  quite  a 
number  of  pupils  above  18  years  of  age  are  received,  having  left 
places  of  service,  and  others  of  this  age  have  been  furnished 
with  places  of  service.  This  practice  is  justified  by  the  officers 
on  the  ground  that  the  institution  ought  to  furnish  a  temporary 
home  to  those  of  its  former  inmates  who  are  in  need  of  one. 

The  average  age  of  the  present  pupils  is  15  years.  The  age 
at  commitment  of  those  received  within  the  year  has  averaged 
14.07  years.  There  has  been  little  sickness  and  but  one  death 
among  the  pupils. 
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The  Design  of  the  School. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  consists  of  controversial  matter 
relative  to  this  Board,  particularly  excepting  to  passages  in  its 
Sixth  Annual  Report.  As  that  report  covers  a  period  prior  to 
the  present  Secretary's  term  of  office,  it  is  not  deemed  pertinent 
in  this  connection  to  review  the  criticisms  made  by  the  trustees. 

One  position,  however,  taken  by  them  ought  not  here  to  pass 
anquestioned.  it  is  stated  on  pages  4  and  9  that  the  institution 
is  intended  not  for  ^^  viciotis  "  girls,  but  only  for  those  who  are 
**  innocent,"  or  not  "  necessarily  vicious,"  and  **  who  are  for  the 
most  part  only  without  proper  protection,  and  therefore  ex- 
posed." It  is  stated  further,  that  this  view  has  been  impressed 
by  them  upon  the  commissioners  who  have  the  power  of  com- 
mitment, and  that  it  has  been  followed  in  making  discharges. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  view  is  in  conflict  with  the  law. 

The  Resolve  making  the  first  appropriation  (chapter  52, 
1854),  was  for  ^*  the  establishment  of  a  State  Reform  School 
for  Girls,  similar  in  purpose  to  the  State  Reform  School  for 
Boys  at  Westborough."  The  Act  establishing  the  school  de- 
clared its  purpose  to  be  ^^  a  school  for  the  instruction,  employ- 
ment and  reformation  of  exposed,  helpless,  evilrdUposed  and 
vicious  girls,  to  be  called  the  State  Reform  School  for  Girls  " 
(chapter  442,  Acts  of  1855). 

The  General  Statutes  (1860),  chapter  75,  sections  6  and  7, 
authorize  the  commitment  of  a  girl  between  seven  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  to  the  institution,  upon  complaint  and  proof 
^'  that  she  has  committed  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonmenl  other  than  by  imprisonment  for  lifey  or  that  she  is 
leading  an  icUe^  vagrant  or  vicious  life^  or  has  been  found  in 
any  street,  highway  or  public  place  in  circumstances  of  want 
and  sufiering,  or  of  neglect,  exposure,  or  abandonment,  or  of 
beggary ; "  and  it  appearing  *^  that  the  girl  is  a  suitable  subject 
for  said  institution,  and  that  her  moral  welfare  and  the  good  of 
society  require  that  she  should  be  sent  thereto  for  instruction, 
employment  or  reformation,^^  These  terms,  which  distinctly 
declare  the  class  to  be  provided  for  in  the  school,  have  never 
been  qualified  by  any  subsequent  legislation,  and  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  any  public  officers  to  change  them. 
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It  is  assumed  by  the  trustees  that  the  change  of  the  name  of 
the  institution  from  "  The  State  Reform  School  for  Girls,"  to 
that  of  "  The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,"  which  was 
made  by  the  Act  of  March  21, 1856,  effected  a  change  in  the 
purposes  of  the  institution  so  far  as  the  character  of  its  benefi- 
ciaries is  concerned, — and  this  without  any  amendment  of  the 
law  authorizing  commitments.  Tliis  is  an  untenable  position. 
How  can  a  change  of  name  made  in  1856  alter  the  purposes  of 
the  institution  as  declared  in  the  General  Statutes  enacted  in 
1860,  four  years  later  ?  And  again,  how  can  any  change  of 
name,  whether  made  earlier  or  later,  affect  in  the  slightest 
degree  positive  provisions  of  law  regulating  commitments  which 
stand  unrepealed  and  unmodified  ?  Would  the  mere  change 
of  the  name  of  a  "  house  of  correction  "  to  "  a  workhouse  " 
open  the  prison  doors  to  a  single  inmate  or  shut  them  against  a 
new  convict  who  came  within  the  terms  of  commitment  ?  The 
purpose  of  the  change  of  name  was  to  remove  the  stigma  and 
diminish  the  ill-repute  of  a  connection  with  the  school ;  and 
that  is  all  that  the  change  effects. 

With  all  deference  it  is  submitted  that  the  exclusion  of  bene- 
ficiaries which  the  statute  positively  includes  is  the  function  of 
the  legislature  and  not  of  executive  officers. 

The  statistics  of  the  institution  itself  for  the  current  year  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  theory  of  the  trustees — as  of  44  com- 
mitments, 24  were  for  ^^  stubbornness  and  disobedience,"  6  for  an 
"  idle  and  vicious  life,"  8  for  "  larceny,"  3  for  "  vagrancy,"  2  for 
"  disobedience  and  moral  welfare  in  danger,"  and  1  for  "  arson/* 
— against  every  one  of  whom  is  placed  a  term  which  is  more  or 
less  inconsistent  with  the  innocence  which  becomes  childhood. 

The  law  establishing  the  institution  does  indeed  provide  for 
the  admission  of  neglected,  abandoned  and  begging  children, 
and  it  is  sometimes  needed  for  this  purpose.  But  this  does  not 
convert  its  character  from  a  reformatory  into  a  merely  eleemos- 
ynary institution.  There  are  various  voluntary  societies,  con- 
ducted by  men  and  women  of  the  highest  character,  who  are 
glad  to  receive  this  latter  class,  and  some  of  them  have  applied 
to  this  office  for  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  filling 
their  vacant  rooms.    It  is  not  well  for  the  State  to  discourage 
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private  benevolence  by  undertaking  what  it  cannot  itself  do  as 
well,  besides  incurring  the  necessity  of  greater  taxation.  Among 
the  worthy  societies  which  thus  care  for  neglected  girls,  are  the 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  schools  of  which  are  at 
Newton,  the  Springfield  Homo  for  Friendless  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, the  Children's  Friend  Society  at  Worcester,  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  at  Dorchester,  the  New  Bedford  Orphans' 
Home,  and  many  others  which  might  be  named. 

If  the  Industrial  School  is  not  for  criminal  and  vicious  girls, 
where  then  shall  such  be  committed  ?  Under  existing  laws,  if 
not  committed  there,  they  must  be  sent  to  the  common  jail  and 
house  of  correction,  where  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  all  grades 
of  criminals  are  confined.  The  statute,  with  a  benevolent  intent, 
sought  to  shield  them  from  such  a  fate,  and  no  theory  or  fancy 
should  be  permitted  to  defeat  it. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  say  anything  which  will  conflict 
with  further  attempts  for  a  better  classification.  The  earnest 
superintendent  suggests  ^^  the  separation  of  the  more  vicious 
girls  from  those  committed  for  larceny,  disobedience  and  stub- 
bornness" by  the  opening  of  another  house  for  the  purpose ;  and 
his  suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  older  girls,  who 
have  led  a  dissolute  life,  might  with  advantage  be  sent  to  such 
an  institution  as  is  indicated  on  pages  83,  84  of  this  Report, 
when  one  shall  be  created.  Tliis  Board  has  also,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  discipline  of  the  school,  upon  the  application 
of  the  trustees,  transferred  incorrigible  girls  to  the  State  Work- 
house by  virtue  of  section  6,  chapter  206,  Acts  of  18GG. 

Nor  is  it  intended  by  anything  hero  said  to  imply  that  the 
inmates  of  the  Industrial  School  as  a  class  are  matured  in  crime 
and  vice,  or  wanting  in  the  promise  of  a  virtuous  womanhood. 
The  principles  anji  hopes  which  pertain  to  juvenile  ofTences 
have  been  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  and  need  not 
here  be  repeated.  But  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
graduates  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  will  present  a 
better  result  in  mature  life  than  those  of  the  State  Reform 
School  for  Boys. 
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The  Massachusetts  Nautical  School. 
The  report  of  the  institution  furnishes  the  following  facts  : — 

Bo^rs  in  the  School  October  1, 1869, 270 

committed  since, 118 

returned  from  probation  or  elopement, 0 

transferred  from  Beform  School, 4 

126 

Whole  number  for  the  year, .*       .  896 

Bo jB  removed,  shipped  in  revenue,  naval  or  merchant  service,       .  70 

discharged  on  probation, 97 

transferred  to  Reform  School, 4 

to  State  Workhouse, 4 

deserted,        * 8 

died, 2 

180 

Remaining  September  80, 1870, 216 

The  number  of  boys  received  within  the  year  is  less  by  69 
than  the  previous  year,  and  the  commitments  hai^  diminished 
from  188  in  1869,  to  113  in  the  present  year.  The  average 
number  of  boys  on  the  School  Ships  has  been  reduced  from  265 
in  1869,  to  234.66  in  1870.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  has  been  15.36  years. 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  pupils  the  superintendent 
states  that  boys  are  frequently  committed  to  the  school  whose 
physical  disability  unfits  them  for  its  system  and  for  nautical 
life.  He  refers  also  to  the  false  impressions  left  on  the  minds 
of  parents  at  the  time  of  the  commitment,  who  are  led  to  expect 
a  discharge  in  six  or  twelve  months,  regarding  such  a  term  as  a 
sufficient  punishment,  instead  of  viewing  t^e  detention  in  its 
true  light  in  the  way  of  discipline,  instruction  and  guidance. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  average  period  of  detention  should  be 
eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

To  the  same  purport  is  the  observation  of  the  assistant-super- 
intendent in  charge  of  the  ^^  Massachusetts."  When  speaking  of 
the  few  changes  during  the  year  on  board  that  vessel,  he  says  : 
^^  As  a  result  we  find  the  boys  have  made  greater  progress  in 
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their  studies,  and  exhibit  a  more  contented  and  genial  disposi- 
tion ;  showing  plainlj  that  our  former  average  period  of  deten- 
tion may  with  great  profit  be  considerably  increased;"  and 
further,  *^  for  months  the  strongest  desire  of  his  (the  boy's) 
mind,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  will  be  for  his  release  ;  and  it  is 
only  at  a  later  period  tliat  he  comes  to  feel  a  desire  to  merit  his 
discharge  by  good  conduct,  and  to  prepare  himself  by  education 
and  otherwise  for  a  better  manner  of  living." 

The  Act  of  1870,  chapter  402,  authorized  the  Governor  to 
discontinue  one  of  the  vessels  used  by  the  Nautical  School,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  to  sell  the  same.  In  pursuance 
of  this  authority  the  smaller  one,  the  ship  ^^  Massachusetts  "  was 
sold  in  October  for  the  sum  of  $7,200,  the  expenses  of  the 
sale  being  $89.50.  Of  the  89  boys  who  were  upon  the  ship 
September  80, 1870,  or  committed  in  October,  48  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  ship  ^^  George  M.  Barnard,"  and  28  to  the  State 
Reform  School,  and  the  rest,  except  two  deserting,  were  dis- 
charged from  time  to  time.  Captain  Richard  Matthews,  who 
had  been  the  superintendent  since  1861,  resigned  his  office, 
and  Captain-  M.  L.  Eldridge,  the  assistant-superintendent,  who 
had  been  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  *^  Massachusetts,'* 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  The  discontinuance  of  the  *'  Mas- 
sachusetts" was  determined  upon  as  there  was  ample  room 
for  the  boys  upon  the  other  ship,  the  "  George  M.  Barnard,'* 
and  in  the  State  Reform  School ;  and  by  such  transfers  the  cost 
of  their  support  would  be  diminished,  while  equal  opportunities 
for  educating  and  reforming  them  would  bo  provided  in  those 
institutions. 

The  Three  Stale  Reformatories. 

Combining  the  statistics  of  the  three  reformatories  it  appears 
that  the  whole  number  of  new  cases  of  commitment  within  the 
year  has  been  but  250,  against  354  in  1869.  The  average  num- 
ber in  the  schools  has  been  reduced  from  712  to  648.  The 
number  remaining  September  30, 1869,  was  704 ;  on  September 
80, 1870,  it  is  620,  being  84  less.  From  an  examination  of  the 
reports  it  is  observed  that  of  the  children  sent  to  these  institu- 
tions about  three-fifths  had  lost  one  or  both  parents,  and  that 
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nearly  as  large  a  proportion  were  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
average  time  of  detention  at  these  schools,  of  those  removed 
this  year,  is  less  than  two  years,  but  at  the  school  ships  it  has 
been  only  16.8  months,  while  at  Westborough  it  has  been  80.7 
months,  and  at  Lancaster  23.9  months. 

Payments  by  Towns  and  Individuals. 

The  city  or  town  in  which  girls  and  boys  committed  to  the 
reformatories  have  their  ^^  legal  settlement,"  is  required  to  pay 
fifty  cents  a  week  for  their  support,  and  may  recover  the  same 
of  ^^  the  parent,  kindred  or  guardian  liable  to  maintain  "  them. 
(General  Statutes,  chapter  75,  section  24 ;  chapter  76,  sec- 
tion 29.)  The  amount  so  received  from  the  cities  and  towns 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1870,  was  $21,850.32, 
being  but  a  small  part  of  their  current  expenses,  which  amount 
to  $121,265.27.  What  proportion  of  the  amount  paid  by  the 
towns  is  reimbursed  by  the  parents,  kindred  or  guardians,  is  not 
known. 

There  is  no  reason  why  parents  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  children  in  the  reformatories.  The 
duty  of  support  is  imposed  on  them  by  natural  as  well  as  posi- 
tive law,  and  that  duty  still  adheres  to  them  when  their  con- 
duct has  been  such  as,  for  their  own  and  the  common  good,  to 
require  their  removal  from  the  family  roof  to  a  public  institu- 
tion. Juvenile  crime  is  almost  always  more  an  impeachment 
of  the  parent  than  of  the  child ;  and  his  neglect,  or  evil  exam- 
ple and  discipline  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  relieve  him  of  a 
natural  and  legal  duty.  That  is  allowing  him  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  own  wrong.  If  parents  were  required  to  pay  the 
full  current  expenses  of  their  children,  while  inmates  of  such 
institutions,  they  would  not  as  now  be  tempted  to  connive  at 
improper  commitments.  The  parent  is  required  by  law  to  pay 
for  the  full  support  of  an  insane  child  in  a  State  lunatic  hos- 
pital. Why  should  his  liability  be  the  less  for  a  truant,  stub- 
born or  thieving  child  committed  to  a  reformatory  ? 

In  other  States  the  provisions  for  the  support  of  children  in 
the  reformatories  vary.  In  Indiana,  the  parent,  when  procuring 
the  commitment,  unless  for  good  cause  relieved,  is  required  to 
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pay  the  entire  cost,  and  when  so  relieved,  it  is  shared  equally 
by  the  State  and  the  county.  In  New  Jersey  the  committing 
magistrates  have  the  power  to  determine  the  amount  which 
the  parent  shall  pay,  but  the  practice  is  not  to  use  the  power 
except  when  he  places  the  child  in  the  reformatory ;  and  in 
the  same  State  the  municipalities  are  not  chargeable  with 
any  part  of  the  expense.  In  Maine,  cities  and  towns  pay  one 
dollar  per  week  when  a  boy  is  committed  for  truancy, 
or  larceny  for  a  less  amount  than  one  dollar,  and  nothing 
when  they  are  committed  for  any  greater  offence,  but  there  is 
no  claim  against  the  parent.  In  Ohio,  the  parent  when  making 
the  complaint,  is  charged  $1.50  per  week  for  the  child's  board, 
but  nothing  when  he  does  not  make  the  complaint.  No  right 
to  recover  of  the  county,  city  or  town  is  given.  In  Connecticut, 
there  is  no  liability  either  of  municipalities  or  of  parents  to  con- 
tribute for  the  support  of  children  in  reformatories. 

21 
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PART   FIFTH. 
INSTITUTIONS  AIDED  BY  THE  STATE. 


Within  the  year  one  addition  has  been  made  to  this  class  of  in- 
stitutions, viz.:  The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Roxbury. 
The  list  of  the  organizations  now  receiying  aid  from  the  State, 
numbers  fifteen,  and  is  as  follows ;  the  date  of  organization,  the 
amounts  granted  and  the  Acts  authorizing  them  being  appended 
to  the  names : — 


EatabUili*d. 


Approprlatloii. 


AathOTlty. 


The  American  Asylum  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn., 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston,   . 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South 
Boston, 

New  England  Moral  Reform  Society, 
Boston, 

Agency  for  Discharged  Convicts, 
3oston,  .••••• 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots, 
South  Boston,         .... 

House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  Rox- 
bury,      

The  Washingtonian  Home,  Boston,  . 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  Boston,    .        •        • 

Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged 
Female  Prisoners,  Dedham,  . 

Home  for  Friendless  Women  and 
Children,  Springfield,    . 

House  of  the  Grood  Shepherd,  Rox- 
bury,      

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
Northampton,         .... 

Relief  of  Disabled  Soldiers,  Bo6ton,f . 

Total  amount  appropriated,  . 


1816, 

1824, 

1829, 

1840, 

1845, 

1848, 

1851, 
1859, 

1862, 

1864, 

1865, 

1867, 

1867, 


•30,000  00 
6,000  00 

80,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,800  00 

16,500  00 

8,500  00 
6,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

10,000  00 

8,500  00 


9119,800  00 


Acts  191 

Res.    26 

Acta  191 

Res.    53 

Acta  125 

Acts  191 

Res.    28 
Res.    27 

Res.  10 

Res.  6 

Res.  0 

Res.  81 

Acta  191 
Res.  49  &  61 


*  The  appropriation  tn  thA  Olaike  Institatton  Is  In  oominon  with  that  Ibr  tiM  Ammiean 
Aiylom. 
t  InolndiM  Soldien'  ImplQTinent  Baxaaa  and  the  Oommitilon  ibr  fieliaf  of  WmUML  BoUlats. 
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Of  the  above  sums  all  but  that  granted  to  the  House  of  the 
Cood  Shepherd,  which  was  for  buildings,  were  appropriated 
towards  the  general  expenses  of  the  institutions.  In  addition 
to  the  sum  of  $30,000  allowed  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
authority  was  given  bj  Resolve  60,  to  use  for  improvements 
such  portion  of  the  grant  of  1869  for  buildings  as  remained 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Grants  of  State  aid  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
voluntary  societies  and  corporations,  and  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  number  of  such  beneficiaries.  They  have 
often  not  been  granted  upon  any  well-defined  principle,  and  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  individual  pressure  or  an  appeal  to  sym- 
pathy. A  new  application  is  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  is  as 
deserving  as  another  already  granted.  Undoubtedly  State  aid 
to  moral  and  charitable  enterprises  is  as  justifiable  as  aid  to 
private  material  enterprises ;  but  great  caution  is  needed  in  both 
cases.  Without  undertaking  to  indicate  any  severe  and  uni- 
form rule  to  govern  such  grants,  two  suggestions  may  be  made 
as  deserving  of  reflection. 

First.  The  State  should  not  grant  aid  to  societies  whose  main 
object  is  the  education  or  reformation  of  children.  The  State 
has  a  system  of  its  own  for  both  purposes, — its  common  schools 
for  the  education  of  children,  and  its  reformatories  for  their 
reformation.  It  does  not  exclude  voluntary  societies  from  the 
same  field,  but  it  should  do  its  own  work  in  its  own  way. 
Among  many  obvious  objections  to  surrendering  the  duty  to 
them  and  supplying  them  with  its  own  resources,  one  is  enough 
to  conclude  the  question,  and  that  is,  that  the  nurture  of  chil- 
dren by  voluntary  societies  is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
proselyting  purpose,  that  the  State  should  keep  itself  severely 
aloof  from  them. 

Secondly.  The  State  should  not  grant  aid  to  societies  organ- 
ized for  any  charitable  or  reformatory  purpose,  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  one  religious  sect  exclusively.  The  principle  is 
equally  applicable,  whether  the  sect  counts  its  partisans  by  a 
few  hundreds  or  by  millions.  If  anything  in  the  constitution 
or  practice  of  the  society  confines  it  to  the  members  of  one  com- 
munion, it  will  inevitably  become  more  or  less  a  sectarian 
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machine.  The  mingling  of  different  religious  sects  in  its  coun- 
sels and  administration  corrects  this  tendency.  A  violation  of 
these  principles  is  sure  in  the  end  to  provoke  the  most  painful 
of  all  controversies,  one  in  which  political  and  sectarian  inter- 
ests and  passions  are  combined.  If  they  have  been  departed 
from  in  any  previous  grants,  the  sooner  they  are  returned  to, 
the  better  for^our  future  peace  and  security. 

The  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  State  at  this  institution  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  State  pays  9175 
a  year  for  the  board  of  its  beneficiaries  at  this  institution,  and 
a  further  sum  for  clothing. 

For  the  year  ending  September  8, 1870,  the  expenses  for  the 
support  of  Massachusetts  pupils  have  been  $18,781.91,  of  which 
$17,937.50  was  expended  for  board  and  tuition,  and  $844.41 
for  clothing.  These  State  beneficiaries  numbered  during  the 
first  term  104,  and  during  the  second  term  101.  As  in  former 
years,  the  State  pupils  from  Massachusetts  constitute  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  whole  number  at  the  institution,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  facilities  for  instruction  of  deaf 
mutes  now  provided  within  this  Commonwealth. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ^  Boston. 

During  the  year,  4,717  persons  have  been  treated  at  the  in- 
stitution, being  269  more  than  during  the  preceding  year,  of 
whom  3,589  were  treated  for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  1,128  for 
diseases  of  the  ear.  Of  the  whole  number,  869  were  house 
patients.  The  annual  expenses  have  been  $12,033.51  and  the 
receipts  $12,181.60.  The  latter  were  derived  as  follows: 
$5,100.73  from  interest  on  investments,  $845.37  from  paying 
patients,  $6,000  from  the  grant  by  the  State,  and  $87.41  from 
donations.  Alterations  are  being  made  in  the  buildings  which 
will  necessitate  an  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  of  $2,500 
above  the  usual  amount. 

Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  year  this  institution  has  been  undergoing  a  mate- 
rial change,  by  the  erection  of  four  new  dwelling-houses  for 
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pupils,  and  the  alterations  on  the  main  building  to  provide  new 
school  room,  and  by  the  progress  of  other  improvements  on  the 
estate,  which  are  fully  described  in  the  report  of  the  institu- 
tion for  this  year.  This  has  occasioned  a  large  curtailment  for 
the  year  of  the  usual  school  sessions,  necessarily  interrupted. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  has  been  149,  or  five  less  than 
for  the  preceding  year.  There  have  been  25  admissions  of 
pupils  and  80  discharges  during  the  year,  leaving  in  the  institu- 
tion on  the  80th  of  September,  150,  of  which  number  83  were 
boys  and  67  were  girls. 

The  expenditures  of  the  year  have  amounted  to  $173,186.20, 
of  which  only  $35,722.88  was  devoted  to  ordinary  expenses,  the 
large  balance  of  $137,463.32  being  mainly  devoted  to  the  work 
of  improvements. 

The  receipts  are  reported  as  amounting  to  $211,153.39,  of 
which  $125,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State,  $95,000  being 
for  repairs  and  new  buildings.  In  aid  of  the  building,  the  sum 
of  $23,975.01  has  been  subscribed  by  friends  of  the  institution, 
$19,589  has  been  received  from  the  sale  of  land,  $13,977.22 
from  States  and  individuals  on  account  of  pupils,  $22,719.92 
from  the  workshop,  and  the  balance  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  present  valuation  of  the  real  estate  devoted  to  the  uses 
of  the  institution  is  more  than  $250,000,  an  increase  from  last 
year  of  nearly  $100,000.  The  personal  property  has  also 
increased  by  $17,000. 

New  England  Moral  Reform  Society^  Boston. 

The  report  called  for  from  this  organization  has  not  been 
received  at  the  date  of  going  to  press.  If  accessible  in  season, 
it  may  receive  notice  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

Agency  for  Discharged  Convicts, 
This  agency  derives  its  powers  from  the  General  Statutes, 
chapter  179,  sections  63-68,  though  the  amount  of  its  authorized 
expenditures  has  been  since  increased.  The  agent,  Mr.  Daniel 
Russell,  has  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  furnished  to 
discharged  convicts  assistance  as  follows :  to  27,  tools  ;  to  28, 
clothing ;  to  81,  board  while  seeking  employment ;  to  83,  trans- 
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portation  to  homes  or  to  places  where  employment  could  be 
obtained,  and  to  22,  food.  The  whole  expenditure,  inclading 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Russell,  has  been  (12,849.93.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  this  agency  is  doing  a  most  valuable  work. 

The  duty  of  society  to  the  discharged  prisoner  is  demanding 
more  than  ever  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  duties  of 
government  are  intrusted.  An  imperial  commission  was  insti- 
tuted in  France  in  October,  1869,  charged  with  the  inquiry  of 
investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  best  methods  of  aiding 
them.  There  is  an  important  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  for  1869,  pp.  817-349.  In  other  States  than  our  own 
and  in  other  countries  the  duty  has  been  left  to  voluntary 
effort. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Yauihj 

Boston. 

The  trustees  in  their  annual  report,  dated  November  10, 

1870,  say  :— 

"  Our  pupils,  whether  State  beneficiaries  or  private  pupils,  are 
treated  alike.  They  are  well  and  comfortably  clad,  housed  and 
lodged.  They  have  abundance  of  nourishing  food,  and  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  They  are  taught  daily  in  school  and  in  the 
workshop.  They  are  subject  to  gentle  and  kind  discipline,  and 
never  made  to  suffer  any  corporal  pain  for  any  offence  whatever ;  it 
being  well  understood  that  an  attendant  will  be  instantly  dismissed 
who  even  pulls  an  ear,  or  inflicts  any  painful  discipline. 

"  The  pupils  pass  from  ^Ye  to  seven  years  in  this  way ;  and,  by 
force  of  custom,  become  docile,  industrious,  and  regular  in  their 
habits.  They  govern  their  appetites ;  strive  to  obtain  approbation ; 
and  learn  to  reciprocate  kind  feeling  expressed  toward  them.  Kept 
scrupulously  clean  by  frequent  bathing,  they  learn  to  prefer  cleanli- 
ness to  filth.  Tidily  dressed  and  neatly  served  at  table,  they 
acquire  habits  of  propriety  and  good  demeanor.  The  girls  are  ex- 
ercised daily  in  such  housework  or  handiwork  as  they  can  manage. 
The  boys  work  daily  in  the  shop,  and  some  of  them  do  very  well  at 
simple  trades,  like  broom-making. 

'*  The  effect  of  five  or  seven  years,  of  the  most  impressionable 
period  of  life,  passed  under  such  influences  cannot  fail  to  be  good. 
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**  There  is  a  marked  improyement  in  all  cases,  except  there  be 
active  disease ;  and  the  improvement  is  of  a  kind  which  will  prob- 
ably be  seen  in  their  whole  lives.  It  is  still  so  seen  in  many  who 
left  OS  years  ago. 

*^  Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  establishment. 

"  The  number  of  inmates  reported  last  year  was  eighty-seven  ; 
twenty-six  have  entered ;  thirty  have  been  discharged  ;  so  that  the 
present  number  is  eighty-three." 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80, 1870,  were  $20,861.84.  The  account  of  stock,  including 
land,  buildings,  furniture,  provisions,  &c.,  is  $75,894.95. 

House  of  the  Angel  Guardian^  Boston. 

Tlie  receipts  of  the  institution  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  were  $34,031.67,  and  the  expenses  $32,650.07. 
Among  its  receipts,  as  prominent  items,  are  $15,635.61  from 
parents  and  guardians  for  board  and  clothing  of  boys,  $7,911 
from  subscriptions,  $3,500  from  the  State,  and  $3,088  from  con- 
certs given  at  the  House.  Among  the  expenditures  the  promi- 
nent items  are  $16,955.97  for  board  and  clothing  of  boys,  and 
$3,822.80  for  salaries.  The  number  of  inmates  on  May  30, 
1870,  the  date  of  the  last  printed  report,  was  150.  Of  these, 
one-Uiird  or  one-half  are  boys  who  had  entered  on  vicious 
courses,  some  of  whom  are  taken  from  the  courts,  and  the  rest 
were  received  because  there  was  no  other  suitable  place  for 
them.  Parents  or  friends  pay  in  full  or  in  part  towards  the 
support  of  the  greater  number.  The  rector  says  in  his  report, 
that  ^^  all  asylums  for  children  should  be  hotels  or  temporary 
resting  places  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  life." 

The  Washingtonian  Home^  Boston. 

This  institution,  which  has  accomplished  great  good  in  the 
way  of  reforming  inebriates  during  its  twelve  years  of  existence, 
has  had  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1870,  304  dif- 
ferent patients ;  the  average  number  being  22,  and  the  aver- 
age stay  of  each  patient  being  twenty-five  and  a  half  days. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  patients  pay  in  full,  a  few  more  pay  in 
part,  and  the  rest  are  free.    Clerks  and   tradespeople  contri- 
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bute  more  to  the  numbers  than  any  other  occupation.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  Home  have  been  $11,767.90.  Its  main 
receipts  are  $6,000  as  a  grant  from  the  State,  $4,082.72  from 
patients  for  board,  and  $2,049.74  from  rents.  The  president  and 
superintendent  urge  as  before  the  need  of  a  new  and  more 
spacious  building.  Cases  of  reformation  are  given  in  detail. 
Meetings  are  held  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  and  Tuesday  even- 
ings, which  are  open  to  the  public  and  are  addressed  by  the 
patients  and  others.  They  are  said  to  have  been  attended  with 
the  best  efifects. 

The  superintendent  makes  important  statements  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens.  Of  the  success  of  the 
methods  practised  at  the  Home,  he  says : — 

^'  Of  the  three  hundred  and  four  patients  treated  since  my  last 
report,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say,  that  every  one  of  them  has 
been  restored  to  a  good  degree  of  physical  health  before  being  dis- 
charged. We  have  had  twenty-two  cases  of  delirium  tremens  dur- 
ing the  year,  several  of  them  of  a  dangerous  and  alarming  character ; 
but  all  were  happily  rescued  from  the  terrible  fate  that  has  too  often 
swept  the  unfortunate  victims  of  that  fatal  disease  into  untimely 
and  dishonored  graves.  Some  fifty  or  more  patients  were  admitted 
when  in  a  state  closely  bordering  on  delirium,  and  were  only  saved 
from  immediate  attack  by  careful  nursing  and  timely  application  of 
the  needed  remedies." 

The  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children^  Boston. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is,  1.  To  provide  for  women  the 
medical  aid  of  competent  physicians  of  their  own  sex.  2.  To  as- 
sist educated  women  in  the  practical  study  of  medicine.  3.  To 
train  nurses  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  financial  year  hav- 
ing been  changed  so  as  to  end  September  80,  instead  of  Octo- 
ber 31  as  before,  the  report  covers  a  period  of  only  eleven 
months.  During  this  period  189  patients  have  been  admitted* 
to  the  Hospital,  356  attended  at  their  homes  and  8,177  treated 
at  the  dispensary.  Of  the  189  patients  admitted  to  the  Hospi- 
tal, 131  were  discharged  well,  27  improved,  7  unimproved,  4 
died,  and  20  were  in  the  Hospital  at  the  time  the  report  was 
made.    Of  the  189  cases,  114  were  those  of  midwifery.    The 
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current  expenses  appear  to  be  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
Report.  The  need  of  a  new  and  larger  building,  particularly 
for  a  children's  ward,  a  dispensary,  a  lecture-room  for  the  stu- 
dents, and  for  a  greater  number  of  beds,  is  urged.  A  fair  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  object  was  held  during  the 
present  month  of  December,  which  yielded  a  handsome  result. 
The  institution  furnishes  the  only  known  refuge  in  the  State 
for  women  about  to  become  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, and  the  only  opportunity  for  women  medical  students  to 
observe  in  a  hospital  surgical  and  clinical  operations. 

The  Temporary  Asylum  at  Dedham  for  Discharged  Female 

Mrisoners. 

Tliis  institution  is  intended  to  provide  women  discharged 
from  prisons  a  temporary  home  for  a  few  days,  weeks  or  months, 
and  upon  their  leaving  it  to  find  suitable  places  with  families 
for  those  who  give  reasonable  proofs  of  their  purpose  to  lead  an 
honest  life.  The  entire  number  of  beneficiaries  from  the  begin- 
ning to  September  80,  a  period  of  less  than  six  years,  is  338. 
During  the  year  there  were  82  different  inmates.  On  the  date 
named  there  were  15.  Several  of  th'b  inmates  were  received 
immediately  upon  their  discharge  from  the  State  Workhouse. 
The  current  expenses  of  the  year,  including  amount  expended 
for  repairs,  furniture  and  personal  property,  is  $5,069.60.  In 
addition  to  this  sum,  $3,330  was  spent  in  the  construction  of 
new  buildings,  making  total  amount  expended  for  the  year 
$8,890.60.  The  receipts,  besides  those  realized  from  sale  of 
securities  and  interest,  were  $6,641.97,  of  which  $2,500  was 
received  from  the  State,  $2,446.20  from  subscriptions,  dona- 
tions and  legacies,  and  $976.83  from  earnings  of  the  Asylum  and 
products  of  the  farm.  The  institution  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  construction  of  separate  dormitories  for  the  inmates. 
Tlie  managers  in  their  Report,  while  testifying  their  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  their  work,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  disappointment  to  which  individual  cases 
give  rise.  Upon  a  subject  which  they  have  found  in  their 
experience  to  require  new  legislation  they  say  : — 

22 
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^^  We  feel  an  increased  sense  of  the  need  of  legal  power  to  con- 
trol young  persons  bent  on  a  course  of  crime,— of  proper  reforma- 
tories  to  which  they  can  be  sent  for  long  or  indeterminate  periods, 
kept  under  right  influences,  with  constant  religious  and  secular 
instruction. 

'^  We  also  hope  for  a  great  change  in  the  method  of  punishing 
drunkenness.  The  present  system  of  fines  and  short  imprisonment 
does  not  tend  to  reform  the  inebriate,  and  we  shall  welcome  the 
period  when  this  class  of  persons  will  be  kept  under  mild  and 
eflicient  treatment  in  suitable  asylums,  until  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  that  permanent  reformation  has  been  secured. 

"When  our  prisons  shall  thus  become  re/armatorf/y  and  not 
merely  correctional  institutions,  we  shall  feel  that  much  has  been 
accomplished.''  ^ 

The  Springfield  Borne  for  Friendless  Women  and  Children. 

This  institution  has  during  the  year  received  and  cared  for 
as  inmates  101  persons,  of  whom  4-t  were  women  and  57  chil- 
dren. Eight  of  the  women  came  from  the  house  of  correction. 
On  September  30  there  were  26  inmates.  The  expenses 
were  $4,905.30,  of  which  $2,000  was  towards  a  new  building. 
The  receipts  from  the  State,  donations  and  legacies,  with  an 
item  of  $378.79  as  interest,  amounted  to  $5,357.67.  The  pres- 
ent quarters  are  to  be  given  up  in  the  spring  for  a  new  build- 
ing, which  is  now  being  erected.  $20,000  dollars  have  been 
subscribed  for  the  purpose. 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton. 

This  institution  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1870,  the  State 
has  paid  $6,513.16  for  support  of  beneficiaries ;  viz.,  for  tuition 
$6,500  and  for  clothing  $13.16.  The  State  pupils  have  num- 
bered 25  through  the  year.  The  teaching  of  deaf  mutes 
to  articulate  is  the  distinctive  method  of  this  school.  The 
school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  on  November  10, 1869, 
opened  a  special  school  at  No.  11  Pemberton  Square,  with  25 
scholars,  in  which  the  same  method  is  applied.  The  opening 
of  this  school  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Dexter  S.  King.    The  State  contributes  to  the  support  of  this 
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school  under  chapter  200  of  the  Acts  of  1868,  as  amended  by 
chapter  838  of  the  Acts  of  1869.  The  State  pays  $125  a  year 
for  the  board  and  tuition  of  pupils  at  the  Clarke  Institution , 
and  it  pays  a  further  sum  for  clothing. 

Tlie  Report  of  the  Clarke  Institution  made  February  1, 1870, 
says: — 

'<  As  a  still  ftirther  result  of  the  attention  called  to  the  condition 
of  the  dea^  the  number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  under  instruction 
has  been  greatly  increased  at  Hartford  and  elsewhere.  In  1857 
there  were  ninety  Massachusetts  pupils  at  Hartford ;  in  1867  one 
hnndred  and  seventeen, — an  increase  of  twentynseven  in  ten  years, 
or  an  average  of  three  a  year.  In  1869  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  at  Hartford,  twenty-nine  at  Northampton  and 
twenty-five  at  Boston, — total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine, — an 
increase  of  fifty-four  in  two  years,  or  an  average  of  twenty-seven  a 
year." 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

This  office  has  no  information  whether  the  amount  is  likely 
to  be  raised  by  private  subscription  upon  which  the  State  grant 
of  910,000  is  to  take  effect.  The  Committee  on  Finance  re- 
ported the  Resolve  with  the  understanding,  as  stated  in  their 
report,  ^^  from  the  friends  and  managers  of  this  institution  that 
they  will  not  claim  aid  from  the  State  hereafter  if  this  appropri- 
ation is  made  "  (House  Doc.  No.  480). 

The  institution  is  designed  ^*  as  a  refuge  and  reformatory  for 
penitent  and  abandoned  females."  It  occupies  at  present  the 
Eustis  mansion  in  (Boxbury)  Boston.  It  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  society  originating  in 
France  in  1646,  and  organized  with  new  vigor  in  1835  by 
Madame  Pellotier,  superioress  at  Angers.  A  House  was  founded 
ia  New  York  in  February,  1857,  and  another  in  Boston  the 
following  May.  From  the  opening  until  January  1, 1870, 176 
women  and  girls  had  been  received.  During  that  period  the 
expenses  were  $17,897.11.  Of  the  receipts,  $11,382.07  was 
realized  on  fine  sewing,  embroidery,  machine  and  laundry  work, 
and  the  rest  from  donations  and  concerts.  On  a  visit  to  the 
institution  in  September  there  were  90  inmates  who  were  in 
charge  of  a  lady  superioress,  with  an  assistant  and  eighteen 
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sisters.  The  beneficiaries  are  generally  women  and  girls  who 
had  led  dissolute  lives.  Some  of  them  are  quite  young,  hardly 
passed  from  childhood.  Some  remain  in  the  house  perma- 
nently ;  others  for  short  periods,  as  six  months  or  a  year.  A 
printed  report,  covering  a  period  up  to  January  1,  1870,  and 
stating  its  history  and  work,  has  been  issued. 

Relief  of  Disabled  Soldiers. 

In  addition  to  the  State  aid  referred  to  on  pages  108  and  109 
of  this  Report,  Resolves  47,  51  and  68  make  further  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  disabled  soldiers.  The  first  Resolve  named 
appropriates  $2,500  to  the  Disabled  Soldiers'  Employment  Bu- 
reau, of  which  $2,469.71  had  been  expended  by  September  80. 
The  leading  items  are  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  inci- 
dental expenses  in  finding  employment  and  transportation  of 
men  to  their  places,  the  expense  of  the  Soldiers'  Messenger 
Corps  and  charity  to  destitute  soldiers.  Employment  has  been 
found  for  794  men,  47  of  whom  had  lost  a  limb  in  tlie  service, 
885  had  been  otherwise  wounded,  801  were  suffering  from 
other  disability,  and  61  were  able-bodied.  A  more  deserving 
class  now  seek  the  aid  of  the  bureau  than  formerly,  many  of  whom 
had  done  their  best  in  trying  to  pursue  their  old  employment, 
but  finding  themselves  unable  to  do  so  had  sought  lighter  work. 
The  Soldiers'  Messenger  Corps,  organized  in  the  city  of  Boston 
for  carrying  letters  and  parcels,  consists  of  24  one-armed  or 
otherwise  badly  disabled  soldiers,  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
have  been  members  since  its  organization  in  September,  1865. 
They  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence  and  are  trusted  with  re- 
sponsible charges.  Such  a  bureau,  while  failing  in  other  cities, 
has  proved  a  success  in  this  case. 

Under  Resolve,  chapter  68,  the  surgeon-general  has  expended 
*'  under  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  council,  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  disabled  soldiers  and  the  families  of  the  slain," 
the  sum  of  $2,139.87  since  the  date  of  said  Resolve,  leaving  a 
balance  in  his  hands  of  $1,582.55. 

The  surgeon-general's  bureau  has  during  the  year,  as  before, 
been  occupied  in  preparing  and  forwarding  the  claims  of  sol- 
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diers  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  pensions,  arrears 
of  pay  and  other  claims. 

The  association  known  as  the  Discharged  Soldiers'  Home, 
failing  in  an  application  to  the  legislature  at  the  last  session  for 
further  aid,  was  formally  dissolved  at  a  meeting  held  June  10. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  recognizing  donations  from  citizens 
exceeding  830,000  in  money,  besides  several  thousand  dollars 
in  furniture  and  supplies  for  the  sick,  the  free  grant  by  the  city 
of  Boston  of  a  building  for  eight  years,  and  of  cash  appropria- 
tions valued  in  all  at  about  $28,000,  and  the  gratuitous  profes- 
sional services  of  Drs.  Ayer,  Sheldon  and  Lamson. 

Resolve,  chapter  51,  approved  June  2,  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  ^'  a  commission  of  three  persons  to  make  provision  for 
the  proper  care  of  such  disabled  soldiers  as  have  served  in  Mas- 
sachusetts regiments  and  are,  in  their  judgment,  proper  objects 
of  the  charity  of  the  State  ;  and  for  this  purpose  such  soldiers 
may  bo  located  and  provided  for  in  the  Discharged  Soldiers' 
Home  in  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  or  other 
proper  places,  excluding  almshouses ;  the  commissioners  in 
locating  said  soldiers,  having  a  humane  reference  to  their  being 
near  their  homes  and  friends ; "  and  for  this  purpose  the  Re- 
solve appropriated  $6,000.  The  Home  was  first  located  on 
Springfield  Street  in  Boston,  but  subsequently  was  removed  to 
the  building  used  by  the  city  of  Roxbury,  prior  to  its  annexation 
to  Boston,  as  its  almshouse  and  now  the  property  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  Upon  this  commission  Henry  B.  Peirce,  William  B. 
Sears  and  George  S.  Ball  were  appointed. 

From  August  1  to  December  1  the  commission  expended 
$2,404.09,  of  which  $1,962.01  was  paid  for  the  support  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  at  the  building  occupied  by  the  association  of 
the  Discharged  Soldiers'  Home  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  in 
June  last.  Mr.  Rice,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Home, 
still  remains  ui  charge.  Upon  a  visit  in  September  there  were 
23  inmates,  and  the  number  sometimes  reaches  80.  The 
weekly  cost  of  support  is  tibout  $4.50. 

As  the  National  Asylum  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  at 
Togus  Springs  is  open  to  soldiers  enlisted  in  this  State,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  briefly  its  leading  features.     Its  name  indicates 
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its  purpose.  It  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  volunteer 
soldiers.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  and  the  current 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  United  States  from  a  miscellane- 
ous fund  consisting  of  military  fines,  unclaimed  pensions  and  the 
like.  The  site  is  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Augusta, 
Maine,  and  is  reached  from  that  city  or  Gardiner  by  highway. 
It  was  formerly  a  resort  for  invalids  and  others.  At  the  time 
of  the  purchase  there  were  upon  it  large  wooden  buildings, 
used  for  hotel  purposes,  which  wore  burned  down  in  1867. 
For  the  first  purchase  of  1,000  acres,  850,000  were  paid,  and 
for  another  of  200  acres  $1,300  were  paid.  Substantial  build- 
ings of  brick  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  They 
will  accommodate  600  inmates.  The  number  of  soldiers  actu- 
ally resident  there  generally  ranges  from  850  to  400.  Of  the 
344  inmates  on  November  1, 1869,  218  were  of  foreign  and  96 
of  native  birth.  Of  the  entire  number,  183  had  enlisted  from 
New  York,  66  from  Massachusetts,  46  from  Pennsylvania,  24 
from  Maine,  and  the  remaining  25  from  other  States. 

About  one-half  of  the  beneBciaries  are  in  receipt  of  pensions, 
ranging  from  $25  to  $2  a  month,  the  greater  number  receiving 
$15  per  month.  The  right  to  appropriate  a  pension  is  transferred 
to  the  government  on  admission,  but  it  is  not  exercised.  The 
inmates  are  paid  for  any  labor  they  perform.  Farm  hands 
receive  80  cents  a  day,  which  amounts  in  some  cases  to  $20  a 
month,  and  on  an  average  to  $15.  In  the  shoe  shop,  which  was 
opened  on  May  1, 1870,  $15  is  paid  on  an  average  as  monthly 
wages.  Musicians  receive  generally  $6  per  month,  and  some- 
times $8.  For  the  month  of  August,  1870,  $1,443.04  was  paid 
or  credited  to  the  men  for  labor,  the  highest  amount  to  any  one 
being  $30. 

Each  inmate  is  furnished  with  a  uniform  suit  of  clothes  on 
admission,  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  food  ap- 
peared excellent  in  kind  and  variety.  There  is  a  reading-room, 
provided  with  31  daily  and  190  weekly  newspapers.  The 
library  contains  nearly  2,000  volumes!  A  school  is  taught  by 
the  chaplain. 

The  officers  have  much  to  do  in  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor 
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to  the  inmates,  who  in  efforts  to  procure  it  exhibit  an  ingenuity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  Deputy  Governor  commanding  is  Colonel  William  S. 
niton,  formerly  of  the  Twenty-Second  Regiment  of  Infantry 
of  this  State. 

Applications  by  the  soldiers  of  Massachusetts  regiments  for 
admission  to  the  National  Asylum  may  be  made  through  the 
surgeon-general  of  the  State. 

The  recent  legislation  giving  State  aid  to  disabled  soldiers, 
and  the  amount  expended  for  this  purpose  each  year,  are 
stated  on  pages  108  and  109  of  this  Report. 

In  relation  to  State  aid  and  other  provision  for  discharged 
soldiers,  the  surgeon-general  says : — 

"It  shonld  be  remembered,  however,  by  the  applicants  under 
this  law,  and  by  all  others  who  seek  consideration  from  having 
been  in  service,  that  no  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  re- 
leases the  good  soldier  from  the  obligation  which  he  still  owes  to 
society,  as  a  citizen,  to  be  thrifty  and  temperate  in  his  habits,  mak- 
ing the  most  of  what  is  still  spared  to  him,  not  forgetting  that 
whilst  the  State  will  ever  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  her  sons  in  the  defence  of  our  common  country, 
it  is  not  bound  to  regard  the  false  sentimentality  of  those  unwilling 
to  discriminate,  or  to  heed  the  advice  of  a  mistaken  philanthropy.'' 
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PART    SIXTH. 
PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES. 


I.    Municipal  Pbisons. 

In  relation  to  municipal  prisons,  as  guard-houses,  lock-ups, 
and  workhouses,  the  Secretary  has  no  special  informatioii  to 
communicate  or  suggestions  to  offer.  Visits  have  been  made 
to  some  of  them,  and  from  the  chief  one  of  the  number,  the 
Boston  House  of  Industry,  regular  returns  are  received  as 
required  by  law.  From  the  weekly  and  the  annual  returns  the 
few  statistics  here  given  are  derived. 

The  expenses  of  the  House  of  Industry  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1870,  were  $48,098.82.  The  sum  of  18,827.74 
^  was  earned  by  the  inmates  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
persons  September  80, 1869,  was  453 ;  and  on  September  80, 
1870,  487.  The  average  during  the  year  was  419,  being  a 
decrease  of  20  from  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  House  of  Industry,  a  criminal  institution,  and  the  alms- 
house, a  pauper  institution  are  under  the  same  roof  and  man- 
agement at  Deer  Island.  Upon  the  same  island  is  the  House  of 
Reformation.  The  city  government  is  now  considering  the  proj- 
ect of  building  a  new  almshouse  upon  the  same  island,  as  the 
present  accommodations  are  inadequate.  Humanity  and  public, 
policy  forbid  such  an  association  of  paupers  with  those  whose 
vicious  and  immoral  lives  or  criminal  conduct  have  required 
their  commitment  to  a  workhouse  or  penal  institution.  Nor  is 
it  right  for  a  city  to  insulate  its  virtuous  poor  by  placing  them 
where  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  their  relatives  or  friends  to 
visit  them,  particularly  when  a  municipality  has  ample  territory 
within  its  limits  suitable  for  an  almshouse.  The  House  of  Cor- 
rection might  well  be  transferred  to  Deer  Island,  but  the  alms- 
house should  be  removed  from  a  locality  which  is  stamped  with 
a  penal  reputation. 
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n.    County  Prisons. 

The  total  number  of  jails  in  the  State  in  use  is  19,  and  of 
houses  of  correction  15.  Their  location  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  tables.  Where  the  jail  and  house  of  correction 
are  in  the  same  building,  the  distinction  as  to  place  and  build- 
ing becomes  nominal.  They  therefore  make  in  all  twenty -one 
county  prisons.  The  expediency  of  reducing  them  to  a  smaller 
number  of  district  prisons  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the 
expense,  increasing  the  revenue  from  the  labor  of  prisoners, 
and  introducing  improved  methods  of  prison  administration, 
has  been  referred  to  in  another  connection.    (^Ante^  p.  101.) 

A  new  prison  for  Berkshire  County  at  Pittsfield,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  at  Lenox,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  on  January  1, 1871.  The  cost  is  about  $200,000.  It 
has  100  cells,  of  which  24  are  for  women.  It  is  so  erected  that 
24  more  cells  can,  when  needed,  be  added  to  the  wing  for  men 
prisoners  without  enlarging  the  ground  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing or  changing  its  exterior.  The  cells  are  each  six  feet  wide 
by  eight  feet  deep,  and  eight  feet  four  inches  high.  Four  of 
the  cells  are  for  solitary  confinement,  and  these  are  in  the  base- 
ment. The  central  structure,  which  is  54  feet  and  four  inches 
by  53  feet  and  four  inches,  furnishes  on  the  principal  story  a 
guard-room  and  chapel,  and  on  the  second  story  a  hospital  for 
men  prisoners.  The  building  contains  work-rooms,  bath-rooms, 
women's  hospital  and  matron's  room,  apartments  for  storage,  and 
a  dwelling-house  for  the  jailer.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  sup- 
plied with  gas  and  water  throughout.  The  information  here 
given  is  derived  from  Mr.  Louis  Weissbein,  the  architect. 

Finance. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  county  prisons  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1870,  is  reported  as  $289,806.02,  or 
927,000  less  than  for  the  year  previous.  At  the  same  time  the 
cash  receipts  from  the  labor  of  prisoners  amount  to  $114,- 
339.46,  or  about  95,000  more  than  in  1869,  leaving  the  balance 
agamst  the  prisons  as  a  whole  $175,466.56,  or  $32,000  less  than 
in  1869. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  salaries  have  slightly  increased, 
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there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  paid  for  pro- 
visions, which  is  $116,723.69  this  year,  against  8125,576.87  the 
preceding  year;  for  clothing,  which  is  $12,542.69  this  year, 
against  $21,454.90  the  preceding  year;  and  for  fuel  and  lights, 
which  is  $35,175.15  this  year,  against  $44,058.08  the  preceding 
year. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  far  the  larger  part  of  the  income  from 
labor,  as  well  as  three-fifths  of  the  increased  income  of  tho  pres- 
ent year,  has  been  earned  at  the  Boston  House  of  Correction, 
though  gains  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  smaller  prisons. 
The  Boston  House  of  Correction  is  also  the  only  county  prison 
in  which  the  income  from  labor  overbalances  the  expenses  of 
the  prison  ;  and  this  is  true  of  this  prison  this  year  for  the  first 
time. 

The  amount  reported  as  expended  for  instruction  is  made  up 
of  the  salary  of  chaplain,  books  purchased,  stationery,  etc.  No 
part  of  it  was  appropriated  to  any  secular  school. 

The  details  of  expenditure  at  each  prison  are  given  in  Table 
IX.,  which  follows. 
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Miscellaneous  Statistics. 

These  are  presented  in  Table  X.  prepared  from  the  returns 
to  this  office.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  date  of 
1869  the  number  in  confinement  October  1, 1870,  is  consider- 
ably increased,  there  being  34  more  in  the  jails  and  124  more 
in  the  houses  of  correction.  The  average  number  for  the  year 
in  the  jails  has  been  473.09,  and  in  the  houses  of  correction 
1,238.68,  an  aggregate  of  1,711.77  for  the  county  prisons. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  tlie  jails  has  been  7,850,  or 
687  more  than  for  1869 ;  and  to  the  houses  of  correction  5,417, 
an  increase  of  447.  These  commitments,  however,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  jails  by  only  6,629  different  persons^  and  in  the 
houses  of  correction  by  4,713  different  persons.  What  portion 
of  these  11,342  persons  as  reported  have  appeared  both  in  the 
jails  and  in  houses  of  correction  within  the  year,  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  large. 

The  number  of  commitments  for  non-payment  of  fines  and 
costs  has  increased  eleven  per  cent,  during  the  year,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  paid  fines  and  costs  at  the  prisons  has 
increased  in  as  large  a  proportion;  but  there  is  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  amount  received  from  this  source  at  the  prisons. 

The  tables  of  the  Prison  Abstract  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report  will  supply  many  facts  relative  to  the  prison  population 
which  cannot  be  given  here. 
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Tablk  X. — Showinff  the  Ifumber  in  Prison  <U  certain  Dcttety  in 
the  several  Counties  of  Massachusetts  /  with  other  Statistics. 


NUITBKB  IH  PSIBOH. 

No.  of  Prlaonen 
Vaccinated. 

No.  com*tted  for 
non-payment  of 
Finea  and  Costa. 

No.  who  paid 
Final  and  Ooata. 

11 

1 ' 

if 

PRISONS. 

Octl, 

1889. 

Apr.  1, 
1870. 

Octl, 
1870. 

^56 
0-1 

Barnstable  County, 
Barnstable  Jail, 
"      H.  of  Cor., 

- 

1 

1 

3 

[•AIL 

4 

2 

•89  70 

60 

Berkshire  County, 
Lenox  Jail, 

"      H.  of  Cop.,  . 

12 
19 

3 

28 

16 
30 

I   88 

40 

9 

182  15 

110 

Bristol  County, 
New  Bedford  Jail,  . 
"       H.  of  Cor., 
Taunton  Jail, . 

8 

111 
6 

6 

114 

11 

10 

120 

9 

1 103 
11 

I224 
121 

1 
71 

88 

60  20 
822  48 
858  64 

^420 

Dukes  County, 
Edgartown  Jail, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

. 

Essex  County, 
Ipswich  H.  of  Cop., 
Lawrence  Jail, 

"      H.  of  Cor., 
Newburyport  Jail,  . 
Salem  Jail, 

61 
51 
72 
6 
39 

87 
15 
87 
6 
34 

65 
33 
69 
14 
51 

72 

56 

291 

13 
197 

4 

68 

5 

57 

188  80 

865  00 

69  90 
779  82 

225 
250 

50 

Franklin  County. 
Greenfield  Jail, 
"      H.  of  Cor., 

1 

3 
4 

1 
4 

}• 

15 

9 

147  86 

25 

Hampden  County. 
Springfield  Jail, 
"      H.  of  Cor., 

8 
60 

17 
80 

24 
71 

}- 

433 

98 

1,010  41 

185 

Hampshire  Cotmty, 

Northampton  Jail,  . 

"      H.  of  Cor., 

11 
24 

7 
23 

10 
19 

}  - 

67 

47 

548  72 

850 

MUldUsex  County, 
Cambrid«!e  Jail, 

**      H.  of  Cop., 
Lowell  Jail,    . 

38 

205 

40 

11 
206 
•39 

32 

238 
55 

5  ! 

640 
249 

289 
99 

2,940  68 
1,015  08 

285 

Nantucket  County, 
Nantucket  Jail, 

**      H.  of  Cor., 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,     1 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  X. — Conclnded. 
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a 

10 

8 
8 
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20 

}- 

36 

13 

245  95 
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Suffolk  Comntg. 
BmEod  Jul,     . 
"      H  of  Cor,  . 

219 
425 

200 
4a4 

218.'! 
407 

160 

8,138 
162 

'■°8'8' 

11,083  33 
968  5S 

L 

Woret$la-  County. 
FitcbbBTE  Jail, 

"      H.  of  Cor., 
Worcester  Jail, 

"      H.  of  Cor., 

10 
40 
23 
68 

6 
44 
13 

78 

6 
67 

16 
106 

!■; 

130 
623 

45 

im 

707  87 
2,228  65 

354 
474 

Toudt,      . 

i,m 

1,644 

1,807 

494 

6,475'2,191 

t25,482  72 

4,131 

Vw. :— in  JailB, 

H.  of  Cor., 

485 
1,164 

406 
1,238 

519 

1,288 

JUana^ement  of  the  Cauntg  PrUmu. 

PritoH  Labor. — There  is  no  labor  in  the  houses  of  correction 
at  Plymonth,  Greenfield,  and  Barnstable.  None  would  be 
practicable  in  the  one  last  named.  Upon  a  visit  in  July  last, 
only  one  inmate  was  found,  and  his  term  was  to  expire  the 
oext  day.  At  the  superior  court  held  at  Greenfield  during  the 
past  Bummer,  convicts  wore  sentenced  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion at  Springfield,  as  no  work  was  provided  ia  the  one  at 
Greenfield.  Work  was  given  up  in  the  house  of  correction  at 
Plymoath  in  November,  1869.  It  has  an  aver^;e  of  about 
twelve  inmates,  and  sometimes  reaches  twenty. 

The  labor  of  prisoners  is  generally  contracted  for  by  private 
parties,  bat  in  four  houses  of  correction,  viz.:  at  East  Cam- 
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bridge,  New  Bedford,  Fitchburg  and  Northampton,  it  is  per- 
formed on  account  of  the  county. 

The  highest  amount  paid  by  a  contractor  is  in  the  house  of 
correction  at  South  Boston,  being  80  cents  a  day  for  the  men ; 
but  he  is  not  required  to  take  stupid  prisoners,  or  those  whose 
sentences  are  for  less  than  four  months.  He  is  allowed  to 
take  those  of  a  less  term,  if  on  account  of  previous  training  or 
other  reasons,  he  desires  to  have  them.  They  are  employed 
in  making  shoes  and  brushes.  Prior  to  the  present  contract, 
which  has  existed  for  two  years,  the  amount  paid  was  60  and 
45  cents  a  day.  Seventy  cents  a  day,  on  an  average,  is  realized 
from  the  labor  of  women  who  are  employed  on  job  work.  The 
sewing-machines  are  run  by  steam.  Labor  can  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  at  this  prison  than  in  other  counties,  as  there  is 
a  larger  number  of  prisoners,  generally  over  400,  and  the  aver- 
age length  of  sentences  is  presumed  to  be  longer.  There  is 
also  more  method  and  discipline  than  in  most  of  the  county 
prisons. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Worcester,  the  contractor  now 
pays  28  cents  a  day,  instead  of  20  cents,  as  before  June  last. 
He  can  refuse  none  who  are  able  to  work.  The  labor  is  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  boots. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Springfield,  the  labor  is  hired 
under  a  contract  of  peculiar  terms.  The  contractor  pays 
$8.80  a  quarter,  viz. :  $33.20  a  year  for  each  prisoner,  which 
amounts  to  a  little  over  10  cents  for  each  secular  day.  But 
the  amount  is  paid  on  each  convict,  whether  he  is  able  to  work 
or  not.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  element  of  chance  enters  very 
much  into  such  a  contract,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  such 
provisions  were  chosen.  Prior  to  January  1,  1870,  $5.30  for 
each  quarter  or  three  months  was  paid  for  each  convict.  The 
work  is  upon  carpet  slippers. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Lawrence  the  labor  is  hired  at 
20^  cents  per  day,  by  a  contract  made  in  February  last,  before 
which  the  rate  was  14  cents.  The  contractor  is  not  required 
to  take  those  under  14  years,  or  those  who  are  infirm.  The 
work  is  upon  boots  and  children's  shoes. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Ipswich  the  contraotor  pays  28 
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cents  a  day.  Before  February  last  the  rate  was  14  cents.  The 
work  is  upon  children's  shoes.  He  is  required  to  take  aAnale 
convicts  except  the  infirm  and  those  under  14  years.  Convicts 
also  do  farm  work,  raising  vegetables  for  the  county  on  land 
belonging  to  it. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Dedham,  the  contractor  pays 
20  cents  a  day.  He  is  required  to  take  all  prisoners  who  are 
not  blind,  however  brief  the  sentence.  The  work  is  upon 
women's  shoes.  Before  November  1,  1869,  the  date  of  the 
present  contract,  43  cents  was  paid,  but  the  contractor  failed 
after  holding  it  six  months.  Prior  to  that  contract,  12}  cents 
was  paid. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  East  Cambridge,  brushes  are 
made  on  account  of  the  county,  the  contract  system  having 
been  given  up  nine  years  ago.  There  were  90  prisoners  at 
work  in  the  shop  on  the  day  of  a  visit  in  July.  What  is  real- 
ized from  the  labor  of  prisoners  per  day  was  not  ascertained  on 
inquiry. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  New  Bedford,  baskets  are  made 
on  account  of  the  county.  Oak  butts  are  purchased  at  $20  per 
cord,  and  all  the  work  of  making  the  baskets  from  this  material 
is  done  on  the  premises.  The  machinery  cost  $400.  From 
35  to  38  men  are  employed  in  this  manufacture.  The  rest  of 
the  prisoners  are  employed  in  making  shoes.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  is  realized  from  the  prisoners  employed  in  these 
branches  of  industry  40|  cents  a  day.  Their  labor  has  not 
been  hired  out  for  several  years. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Northampton,  a  few  prisoners, 
from  7  to  15,  are  employed  in  weaving  baskets  for  the  county. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Fitchburg,  chairs  are  seated 
for  the  county,  with  a  probable  result  of  about  80  cents  a  day 
to  each  working  prisoner. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Lenox,  chair-seating  was  the 
last  work  done,  and  that  was  given  up  last  spring.  Before  that 
time  it  had  been  intermittent.  Ten  or  twelve  men  work  on 
the  jailer's  farm,  for  whose  service  50  cents  a  day  was  to  be 
paid.  With  the  opening  of  the  new  prison  at  Pittsfield  a  better 
syBtem,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  adopted. 
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Tli^se  memoranda  of  the  industrial  systems  at  the  houses  of 
corrMion,  were  taken  on  the  occasions  of  personal  visits,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  verified  by  correspondence.  They 
do  not  assume  to  give  complete  information  as  to  details,  but 
are  believed  to  have  substantial  correctness. 


Readings  Matter. — The  practice  differs  in  the  prisons  with 
reference  to  the  admission  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In 
some,  as  at  South  Boston  and  East  Cambridge,  none  are  ad- 
mitted except,  perhaps,  some  religious  monthlies,  which  contain 
no  news  of  the  day.  In  others  all  are  admitted  indiscriminately, 
or  nearly  so,  and  where  this  is  the  practice  there  accumulates, 
in  most  of  the  cells,  a  pile  of  sensational  weeklies,  some  of  which 
in  stories  and  cuts  are  worse  than  sensational.  The  cuts  are 
soon  transferred  to  the  walls  of  the  cells.  The  true  practice 
lies  between  the  two.  All  sensational  newspapers  which,  in 
pictures  or  tales,  are  suggestive  and  exciting  to  an  evil  im- 
agination, or  contain  police  court  trials,  should  be  rigidly  ex- 
cluded. But  others  which  are  high-toned  and  give  the  general 
news  of  the  day,  such  as  the  religious  weeklies  and  others  which 
are  allowed  in  households  where  the  morals  of  children  are 
cared  for,  may  well  be  admitted.  The  mind  of  the  prisoner  is 
kept  in  a  healthier  condition  by  not  being  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  knowledge  of  current  events. 

In  the  conference  of  the  wardens  at  the  National  Congress  of 
Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline,  at  Cincinnati,  one  of 
them  stated  that,  during  the  investment  of  Metz,  a  prisoner  who 
had  lived  in  that  city,  called  for  him  and  earnestly  inquired  in 
relation  to  the  war.  He  listened  eagerly  to  the  narration  of 
the  course  of  events,  and  of  the  incidents  of  the  siege.  One  is 
reminded  of  that  exquisite  story  inspired  by  our  civil  war, 
"  The  Man  without  a  Country,"  which  narrates  the  anguish  and 
wasting  away  of  a  young  officer  in  the  navy,  forbidden  all 
knowledge  of  his  native  land,  her  trials  and  her  successes  and 
her  marvellous  progress  in  arts,  numbers  and  territory.  The 
human  mind  needs,  and  particularly  in  prison,  the  nutriment 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  passing  events,  and  should  not 
be  entirely  shut  out  from  it,  except  for  the^violation  of  rules. 
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Secular,  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction, — As  far  as  known 
there  is  no  secular  instruction  provided  in  any  of  the  county 
prisons.  Such  instruction  forms  a  necessary  part  of  any  system 
of  prison  discipline  which  seeks  the  reformation  of  convicts.  Its 
importance  is  the  more  manifest  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
majority  need  such  education,  and  are  less  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

The  house  of  correction  at  South  Boston  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  chaplain  is  supported  by  his  salary.*  In  other  coun- 
ties the  salary  varies  from  $400  to  $76  for  the  year.  Too  often 
in  the  selection,  the  desire  to  aid  some  superannuated  or  re- 
tired clergyman,  predominates  over  the  desire  to  find  one  who 
is  specially  called  to  minister  unto  prisoners.  The  services  are 
usually  held  early  in  the  morning  on^Sundays,  as  at  nine,  A.M., 
and  last  an  hour,  sometimes  only  half  an  hour.  The  prisoners 
then  go  to  their  cells  and  there  remain  for  the  day, — a  monoton- 
ous day  indeed.  If  there  is  a  Sunday  school,  its  session  takes 
place  at  the  close  of  the  services.  In  the  house  of  correction  at 
South  Boston  there  are  services  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
of  Sunday.  In  the  prisons  at  Worcester  and  Springfield  there 
is  preaching  in  one  part  of  the  day  and  a  Sunday  school  in  the 
other.  But  elsewhere,  if  there  are  two  exercises,  one  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  other.  As  a  general  rule,  though  to  this 
there  may  be  eifteptions,  the  chaplains  are  not  accustomed  to 
visit  the  prisoners  at  their  cells,  or  to  give  any  attention  to  them, 
except  to  conduct  the  congregate  services  on  Sundays.  In  the 
prisons  at  Fitchburg,  Northampton  and  Greenfield  there  are  no 
chaplains. 

There  ought  to  be  exercises  at  two  different  parts  of  Sunday, 
one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Of  these,  one  may 
well  be  a  Sunday  school.  The  vacancy  of  the  long,  unbroken 
day  in  the  cell,  after  the  early  morning  service,  ought  to  be  better 
filled.  The  objection  to  the  two  services  is,  that  they  would 
require  the  attendance  of  the  prison  officers,  who  need  relief. 
This,  it  would  seem,  could  be  properly  arranged  by  details,  and 
in  those  prisons  where  the  sheriff  is  the  master  and  jailer  there 
would  be  no  difficulty,  as  he  is  not  accustomed  to  be  in  close  at- 

^  He  also  officuttes  at  the  Insane  Hospital  at  South  Boston* 
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tendance  on  the  prison,  and  could,  during  such  a  service,  take 
the  immediate  charge.  If,  also,  more,  assistants  are  needed, 
then  they  should  be  employed.  The  good  of  prisoners  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  official  convenience. 

Why  is  it  that  so  little  is  done  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
prisoners,  as  compared  with  the  effort  for  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  others  ?  In  churches  on  Sundays  there  are,  including 
the  Sunday  school,  three  and  often  four  services  ;  and  the  cler- 
gyman visits  his  people  on  secular  days.  But  the  prisoners  are 
limited  to  one  meagre  service  on  Sundays,  if  even  that  is  given, 
and  in  most  prisons  are  neglected  morally  on  other  days.  For 
this  difference  two  reasons  might  be  suggested.  One  is,  that 
they  are  past  hope  and  effort ;  but  that  is  a  theory  which  religion 
and  humanity  alike  reject.  The  other  is,  that  they  are  so  much 
better  than  others,  that  they  do  not  need  equal  counsel  and  ex- 
hortation ;  a  theory  which  their  condition  repels. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  anxious  question,  whether  the  Christian 
world,  and  particularly  the  Christian  ministry,  have  given  to 
the  subject  anything  like  the  proportionate  attention  which  it 
deserves.  The  visitation  of  prisoners  is  an  ^early  and  lasting 
tradition  of  the  Christian  Church.  Heathenism  threw  away  as 
refuse  the  unfortunate  and  the  criminal :  but  Christianity  en- 
joined as  the  first  of  duties  to  '^  gather  up  tlm  fragments  that 
remain,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  a  command  which  has  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  material  import.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  in  529, 
assigned  to  the  bishops  the  supervision  of  prisons,  which  they 
were  to  visit  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  days  of  Christ's 
Passion.  For  many  years  the  great  teacher  and  moralist,  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  was  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Prison,  teaching  in  its  Sunday  school,  addressing  the  prisoners, 
and  conversing  individually  with  them.  Few  biographical  por- 
traitures are  more  impressive  than  that  given  of  him  in  these 
persevering  toils.*  As  chairman  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  he 
prepared  seven  annual  reports,  and  remained  several  years 
longer  connected  with  it.  With  the  new  system  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  introduced,  the  prison  became  both  a  paying  and 
a  reforming  institution,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 

*  Memoirs  of  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  by  his  Sons,  Vol.  11,  pp.  339-350. 
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torj  prisons  in  the  country.  One  or  two  clergymen  are  still 
upon  the  board  of  inspectors.  It  would  be  well,  if,  on  all  such 
boards,  there  was  some  member  whose  calling  and  tastes  led 
him  particularly  to  look  after  the  moral  and  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  inmates. 

Special  Privileges  of  Untied  Slates  Prisoners  in  County 
Prisons. — ^The  peculiar  consideration  given  to  United  States 
prisoners  in  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  deserves  criticism. 
They  are  treated  in  a  privileged  manner,  not  pursued  in  other 
States,  which  ought  to  be  discontinued  at  once.  They  are 
regarded  less  as  prisoners  than  as  guests ;  not  as  persons  who 
have  violated  criminal  laws,  but  as  unfortunate  gentlemen 
whom  the  United  States  has  singled  out  for  exceptional  prosecu- 
tion, or  even  persecution. 

These  prisoners  are  not  kept  on  the  prison  rations,  but  are 
allowed  to  buy  their  food,  and  no  restriction  in  quality  or  quan- 
tity is  imposed,  except  spirituous  liquors,  as  far  as  known,  are 
not  permitted.  This  privilege  of  buying  their  food  is  not  given 
to  the  generality  of  convicts.  They  are  not  kept  in  their  cells 
like  other  prisoners.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  outside  of 
them  in  the  daytime,  and  to  sit  or  walk  in  the  corridors  or 
rotunda.  They  are  even  permitted  to  go  outside  of  the  prison 
and  its  walls,  and  to  amuse  themselves  in  gardens  or  fields 
near  by,  without  any  guard  whatever.  They  have  been  seen 
visiting  barber  shops  in  the  village, — in  that  case  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  prison  officer.  One  of  them  sleeps  and  passes  the 
day  in  the  chapel,  keeping  the  key  inside,  and  unlocking  to 
admit  any  prison  officer  or  visitor.  He  visits  the  family 
of  the  sheriff  in  his  parlor,  where  he  plays  on  the  piano,  and 
at  other  times  plays  croquet  on  a  lawn  near  the  prison, 
which  is  protected  by  no  walls.  £scape  is  practicable  at  any 
time,  but  perhaps  is  not  likely  to  be  made  from  a  prison 
regime  so  attractive.  It  has  been  reported  that  one  United 
States  prisoner  was  allowed  in  the  evening  to  visit  the  city  of 
Boston ;  but  this  report  has  not  been  investigated,  and  it  may 
or  may  not  be  authentic. 
These  United  States  prisoners  should  be  put  on  a  perfect 
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equality  with  the  other  prisoners  as  to  diet,  confinement,  priv- 
ileges, and  in  all  other  respects ;  and  if  this  equality,  for  any 
reason,  cannot  be  enforced  in  the  county  prisons,  then  the 
statutes  should  be  changed  so  as  to  admit  them  only  to  the 
State  prison.  The  present  favoritism  is  fatal  to  discipline,  and 
breeds  discontent  among  the  mass  of  prisoners,  who  are  deprived 
of  privileges  accorded  to  others,  whose  offences  were  far  greater. 
Justice  is  mocked  when  a  crime  which  appropriated  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  is  visited  with  less  deprivation 
than  one  which  appropriated  only  a  few  dollars. 

The  only  apology  given  for  such  favoritism  is  that  the  sen- 
tences under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  not  to  ^'  hard 
labor."  If  this  omission  is  to  be  construed  as  exempting  from 
ordinary  labor,  which  is  both  useful  for  discipline  and  healUi, 
any  further  implication  that  it  includes  special  privileges  as  to 
food  and  free  locomotion  at  times,  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  prison  walls  by  no  means  follows.  If  the  prisoner  cannot 
be  put  to  labor,  and  will  not  voluntarily  accept  it,  then  he  should 
be  kept  in  the  cell.  His  love  of  idleness  should  not  earn  for  him 
special  immunities  and  favors. 

But  it  is  submitted  that  there  is  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  way. 
The  United  States  prisoners  upon  admission  to  the  prisons  of  the 
State  become  subject  to  all  the  prison  regulations j  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  required  to  labor  in  all  prisons  where  labor  is  required 
by  law  or  regulation  of  other  prisoners. 

In  the  conference  of  the  wardens  at  the  National  Congress  on 
Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline,  held  at  Cincinnati,  it 
was  found  that  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  where  United 
States  prisoners  do  not  labor  like  others,  and  where  they  receive 
privileges  not  allowed  to  other  prisoners.  The  view  taken  was, 
that  they  were  not  exempted  from  prison  regulations,  and  that 
these  require  labor  of  all  who  are  physically  competent.  In  the 
few  cases  where  a  United  States  prisoner  claimed  exemption,  it 
was  considered  that  proper  prison  discipline  required  all  pris- 
oners in  good  health  and  not  at  work  to  be  confined  closely  in 
their  cells  during  the  hours  when  others  were  at  work ;  and 
under  this  system  such  prisoners  very  soon  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  places  in  the  workshop. 
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The  traditional  phrase  of  hard  labor^  found  in  the  sentences 
of  courts,  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  effect ;  and  it  does 
not  exempt  from  work  where  no  special  exemption  is  given  in 
the  law.  Labor  in  prison,  that  is,  useful  and  productive  labor, 
is  now  considered  to  be  beneficent  with  reference  to  discipline, 
health,  occupation  of  mind,  and  reformation  ;  and  its  necessity 
for  these  purposes  is  almost  the  only  uncontested  principle  of 
prison  administration.  The  term  ''  hard  labor  j^  inserted  in 
sentences,  belong  to  the  old,  and  indeed  in  a  measure  still 
existing,  English  system,  under  which  labor  in  prison  was 
imposed  solely  as  a  punishment^  and  was  of  an  unproductive 
and  purely  afllictive  kind.  It  was  employed  on  the  tread-mill, 
the  shot-drill  and  the  crank,  and  was  severe  upon  prisoners  as 
well  as  odious  to  them.  Nothing  whatever  was  generally  earned, 
or  if  ever  there  was  profit,  it  was  but  little  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  the  convict's  salt.  The  power  to  impose,  as  a  punish- 
ment, this  degrading  kind  of  labor  could  only  be  given  by  an 
express  clause  in  the  sentence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
power  to  require  fair  and  ordinary  labor,  such  as  honest  men 
outside  the  prison  perform  for  health  and  support,  needs  no  ex- 
press statute  or  authority  in  the  sentence ;  and  such  labor  may 
always  be  imposed  where  the  statute  does  not  specially  pro- 
hibit it.  It  cannot  properly  be  termed  hard.  It  is  as  easy  as 
that  of  laborers  generally.  It  is  not  a  punishment.  It  is  a 
beneficent  requirement  for  sanitary  and  reformatory  purposes. 
It  is  a  just  and  reasonable  regulation,  under  which,  for  their 
own  and  the  common  good,  all  prisoners  should  come.  Grime 
surely  cannot  claim  a  privileged  exemption  from  the  universal 
duty  of  labor  which  rests  upon  the  innocent  and  law-abiding. 

The  Officers  of  County  Prisons. — The  present  method  of 
selecting  the  chief  officers  of  the  county  prisons  is  not  one  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  best  results ;  and  it  is  no  fair  argument 
for  its  continuance  that  competent  men  may  be  found  among 
them.  The  warden  or  master  of  a  prison  should  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  post,  and  have  none  other  to  call 
him  away  from  its  immediate  charge.  His  duties  as  such 
are  entirely  inconsistent  with  other  public  duties.     They  in- 
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Tolve  close  attention  to  details,  accurate  personal  knowledge  of 
the  conduct  and  characteristics  of  all  the  prisoners,  and  thQ 
concentration  of  the  judgment  upon  the  administration  of  the 
prison.  He  should  be  selected  because  of  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  office,  and  not  succeed*  to  it  as  one  merely  incident  to 
some  other  to  which  he  may  be  chosen. 

The  sheriff  is  by  law  ex  officio  master  of  the  jail,  and  except 
in  Suffolk,  master  also  of  the  house  of  correction,  unless  be  del- 
egates the  trust  to  another  (General  Statutes,  chapter  178,  sec- 
tion 19).  In  some  counties  he  performs  the  duties  himself,  and 
in  others  delegates  them  to  a  subordinate.  The  sheriff  has  by 
statute  a  long  list  of  duties  which  involye  his  absence  from  the 
prison  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  He  has  the  charge,  directly 
or  through  deputies,  of  the  serTice  of  civil  and  criminal  process, 
presides  at  trials  by  jury  in  highway  and  other  similar  cases  for 
the  assessment  of  damages,  and  attends  all  the  courts  in  the 
county,  including,  when  ordered,  the  meetings  of  the  county 
commissioners.  Besides  these,  he  has  other  duties  as  a  county 
officer  which  need  not  be  here  enumerated.  The  result  is,  that 
he  can  often  do  little  more,  particularly  during  the  sessions  of 
the  supreme  and  superior  courts,  than  make  a  morning  call  at 
the  jail  and  house  of  correcticyi.  With  so  much  to  divert  his 
mind  and  divide  his  time  he  is  not  likely  to  have  the  ambition 
to  become  a  first-class  prison  officer.  The  keeper  whom  be  ap- 
points cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity or  the  inducement  to  carry  the  prison  to  the  highest  attainable 
standard  which  he  would  have  if  be  were  directly  accountable 
to  the  public,  and  had  the  credit  and  discredit  of  success  and 
failure,  of  fidelity  and  neglect.  The  salary,  the  responsi- 
bility, the  title,  and  the  reputation,  good  or  ill,  should  belong 
only  to  an  officer  who  takes  the  constant  and  chief  charge.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show  why  the  sheriff,  chosen  with  reference 
to  an  entirely  different  class  of  duties,  which  are  in  no  way 
germane  to  those  of  prison  administration,  should  be  ex  officio 
the  master  of  a  county  prison  any  more  than  the  governor 
should  be  ex  officio  the  warden  of  the  State  prison.  The  sheriff 
being  chosen  by  popular  election,  and  being  ex  officio^  except 
when  he  delegates  the  trust,  master  of  the  county  prison,  it 
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comes  to  this,  that  the  chief  prison  officer  is  chosen  by  popular 
election, — least  of  all  the  proper  method  of  selecting  an  officer 
whose  duties  require  a  peculiar  order  of  mind  and  training 
and  are  net  performed  before  the  public  eye,  where  the  gen- 
eral public  can  judge  of  his  qualifications.  A  proposition  to 
elect  the  warden  of  the  State  prison  by  the  Yotes  of  the  electors 
of  the  State  would  not  meet  with  favor ;  but  there  is  as  much 
reason  for  choosing  the  warden  of  the  State  prison  as  for  choosing 
the  master  of  a  county  prison  by  popular  election.  A  better 
method  would  be  the  appointment  of  all  masters  of  jails  and 
bouses  of  correction  by  the  governor  or  the  commissioners  of 
prisons ;  and  there  is  no  constitutional  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
a  law  which  shall  so  provide.  Already  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, the  appointment  of  the  master  of  the  house  of  correction 
devolves  upon  the  board  of  directors  for  public  institutions  of 
the  city  of  Boston. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  in  their  twenty-fifth 
annual  report  (1869),  say : — 

"  The  sheriffi  of  the  several  counties  are,  ex  officio^  keepers  of  the 
county  jails ;  an  arrangement  which  this  Association  has,  at  differ- 
ent times,  vigorously  combated,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  sheriff  are  not  selected  with  the  slightest  reference  to  their 
qualifications  as  jailers.  Secondly,  the  duties  for  whose  perform- 
ance they  are  chosen  necessarily  call  them  away  a  good  deal  from 
the  jails  and  the  care  of  the  prisoners.  But,  thirdly,  the  controlling 
objection  to  the  system  is,  that  the  office  of  sheriff  is  not  permanent, 
whereas  that  of  jail-keeper  ought  to  be.  No  otherwise  than  as  the 
effect  of  permanent  official  tenure  can  a  prison  officer,  and  especially 
the  head  of  a  prison,  acquire  that  experience,  tact  and  efficiency 
which  will  render  him  truly  successful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
We  have,  therefore,  urged  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the 
office  of  sheriff  from  that  of  jailer,  and  that  the  latter  position  should 
be  made  permanent." 

Other  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  true  system  of  admin- 
istering county  prisons  are  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  recent 
law  concerning  them,  pages  99-104  of  this  Report,  to  which 
reference  is  made. 
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III. — ^Thb  State  Prison. 

For  the  last  year  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  prison  are 
reported  as  f  114,974.85,  and  the  receipts  from  labor  of  pris- 
oners as  $131,901.35,  which,  added  to  $6,998.61  received  from 
other  sources,  shows  a  balance  in  cash  profit  to  the  State^ 
amounting  to  $23,925.11.  If  there  be  added  to  this  sum  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  stock  on  hand  September  30,  1870, 
over  its  value  at  the  corresponding  date  of  1869,  a  profit  would 
be  indicated  to  the  prison  of  $26,718.69  as  appears  by  its 
printed  report.  The  aggregate  surplus  earnings  of  the  past 
four  years,  estimated  in  the  same  way,  amount  to  $105,330.39. 
About  one-third  of  the  convicts  are  at  work  under  a  cou tract 
which  yields  83  cents  per  day  for  each  man  ;  a  still  larger  num- 
ber earn  one  dollar  or  more  each  per  day,  and  one-sixth  earn 
90  cents  each  per  day. 

The  average  number  of  convicts  is  reported  as  594,  but  for 
three  months  there  were  upwards  of  600  prisoners,  and  at  one 
time  the  number  reached  616.  The  number  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  affected  yet  by  the  operation  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Acts  of  1870,  as  was  anticipated.  The  present  number  of  con- 
victs is  only  563,  an  unusually  large  number  having  been  par- 
doned within  the  year. 

The  twelve  dwelling-houses  for  the  officers  which  were  in 
process  of  erection  when  the  last  report  of  the  prison  was  made, 
have  been  completed  and  are  now  occupied.  Their  cost  has 
been  about  $30,000,  and  the  annual  rent  charged  for  each  is 
$240.  As  these  accommodate  only  one-third  of  the  officers,  the 
inspectors  recommend  the  erection  of  others. 

Gas  has  been  introduced  into  each  cell,  enabling  convicts  to 
read  with  far  better  advantage  than  when  the  burners  were 
only  on  the  walls  of  the  corridors,  and  also  diminishing  the 
expense. 

A  clean  suit  of  clothes  has  for  the  first  time  been  provided 
for  the  convicts,  to  be  worn  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  This 
expense  occasioned  a  falling  ofiT  from  the  profits  of  previous 
years. 

An  evening  school  for  secular  instruction  has  been  kept  up 
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except  during  the  summer  mouths,  and  for  the  purpose  $878.73 
has  been  expended.  It  has  proved  entirely  successful,  not  only 
in  the  information  imparted  to  the  men  but  as  auxiliary  to 
discipline.  A  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained,  with  about 
90  convicts  attending. 

The  warden  notes  the  holidays  allowed  to  the  prisoners,  when 
they  are  permitted  to  mingle  and  converse  together  in  unre- 
stricted intercourse,  and  considers  them  beneficial.  It  is, 
however,  but  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  differenpe  of  opinion 
among  those  experienced  in  prison  discipline  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  such  occasions. 

The  warden,  having  made  a  brief  visit  during  the  summer  to 
Europe,  notes  his  impressions  of  the  prison  systems  in  Great 
Britain.  He  did  not  find  the  Irish  system  to  sustain  the  praise 
sometimes  accorded  to  it.  The  first  stage  of  solitary  confinement 
for  six  or  eight  months  seemed  to  him  harsh  and  not  answer- 
ing any  useful  purpose.  The  last  stages  of  working  in  the 
open  country  without  restraint,  and  of  ticket-of-leave  and  police 
supervision,  are  regarded  as  impracticable  in  our  country  where 
there  are  such  facilities  for  escape.  The  warden  commends,  as 
the  only  feature  of  the  system  which  should  be  copied  with  us, 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  marks  which  would  entitle  the  well- 
behaved  convict  to  an  earlier  conditional  discharge,  accompanied 
however  with  the  refusal  of  pardons.  He  notes  the  superiority 
of  the  American  system  of  employing  convicts  profitably  and 
in  occupations  which  they  can  follow  after  their  discharge,  in 
contrast  with  the  unproductive  labor  in  the  English  prisons  on 
the  tread-mill  and  in  turning  a  crank.  His  attention  was  par- 
ticularly drawn  to  a  women  prison  in  Scotland,  entirely  con- 
ducted by  women  officers,  and  he  makes  the  following  record 
of  his  impressions  in  visiting  it : — 

"  I  found  everything  exceedingly  clean  and  neat,  and  the  most 
perfect  order  prevailing  in  every  department.  The  officei's,  all 
females,  handled  the  keys  and  discharged  their  various  duties  with 
as  much  ease  and  facility  as  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any  prison. 
I  inquired  of  the  matron  if  she  was  not  sometimes  obliged  to  call 
in  male  assistance.  She  said  no ;  a  case  had  never  occurred  which 
they  had  not  been  able  to  manage  satisfactorily. 
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"  I  had  never  doubted  the  propriety,  or  questioned  the  success, 
of  a  prison  of  this  kind,  and  I  came  away  more  than  satisfied  with 
what  I  saw ;  my  expectations  had  been  fully  realized." 

In  this,  as  iii  some  previous  reports,  the  warden's  remarks 
are  calculated  to  leave  an  impression,  not  justified  by  the  facts, 
that  innocent  persons  are  frequently  convicted  in  our  courts. 
It  is  a  possible,  but  it  is  also  a  very  rare  occurrence  where  a 
case  is  sifted  by  the  prosecuting  officer,  the  grand  jury  and  the 
petit  jury.  Tfie  prosecuting  officer  is  not,  as  is  implied,  employed 
by  the  government  as  counsel  to  "  prove  a  man  guilty."  He  is 
employed  to  see  that  justice  is  done, — that  the  guilty  are  con- 
victed and  the  innocent  acquitted. 

Pardons. — ^The  statistics  of  executive  pardons  tabulated  on 
page  78  antCj  were  left  incomplete  for  1870,  as  that  part  of  this 
Report  went  to  press  too  early  for  those  of  December.  Adding 
these,  which  are  now  available,  the  pardons  for  1870  are  as 
follows : — 

From  the  State  Prison,  54  ;  from  the  county  prisons,  90  ;  from 
the  House  of  Industry  3 ;  and  from  the  State  reformatories,  1  ; 
a  total  of  148.  These  additions  will  make  the  totals  for  the 
twenty  years,  1851-1870 :  from  the  State  Prison,  544 ;  from  the 
county  prisons,  1,410 ;  from  the  Boston  House  of  Industry,  24 ; 
from  the  Boston  House  of  Reformation,  3 ;  from  the  State 
reformatories,  10 ;  and  from  a  town  workhouse,  1 ;  in  all,  1,991. 

The  State  Workhouse^  a  correctional  institution  to  which 
persons  may  be  sentenced  from  all  parts  of  the  State  for  certain 
minor  offences,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  State,  has  been 
considered  in  an  earlier  connection. 

IV. — The  Reformatories. 

The  three  State  reformatories  have  been  discussed  in  another 
part  of  this  Report,  pages  150-161. 

There  are  two  municipal  institutions  of  this  character,  which 
should  be  noticed.  Others  are  projected,  as  at  Salem  and 
Lawrence. 
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The  Boston  House  of  Reformation. 

This  reformatory  has  received  during  the  year  181  children, 
and  has  discharged  206,  leaving  its  present  number  of  pupils 
269,  which  is  a  decrease  of  25  from  the  number  a  year  ago. 
The  average  number  for  the  year  has  been  about  276.  The 
larger  number  of  pupils  are  boys.  These  are  accommodated  in 
a  wing  of  the  main  building  of  the  city  institution  at  Deer 
Island,  which  also  contains  the  House  of  Industry  and  the  city 
Almshouse.  The  girls  occupy  a  separate  building,  near  by  but 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment.  In 
all  respects  save  in  the  contiguity  of  adult  paupers  and  adult 
criminals,  the  House  of  Reformation  seems  well  devised  for  its 
purpose. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1870,  are  reported  to  have  been  981,275.52.  There  is 
no  offset*  to  this  cost  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates  as  at  West- 
borough  and  some  other  reformatories,  the  labor  of  the  pupils 
not  yielding  cash  returns,  though  of  considerable  value  to  the 
institution. 

The  Lowell  House  of  Reformation. 

This  institution  has  about  35  boys.  It  has  room  for  70. 
Vagrancy  is  the  chief  offence.  A  few  are  committed  for  small 
larcenies.  The  sentences  range  from  two  years  to  a  few 
months.  The  boys  are  employed  in  the  proper  season  in  gar- 
den work,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  culture  of  a  large  straw- 
berry bed.  In  the  winter  there  is  little  work  for  them.  Their 
ages  range  from  9  to  15  years.  Mr.  W.  A.  Lang  is  the  teacher 
and  chaplain,  and  is  well  fitted  for  his  post.  The  building  is  a 
good  one ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  attached  to  the  almshouse, 
though  there  are  different  entrances,  and  the  doors  between  the 
two  institutions  are  kept  locked.  Boys,  by  special  arrange- 
ment, are  received  from  Chelsea  and  Charlestown. 
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PART  SEYENTH. 
THE    TOWN    PAUPERS 


Recobds  and  Returns. 

While  there  is  in  many  respects  a  progressive  improyement 
in  the  character  and  value  of  the  paupers  returns  annually 
made  to  this  office,  particularly  from  those  towns  where  there 
is  a  good  degree  of  permanence  in  the  board  of  overseers,  or 
whore  a  permanent  agent  is  employed  by  the  overseers  to  dis- 
pense relief,  and  to  keep  the  records,  there  is  yet  no  little 
trouble  occasioned  by  delays  and  imperfections  in  the  returns. 
The  delays  in  receiving  the  pauper  returns,  which  cover  the 
year  ending  September  30,  and  which  are  not  required  by  law 
to  be  lodged  at  this  office  till  October  20,  necessitate  delay  in 
the  tabulation  and  printing  of  the  statistics  of  this  Report. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  returns  are  not  received  by  the  20th  of 
October,  and  some  not  until  the  last  of  December.  They  come 
frequently  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  have  to  be  corrected  by 
correspondence.  A  large  number  of  letters  are  written  to  ob- 
tain the  returns,  or  corrections  in  those  already  sent. 

Two  difficulties  which  promote  these  delays  might  be  re- 
medied by  legislation, — one  is,  the  frequent  changes  of  the 
entire  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the  other  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  financial  year  of  such  towns  and  the  statis- 
tical year  of  this  Board.  These  difficulties  are  more  fully 
stated  in  the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  March  15, 
1870,  which  may  be  found  in  Senate  Doc,  119, 1870. 

Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  failure  of  some  towns  to 
keep  accurate  records  of  their  pauper  matters  as  required  by 
chapter  209,  Acts  of  1867,  so  that  returns,  even  if  promptly 
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rendered,  are  wanting  in  essential  particulars  which  correspond- 
ence only  partly  supplies.  From  this  cause  chiefly  arise  such 
inaccuracies  as  are  sometimes  found  in  the  tabulated  pauper 
statistics,  and  not  infrequent  inconsistencies  in  the  successivQ 
returns.  Tlie  overseers  of  the  poor  of  about  one-sixth  of  the 
towns  now  make  use  of  the  form  of  register  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  in  seyeral  reports,  and  so  far  as 
appears,  find  that  it  facilitates  their  pauper  business.  It  would 
be  well  if  those  of  all  towns,  where  full  records  are  not  already 
kept,  should  adopt  that  form  of  register. 

The  Town  Almshouses. 

Of  the  388  towns  in  the  State,  229  now  support  their  poor  in 
almshouses,  four  of  them  using  the  almshouses  of  other  towns ; 
and  109  support  theirs  in  other  ways.  The  aggregate  valuation 
of  the  almshouse  property  is  reported  this  year  as  $1,943,121.54, 
which  exceeds  the  valuation  of  1869  by  almost  935,000.  The  real 
estate  embraces  22,805.75  acres  of  land,  or  nearly  100  acres 
for  each  establishment,  and  is  valued  at  about  $1,430,000, 
and  the  personal  property  is  valued  at  about  $512,000. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  inmates  of  these  almshouses  within  the 
year  has  been  about  600  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year ; 
and  the  average  number  appears  to  have  been  about  2,800, 
which  is  two  hundred  less  than  in  1869.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  reported  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  at  these 
almshouses  has  been  a  little  more  than  in  1869,  amounting  in 
round  numbers  to  $360,000.  The  average  weekly  cost  has 
therefore  been  considerably  greater  than  in  1869,  having  been 
$2.50,  in  place  of  $2.25,  and  with  interest  on  the  almshouse 
property,  exceeding  $3. 

Full  Support. 

The  average  number  fully  supported  has  been  about  3,800  ; 
Tiz. :  in  town  almshouses,  as  stated  above,  about  2,800 ;  in 
lunatic  hospitals,  about  650 ;  and  in  private  families  about  350. 
The  number  supported  in  private  families  has  largely  increased 
since  1869.  The  cost  of  support  for  all  has  been  $550,000, 
an  average  of  $2.75  per  week  for  each  person.     Elsewhere  than 
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at  town  almshouses  the  sum  expended  has  been  $185,000,  and 
the  average  weekly  cost  $8.50. 

Partial  Support. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  receiving  occasional  relief 
from  overseers  of  the  poor  is  reported  as  23,883,  a  small  in- 
crease from  the  number  last  year.  They  are  represented  by  a 
little  less  than  11,000  heads  of  families,  of  whom  two-fifths  are 
Inen  and  three-fifths  women.  Of  the  whole  number  nearly  one- 
half  have  a  legal  settlement  in  the  towns  from  which  the  relief 
is  furnished ;  almost  one  thousand  of  them  gaining  their  settle- 
ments by  the  operation  of  the  laws  concerning  military  settle- 
ments. The  total  cost  of  relief  has  been  nearly  $300,000, 
equivalent  to  about  $12.50  for  each  person. 

Vagrants  or  Travelling  Paupers. 

The  returns  state  the  number  of  vagrants,  including  those 
sent  to  State  almshouses,  as  about  34,000.  This  number  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  large  number  of  lodgers  in  the  Boston  station 
houses,  which  has  been  30,730  for  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1870.  Thus  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
small  increase  in  this  class  of  paupers  since  last  year.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  apparent  increase  is  due  to  the  greater 
fullness  of  the  pauper  returns  on  this  point,  but  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  how  much  this  has  afiected  the  total  result. 
Yery  large  allowances  must  be  made  in  estimating  the  actual 
number  of  vagrants,  many  of  whom  are  counted  several  times 
in  the  different  towns.  The  real  number,  though  sufficiently 
large,  cannot  be  fairly  considered  as  much  above  25,000. 

The  expense  of  food  and  lodging  furnished  to  these  vagrants, 
though  trifling  in  each  case,  is  not  inconsiderable  in  the  aggre- 
gate. It  can  rarely  be  stated,  as  the  relief  is  furnished  at  the 
town  almshouses,  or  at  police  stations,  where  other  expenses 
overshadow  it. 

Summary. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  fully  supported  during  the 
year  has  been  approximately  5,600  ;  the  number  partially  sup- 
ported  has  been  24,000 ;  the  number  of  vagrants  may  be  esti- 
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mated  at  25,000 ;  making  in  all  a  total  of  persons  receiving  aid 
from  towns,  54,600.  The  entire  cost,  exclusive  of  interest 
upon  the  almshouse  property,  has  been  about  $850,000  ;  viz. : 
for  full  support^  $550,000,  and  for  partial  support^  including 
the  cost  of  relief  to  vagrants,  $300,000.  The  precise  numbers 
and  amounts  will  appear  in  the  Pauper  Abstract  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  Report. 

In  estimating  their  pauper  expenses,  most  towns  doubtless 
include  the  sums  paid  by  them  in  re-imbursement  to  other* 
towns,  which  sums  are  also  reported  by  the  towns  where  the 
aid  is  rendered.  In  like  manner  they  probably  include  in  their 
statements  the  amounts  expended  for  the  relief  of  sick  State 
paupers,  a  large  part  of  which  is  ultimately  re-imbursed  by  the 
State ;  and  in  addition,  the  sums  paid  for  the  support  of  children 
in  the  State  reformatories.  These  several  items,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $50,000,  if  deducted  from  the  apparent 
expenses  for  the  support  of  the  town  paupers,  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  this  class  of  charities  to  about  $800,000  for  the  year. 
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PART    EIGHTH. 
PAUPERISM,  CRIME,  DISEASE  AND  INSANITY. 


Tliose  evils  have  beeu  discussed  ia  previous  pnges  as  far  a 
consistent  with  the  proper  limits  of  this  Report.    Further  | 
special  treatment  of  tliem  must  therefore  be  dispensed  with. 

General  Results  op  Statistical  Tables. 

The  statistics  of  pauperism  have  been  referred   to  in  Part  ] 
Seventh  next  preceding,  pages  201-20..!. 

Those  of  disease  and  insanitt/,  as  far  as  returned  to  this 
Board,  have  been  commented  upon  in  the  review  of  institutions 
supported  by  the  State.  The  report  of  the  officer  to  visit  the 
sick  State  poor  (Dr.  11.  B.  Wheelwright),  appointed  under 
chapter  162  of  the  Acta  of  1865,  as  amended  by  chapter  12  of 
the  Acts  of  1869,  also  treats  of  disease  as  found  among  tbs 
State  paupers. 

Those  of  crime,  to  be  given  at  length  in  the  Appendis,  may^ 
be  aggregated  briefly  as  follows : — 

The  number  of  commitments  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1870,  to  the  State  and  county  prisons,  including  the 
House  of  Industry  and  the  State  Workhouse,  has  been  16,999, 
agaiust  13,526   the  previous  year.      The   number  of  persotui 
committed  has  been  14,315,  against  11,666  for  the  last  year|l 
showing  an  increase  of  2,649.      Of  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons, 3,288  were  females, — less  than  ouo-fonrth  of  the  whole.  OQ 
the  number  committed  under  15  years  of  age,  222  were  male 
9  females,  making  a  total  of  231,  which  is  a  decrease  of  103  from  * 
last  year,  there  having  been  334  persons  under  the  age  of  16 
(319  males  and  15  females)  committed  during  that  period.     Of 
the  14,315  persons  committed  during  the  year,  8,191  were  bom 
in  foreign  countries,  3,185  in  other  Slates,  while  8,939  were 
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natives  of  this  State.  More  than  4,000,  about  one-third  of  the 
whole,  were  unable  to  read  and  write ;  6,766,  almost  one-half, 
were  married ;  and  2,854  were  minors,  the  last  being  an  increase 
of  50  over  the  number  of  minors  committed  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Crimes  have  increased  as  follows :  against  the 
person  132 ;  against  property,  86  ;  and  against  public  order 
and  decency,  1,163. 

While  the  higher  offences  of  each  class  have  increased  to  a 
small  extent,  the  general  increase  has  mainly  been  in  crimes  of 
a  lighter  character.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  as  regards 
drunkenness,  the  commitments  for  which  offence  were  9,366, 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  a  thousand  over  those  of  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1869, — the  commitments  for  the 
last  named  period  having  been  8,038. 

Concluding  Observations  upon   the  Methods   op   Social 

Progress. 

One  general  view  may  be  briefly  applied  to  all  of  these  evils. 
There  is  a  tendency,  found  often  among  those  who  are  richest 
in  enthusiasm  and  aspiration,  to  exaggerate  the  expected  results 
of  special  methods  of  reform  and  of  special  measures  of  legisla- 
tion in  removing  them  from  human  society.  They  fondly  believe, 
for  instance,  that  a  particular  law,  with  ingenious  appliances  for 
its  execution,  will  almost  destroy  the  evil  of  intemperance,  still 
leaving  the  tastes  of  men  morbid  and  their  wills  weak,  for- 
getting that  the  ideal  of  society  is  not  one  in  which  there  shall 
be  nothing  in  the  external  world  to  tempt  the  appetites  and 
passions,  but  one  in  which  there  shall  be  such  a  moral  power  in 
individuals  that  temptations  will  assail  it  in  vain.     With  all  the 
infinite  and  multitudinous  activities  of  modern  liFe,  it  is  a  task 
requiring  superhuman  omnipresence  and  power,  to  remove  be- 
yond reach  all  the  objects  and  elements  on  which  the  diseased 
body  and  mind  may  wreak  themselves.    "  They  are  not  skilful 
considerers  of  things,"  says  John   Milton,  ^^  who  imagine  to 
remove  sin  by  removing  the  matter  of  sin."  It  is  indeed  possible 
for  law  to  do  something  to  abridge  the  public  evil  and  to  modify 
its  phases  ;  but  it  can  have  but  a  meagre  share  in  the  work  of 
moral  and  physical  regeneration.    If,  impatient  at  the  slow 
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progress  of  society,  we  fancy  that  there  is  some  ehort-hand 
method  of  doing  by  legislation  in  a  day  or  a  year  tlie  social 
work  of  generations,  we  shall  not  fail  to  be  disappoiuled. 
one  virtue  or  quality  can  in  this  way  be  puslied  beyond 
general  average  of  human  character  and  life. 

Prostitution,  or  "  the  social  evil,"  as  it  is  fastidiously  called, 
is  another  of  the  same  kind.     Not  merely  in  modern  times  have 
there  been  generous  efforts  to  remove  it.     The  Roman  Empress 
Theodora,  wlio  had  led  before  lier  marriage  a  shameless  life 
on  the  stage,  afterwards,  as  tlie  wife  of  Justinian,  converted  a 
palace  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus  into  an  asylum, 
where  she  gathered  five  hundred  of  her  sex  from  the  streets 
and  brothels  of  Constantinople.     Tlieso  unhappy  women,  herd- 
ing in  dens  of  lust  and  dishonor,  the  castaways  of  society,  are 
the  theme  of  a  periodical  sensation.     Good  people  from  time  to  i 
time  expiate  their  neglect  by  charging  the  scandal  on  the  r»«  I 
missness  and  toleration   of  municipal  governments ;  but  such  | 
governments,  when  controlled  by  men  of  severe  morality,  have  A 
proved  equally  passive,  except  perhaps  in  enacting  a  dramatio  J 
scene  of  wholesale  arrests,  and  then  sinking  back  into  former 
indifference  or  despair.     At  length  a  system  of  enrolment  and 
inspection  has  found  some  supporters,  and  in  a  few  instancea 
beeu  partially  put  iu  practice  ;  but  this  proposed  method  of 
solving  the  perplexing  and  recurring  problem  shocks. the  moral  I 
sense,  and  is  fraught  with  mischievous  results. 

Elaborate  systems  of  prison  discipline,  with  defined  stages  of 
progress  during  prison  life,  and  police  espionage  after  liberation, 
have  been  devised,  witli  the  hope  that  they  will  effect  a  far  more 
general  reformation  of  criminals  thau  any  which  have  preceded 
thcra.  They  are,  indeed,  suggestive,  and  have  features  worthy 
of  experiment ;  but  In  the  end  it  is  likely  to  come  to  this:  that 
the  great  reform  imperatively  needed  iu  prisons  is  a  class  < 
officers  of  both  sexes,  wlio,  in  profound  love  of  the  lowliest,  tl 
least  interesting  and  the  most  depraved  of  mankind,  and  in  I 
devout  and  persevering  purpose  to  lift  them,  if  possible,  to  a 
better  life,  are  entitled  to  honorable  association  with  John 
Howard  and  Florence  Nightingale.  Undoubtedly,  every  eOort 
should  be  made  to  adjust  the  machinery  of  political  society  and 
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of  all  its  subordinate  divisions  to  the  elements  of  human  nature, 
thereby  economizing  moral  as  well  as  physical  effort.  Wher- 
ever, too,  the  government  has  a  legitimate  work  to  perform, 
constant  effort  should  be  made  to  discover  and  apply  the  best 
methods  of  administration.  But  after  all,  the  great  warfare 
against  vice  and  crime  is  always  to  be  outside  of  prisons  and 
reformatories,  in  the  churches,  in  the  schools,  on  the  streets,  in 
the  lecture  room,  in  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  in  the  fam- 
ily, in  the  individual  heart,  wherever  a  word  can  be  spoken,  an 
example  set,  and  an  effort  made  for  purity  of  character,  for 
right  conduct,  for  simple  and  healthy  modes  of  living,  for  a 
faith  which  neither  demoralizes  by  its  indifference  and  laxity, 
nor  disheartens  and  repulses  by  its  austerity. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  assign  to  penitential  statistics  too 
great  a  prominence,  and  to  overestimate  the  proportion  of  crim- 
inals whose  reformation  is  assured.    There  are  well-authenti- 
cated  instances  in  which  persons  convicted  of  grave  offences,  or 
given  to  habitual  vices,  have  truly  and  permanently  reformed, — 
more,  however,  among  the  young  than  among  those  of  mature 
life.     No  census  can  determine   the  number  of  these;  and 
whether  they  are  many  or  few,  the  duty  of  society  and  .of  the 
individual  remains  the  same.     So  long  as  there  is  one  child  of 
woe  or  sin  in  the  world,  there  is  a  duty  upon  all  mankind  to 
make  every  effort  to  save  him.     And  let  none  be  disheartened 
because  he  is  not  permitted  at  all  times  to  see,  as  he  could  wish, 
tlie  fruits  of  his  work.    Faithful  and  skilful  toil  is  not  always 
demonstrated  at  once,  and  it  is  sometimes  performed  with  an 
apparent  poverty  of  results.    It  is  often  the  most  productive 
when  it  seems  to  achieve  the  least.    The  disciples  made  more 
converts  than  their  Master,  but  were  not,  therefore,  greater 
than  He.     A  teacher  of  blessed  memory,*  who  filled  in  his 
day    a  large   measure  of   the  general    confidence,  and   still 
lives  in  the  moral  lessons  he  has    written,  once  said    in  a 
desponding    mood,    ^^I  have   taught  moral  philosophy    here 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  comes  to  much." 
Sut  he  had  been  building  all  the  while  better  than  he  knew  ; 
a.nd  to  this  day  multitudes  are  living  upon  his  example  and 

*  Rev.  FranciB  Wayland. 
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precepts.  It  is  well,  in  all  efforts  for  haman  amelioration,  to  J 
be  content  witli  the  conEciousness  of  duty  done,  without  too  I 
much  heed  to  numerical  results, — a  philosophy,  however,  which  I 
gives  no  sanction  to  indolence  or  indifference.  There  is  some- J 
thing  morally  sublime  in  the  spectacle  of  tlic  lone  missionary  , 
toiling  under  the  shadow  of  a  colossal  superstition  which  has 
defied  the  waste  of  time  and  the  assaults  of  civilization,  gather- 
ing and  nursing  his  few  converts,  who  still  falter  between  the  , 
evil  past  and  the  better  future,  ever  patient  in  his  allotted  task,  ■ 
and  leaving  resignedly  fruits  and  increase  to  Him  who  alone  J 
holds  them  in  His  hands.  He  is  at  once  an  example  and  And 
inspiration  for  our  daily  life. 

Bui  while  each  special  reform  or  law  may  realize  less  thaaj 
its  partisans  anticipate,  each  contributes  to  the  general  sum 
of  human  progress  as  well  by  its  failure  as  by  its  success;  aud 
it  will  be  the  perpetual  duty  of  the  wise  and  good  to  endeavor 
by  investigation  and  experiment  in  every  direction  to  make  the 
world  happier  and  better.     In  that  general  progress  there  is 
every  reason  for  assured  faith.     Life  is  purer  and  higher  in  these 
days  than  among  the  ancient  nations,  even  among  the  early 
Ghristiuns,  as  those  at  Corinth,  whoso  vices  the  Apostle  arraigns. 
And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  notwithstanding  com- 
memorative orations,  that  our  modern  society,  allowing  for  the   , 
diflerences  which  are  incident  to  great  numbers   and  variety  I 
of  population,  is  as  worthy  as  that  of  the  founders  of  New  < 
England  after  they  had  passed  from  a  select  association  into  ^ 
a  state  open  to  the  admission  of  all.     Hurely  our   Civil  War   j 
abounded  in  examples  of   self-sacrifice    which   are  not  sur-  , 
passed  in  any  early  or  legendary  period. 

To  this  general  progress  in  personal  character  and  social  i 
arrangements,  manifold  influences  contribute.  *  The  introdu< 
tion  of  pure  water  into  cities  and  the  cheap  production  of  ice, 
which  diminish  the  craving  for  stimulants;   pulilic  provision  < 
for  bathing ;  amusements  which  minister  to  good  cheer  aud 
restore  the  worn  mind  and  body  without  iuvifing  dissipation  or 
suggesting  impurity;  the  discipline  and  inspiration  of  schools 
of  all   grades,  including   evening   schools   for  suoli   as  must 
labor  for  support  during  the  day ;  the  distributioa  of  useful 
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and  entertaining  knowledge  through  newspapers,  periodicals, 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  lectures;  the  exercises  of  the  gym- 
nasium, and  a  more  diffused  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of  health ; 
opportunities  for  cheap  travel  and  correspondence  which  send 
quickening  and  purifying  currents  into  monotonous  and  stag- 
nant life ;  the  abundance  and  variety  of  occupation  suited  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  all ;  improvements  in  art  and  science  and 
manners,  which  cheapen  the  expense  of  living  and  give  new 
grace  and  fascination  to  domestic  life,  thus  tending  to  substi- 
tute marriage  for  celibacy,  which  was  the  vice  of  ancient  society 
in  its  decline,  and  baffled  rulers,  censors  and  social  reformers 
alike ;  more  sympathetic  and  practical  pulpit  ministrations, 
which  translate  religion  from  the  region  of  mysticism  and  spec- 
ulation to  the  market-place  of  daily  conduct  and  business,— 
these  and  other  influences  like  these  help  to  give  a  purer  tone 
to  public  opinion,  to  build  a  higher  standard  of  social  respecta- 
bility, to  dissuade  from  vice  and  to  attract  to  virtue,  making 
daily  inroads  on  physical  and  moral  evils,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  coming,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  of  that  ideal  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race  which  is  the  promise  and  end  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

But  if  there  is  one  sentiment  more  than  another,  which  should 

be  cultivated,  as  essential  to  that  general  progress,  it  is  that  of 

sympathy  and  brotherhood  between  all  the  members  of  the 

human  family.     The  rich  and  more  favored  should  take  a 

deeper  interest  in  the  poor  and  less  favored.    By  this  it  is  not 

^tended  so  much  that  the  working  classes  should  receive  higher 

^ages,  or  have  more  asylums  founded,  or  greater  public  provision 

Ktiade  for  them ;  but  that,  individually,  greater  personal  interest 

should  be  taken  in  their  needs,  their  griefs,  their  inner  life,  their 

tmusements  and  their  well-being.   A  single  instance  may  suffice, 

— that  of  servants  in  families.    They  are  in  a  thousand  ways 

Essential  to  our  comfort,  of  which  the  interval  between  the 

saving  of  one  and  the  coming  of  another  gives  us  a  lively 

»«iis6.     They  smooth  our  pillows ;  they  prepare  our  food  and 

spread  our  tables ;  they  guard  our  treasures,  seldom  abusing 

>lie  trust ;  they  perform  for  us  the  most  menial  offices  which 

^re  not  spiritualized  by  any  sentiment  of  blood  or  kindred ;  they 
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care  for  our  children,  often  as  well  and  fondly  as  we  care  for 
thorn   ourselves;   they  wait   upon  our  wishes  early  and  late; 
they  minister  to  us  in  sickness,  and  if  treated  with  ordinary^! 
kindness, — tliougli  of  another  religion  and  anotlier  race, — theyJ 
identify  themselves   with   our  households,  and   share  in   thtt-l 
bitterness  of  our  bereavements  ;  and  all  this  for  a  compensatioa  J 
which  may  be  all  tliat  fair  dealing  requires,  but  which,  afterl 
paying  for  clothing,  meeting  church  assessments,  and  contrib-'J 
uting  to  the  support  of  ueedy  relatives,  near  by,  or  abroad,il 
leaves   little   or  nothing   saved.     Their   permanency   ia   theirSi 
places  of  Borvice  would  be  promoted  ;  their  purity,  honesty,  *id  J 
Gelf-respect  would  be  fortified;  and  tlieir  condition  would  be  ( 
improved  in  all  respects,  if  their  masters  and  mistressos,  and  ' 
particularly  their  mistresses,  were  to  take  a  personal  and  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  all  that  concerns  them,  arranging  for  their 
days   of  relaxation   and    their   church -go!  tig,  providing  them 
with  newspapers  and  books  when  able  to  road,  inquiring  as  to 
their   relatives  and   friends,  oaring   for   their  dress,  assisting 
in  the  expenditure  of  their  narrow  means  and  in  the  invest- 
ment of  their  savings,   giving  them   vise,   but  not  iutrusive 
counsel,  as  to  their  associations,  and  manifesting  in  all  things 
an  ansiety  for  tlieir  welfare.     How  much  in  these  and  other 
ways  might   be   done   to   brighten   their   lot   and   save   them 
from  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  disabled  and  criminal  classes ! 
The  laborer  on  the  farm,  in  the  mill,  at  the  forge,  in  the  shop, 
claims  an  equal  consideration  from  the  employer ;  and  if  it  were 
given,  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  secnrity  would  be  provided 
against  the  theories  and  combinations  of  trades  unions.     Nor 
can  any  public  provision,  however  well  organized  and  distributed, 
always  cold  and  perfunctory  at  the  best,  ever  discharge  from 
that  individual  sympathy  and  charity  for  the  poor,  the  orphan, 
the  disabled  in  body  and  mind,  the  wayward  child,  the  slreeC  j 
woman  and  the  prisoner,  which  are  enjoined  by  our  religion.  I 
In  labors  for  these,  treasures  are  laid  up   too  precious  to  be 
weighed  in  any  but  celestial  balances.     All  that  governments 
with  their  best  machinery,  all  that  oRicial  charity  with  its  most 
approved  methode,  can  do  to  save  from  pauperism  and  crime. 
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is  as  nothing  wlieu  compared  with  what  can  and  ought  to  be 
done  in  daily  Ufa. 

There  is  an  incident  in  biograpliy  which  may  well  close  these 
general  reflections  upon  the  instrumentalities  of  human  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  who  graced  at  once  literature 
and  the  judicial  offico,  while  charging  a  grand  jury  upon  a 
long  calendar  of  grave  offences,  submitted  for  their  examina- 
tion, dwelt  upon  the  causes  of  crime,  and  foremost  among  them, 
be  placed  the  indifference  of  the  superior  ranks  of  society  to 
those  who  are  beneath  them  in  station  and  privileges.  The 
messenger  of  death  was  waiting  impatiently  at  tlie  door  as  he 
uttered,  with  inarticulate  voice,  these  last  words  of  a  wetl-speat 
life,  falling  at  once  into  a  mortal  swoon.  "  If  I  were  to  be 
aslted  what  is  the  great  want  of  English  society,  I  would  say  in 
one  word,  the  want  of  sympatliy  between  class  and  class."  Thus 
fitly  closed  the  career  of  one  who  had  writteu  these  lines 
worthy  of  a  golden  setting. 


"  'TIa  a.  little  thing 
To  give  a  cnp  of  water;  yet  Us  draught 
or  cool  refreahment,  draln'd  by  fcver'd  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  fVatne 
More  esqnislto  than  when  ncctarean  Juice 
Benewa  the  lUb  of  joy  In  happieet  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  epeak  a  phrase 
Of  coniinoQ  comfort,  which,  by  dally  use 
Has  almost  lost  Its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  nnmoum'd,  'twill  Ml 
Like  choicest  music;  All  the  glazlug  eye 
With  gentle  tears ;  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again; 
And  shed  on  the  departing  ooul  a  eense. 
More  precious  than  the  benlson  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death-bed  of  the  ricli. 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  that  another 
Of  the  great  family  is  near  and  feels," 

* 

EDWARD  L.  FIEECE. 
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Boston,  October  1,  ljB70. 


To  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 


Gentlemen  : — ^The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  General 
Agent  is  herewith  submitted,  including  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  that  department.* 

The  working  force  of  the  office  remains  as  heretofore,  but 
the  increased  compensation  extending  through  the  entire  year, 


*  VnrAiTGiAL  STATUcnrr. 

The  IbllowiDg  Is  a  detailed  ftatement  of  the  reeelpte  and  ezpenditnrei  of  thla  department  for  the 
year  ending  September  80, 1870 : — 


Salariee,— 
8.  C.  Wiigtatington,  General  Agent, 

1.  Mcrriu  Nash,  Fint  Deputy, 

2.  Charles  M.  Hanson,  AssisUnt,  . 
8.  Wm.  J.  Stetson,  Second  Depatj, 

4.  John  S.  Blaisdell,  Assistant,      . 

5.  Prescott  T.  SteTens,  Third  Dep., 
8.  Patrick  Olynn,  Assistant,  . 

7.  George  F.  Iloward,  Fourth  Dep., 

8.  Daniel  S.  Lather,  Assistant, 

9.  Fred  Moro,  First  Boatman, 

10.  Chas.  A.  Colcord,  See.  Boatman, 

11.  Wm.  S  Baylies,  Chief  Clerk,  . 
11  Willard  D.  Tripp,  Pros.  Officer, . 
Jsmcs  V.  Cox,  Sup't,  New  Bedford, . 
Iphralm  Bnrr,  Sup't.  Salem,  . 
Lemuel  Haskell,  Sup't,  Gloucester,  . 
Hmry  Kimball,  Sup't,  Newburyport, 
Ntth'l  Atkins,  Sup't,  Marblchead,  . 
Junes  Gifford,  Sup't,  ProTincetown, 


S8,0(t0  0O 

1,800  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

800  00 

1,100  00 

800  00 

900  00 

600  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

128  00 

86  00 

98  00 

18  00 

86  00 

80  00 


Travel, — 

ITo.  1.  Merrltt  Nash,     .  .  $167  91 

2.  Charles  H.  Hanson,  .    404  77 

8.  A.  F.  Bailey,       .  .        6  58 

4.  John  E.  BlaisdeU,  .     24  96 


$15,980  00 


$604  21 


Offlee,— 

1.  Rent  and  taxes,  .  8476  60 

2.  Fuel,                       •       .  46  00 
8.  Repairs,  .                       .  22  96 

4.  Water  rates,    .               .  14  00 

5.  Ice, 12  00 

6.  Sutionery  8c  rse'd  books,  268  84 

7.  Printing, .       .               .  166  46 

8.  Marine  telegraph,    .       .  50  00 

9.  Railway  guides,  doc.,lbe.,  80  00 

10.  Office  ftimlture,      .  2  60 

11.  Cleaning  oflloe,               .  80  00 

12.  Postage,  .                       .  88  24 
18.  Incidentals,     .               .  16 16 


Boat, — 

1.  Whar&ge,                         .  $26  00 

2.  Repairs,     ....  6  00 
8.  Extra  meals  for  boarding 

officers,  .                       .  21  60 

4.  Extra  boating,  Boston,     .  66  09 

5.  *'          '*      other  ports,  128  00 


$1,208  14 


280  69 


Total, $17,978  04 

The  appropriation  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  80, 1870,  was  .        .    20,626  00 


Deducting  the  expenses,  there  re-  _— 
mains  an  unexpended  balance  of  .    $2,661  96 


Nit  Riu^, 


sundry  personii 
tkm  head  money, — 
^ort  of  Boston, . 

of  ProTlneetown, 
of  New  Bedford, 
of  Salem,   . 
of  llarblehead, . 
of  Gkmeester,    . 
of  Newburyport, 


on  aeeonnt  of  Immlgra- 


$46,612  00 
60  00 

246  00 
72  00 
70  00 

186  00 
26  00 


$46,272  00 


78  86 


From  sundry  persons  for  board  of 
friends  or  seWes  at  State  alms- 
houses and  lunatic  hospitals. 

From  cities  and  towns  for  board  of 
dty  and  town  paupers  at  State 
almshouses  and  lunatic  hospitals,     11,868  00 

From  sundry  persons  in  settlement 
of  eases  of  bastardy. 

Sale  ot  Indian  house  at  Webster,    . 
of  Balnsford  Island  fomiturs. 


600  00 

1,790  00 

606  11 


Amount  paid  trsasorsr. 


$68,906  46 
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and  the  salaries  of  superintendents  of  other  ports  being  paid 
from  the  General  Agent's  appropriation,  the  amount  expended 
for  salaries  is  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year. 

The  permanent  force  of  this  departmeift  consists  of  a  chief 
clerk,  five  deputies,  five  assistants  and  two  boatmen,  with  annual 
salaries  amounting  to  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  dollars 
($18,400). 

To  these  may  be  added  the  superintendents  of  the  ports  of 
Provincetown,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Oloucester 
and  Newburyport,  with  salaries  respectively  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  alien  passengers  arriving. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  office,  including  travelling  ex- 
penses, rent,  taxes,  fuel  and  other  supplies,  stationery,  printing, 
office  and  boat  expenses,  are  within  the  appropriation  of  two 
thousand  dollars  (S2,000). 

There  has  been  paid  for  temporary  services  during  the  year, 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  management  of  cases  of  settle- 
ment and  bastardy,  eleven  hundred  dollars  (f;l,100),  and 
from  tlie  appropriation  for  the  transportation  of  State  paupers, 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200).  The  receipts  from  the  commuta- 
tion of  alien  passenger  bonds,  at  the  port  of  Boston,  were  fifty- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  ($58,690), 
from  which  amount  there  was  refunded,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1870,  thirteen  thousand  and  seventy-eight  dollars 
($18,078). 

The  receipts  from  other  ports  amount  to  six  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  ($660). 

There  has  been  paid  by  cities  and  towns  for  the  support  of 
lunatics  and  paupers  at  lunatic  hospitals  and  State  almshouses, 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  ($11,362). 

There  has  been  received  from  individuals  for  support  of 
selves  or  friends  at  State  hospitals  and  almshouses,  two  thou- 
jsand  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  -^  dollars  ($2,878.85), 
and  from  individuals  in  settlement  of  cases  of  bastardy,  six 
hundred  dollars  ($600),  all  of  which  has  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  and  receipts  taken  thetefor. 

The  system  of  accounts  was  fully  explained  last  year,  and  a« 
perfect  understanding  had,  rendering  further  reference  to  th( 
same  unnecessary. 
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The  net  receipts. from  alien  head  money  during  the  calendar 
year,  will  fall  short  of  your  Agent's  estimate,  the  decreased 
receipts  being  consequent  upon  subsequent  and  unexpected 
legislation. 

An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  town  and  individ- 
ual indebtedness  to  the  State,  but  the  year  closes  with  only  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  amount,  further  researches  disclosing 
ether  indebtedness  to  swell  the  account. 

The  travelling  and  other  expenses  paid  from  the  Board's 
appropriation  during  the  official  year,  amounts  to  five  hundred 
and  seventy-three  i*^  dollars  (f 578. 52). 

There  was  paid  into  the  treasury  from  sale  of  Rainsford 
Island  hospital  furniture,  five  hundred  and  eight  -^^  dollars 
($608.11),  and  from  sale  of  the  house  at  Webster,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Dudley  Indians,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  ($1,790). 

Sub-Depabtment  op  Immigration. 

The  revival  of  the  Act  of  1853,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Refunding  Act,  has  largely  diminished  the  net  receipts  from 
alien  head  money  during  the  five  months  of  its  operation,  and 
although  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  during 
the  official  year  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  last,  the  amount 
paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  on  account  of  com- 
mutation of  alien  passenger  bonds  is  considerably  less. 

The  amount  refunded  under  this  Act  is  slightly  in  excess  of 
thirteen  thousand  dollars  (f  18,000),  and,  had  its  operation 
extended  over  the  entire  year,  nearly  twice  that  sum  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  Commonwealth,  an  amount  nearly  equal 
to  that  refunded  during  the  twelve  years'  operation  of  the  Act 
♦f  1853. 

Again,  the  amount  collected  on  account  of  alien  head  money 
dtriug  the  period  last  mentioned,  was  $238,718,  and  the  amount 
ref  mded,  $27,496,  or  but  little  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  collected,  while  the  amount  collected  from  the  same 
source  during  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1870,  was  933,538, 
and  4be  amount  refunded,  $18,078,  being  thirty-nine  per  cent, 
of  th<  amount  collected. 

28 
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The  principle  upon  which  this  Act  was  originally  based,  that 
the  seaboard  States  should  not  require  immigrants  in  transit  to 
the  great  industrial  centres  beyond  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  was 
undoubtedly  a  jUst  one,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
immigrants  in  transit  arriving  at  this  port  by  the  several  lines 
of  packets  established  prior  to  1858,  were  usually  on  their  way 
to  other  than  seaboard  States. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  now  true,  but  a  small  portion  of  this 
class  arriving  during  the  past  year  were  ticketed  beyond  New 
York,  and  their  shipment  to  this  port  was  to  them  a  present 
inconvenience  to  be  materially  increased  should  their  want  of 
means  compel  them  to  seek  the  assistance  guaranteed  by  our 
laws. 

The  petition  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  to  the  last  legis- 
lature was  founded  upon  no  principle  looking  to  a  comity  be- 
tween States,  by  which  those  lying  beyond  the  seaboard  were 
to  be  benefited.  The  whole  argument  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee, by  whom  the  Bill  was  reported,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  subsidizing  of  the  steamship  companies  by  the  reduction  of 
the  per  capita  or  the  refunding  of  a  portion  thereof,  would  tend 
to  divert  a  portion  of  the  New  York  carrying  trade  to  this  port. 
That  immigrants  with  no  present  purpose  of  settling  west  of 
New  York,  and  who  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
make  that  city  their  port  of  landing,  might  by  ocean  carriers 
be  brought  to  this  port  if  sufficient  inducement  was  offered 
them  so  to  do,  and  thus  Boston  merchants  be  enabled  to  receive 
their  freight  by  a  less  circuitous  route  and  at  less  expense. 

It  is  evident  that  their  sanguine  expectations  have  not  been 
realized.  The  additional  steamers  that  were  promised,  and  the 
increased  number  of  immigrants  that  were  to  make  this  their 
port  of  landing,  are  still  among  the  things  hoped  for ;  and, 
indeed,  the  weekly  line  promised  by  the  Liverpool,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company,  has  since  been  placed 
upon  the  route  to  New  York,  and  the  immigration  which  was 
to  be  so  largely  increased  by  the  passage  of  this  Act  has  actually 
diminished. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  view  of  the  case.  The  present 
system  of  providing  for  indigent  aliens  for  the  five  years  next 
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succeeding  their  arrival,  is  that  the  treasury  receiving  the  head 
money  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  their  support.  Thus  aliens 
landing  at  the  ports  of  this  Commonwealth  and  within  the 
above  named  period,  falling  into  distress  in  New  York,  are  not 
there  provided  for,  but  are  returned  to  this  State  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  parties 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them.  Some  ten  thousand  immi- 
grants purposing  to  make  their  home  in  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  were  during  the  past  year  landed  at  this  port  to  the 
serious  inconvenience  of  such  of  them  as  may  hereafter  through 
failing  health  or  want  of  employment  become  a  public  charge. 
There  is  but  one  practical  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  any  legis- 
lation which  has  for  its  object  the  encouraging  of  this  class  of 
immigration  to  our  ports,  ought  not  to  receive  the  Board's 
support. 

The  expectation  expressed  in  your  Agent's  last  report  ^<  that 
ere  long  arrangements  will  be  made  between  the  steamship 
companies  and  the  railway  corporations,  by  which  the  rails  now 
laid  upon  the  dock  of  the  Cunard  Company  and  the  Grand 
Junction  Wharf,  the  proposed  landing  place  of  the  National 
(Inmau)  Line  of  steamers,  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
tiie  Marginal  Railway  so  as  to  transport  European  passengers 
direct  from  the  steamers  to  New  York  without  exposing  them 
to  the  temptations  of  our  own  capital,"  has  been  fully  realized, 
and  immigrants  arriving  by  either  the  Cunard  or  Inman  lines 
bound  to  a  point  beyond  Boston,  are  with  their  baggage  trans- 
ferred direct  from  the  steamship  to  the  cars. 

Relative  to  the  character  of  this  immigration  and  the  mode 
of  transit  to  the  interior,  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  one  who  visited  the  immigrant  depot 
at  East  Boston  and  personally  witnessed  the  scene  he  so  graph- 
ically describes : — 

^  We  will  suppose  that  the  steamer  arrives  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  As  she  swings  around  into  her  dock  the  decks  are  all 
alive  with  the  motley  crowd  which  have  been  liberated  from  the 
steerage.  They  closter  at  the  forecastle  and  hedge  the  bulwarks, 
some  with  eager  eyes  watching  for  the  first  look  of  recognition  from 
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some  expectant  relative ;  others  with  stolid  but  not  altogether  un- 
interested gaze,  scanning  the  new  situation  for  which  they  have 
exchanged  their  peasant  homes, — all  anxious  to  get  ashore  and 
enjoy  the  first  taste  of  the  larger  liberty  which  they  have  crossed 
the  seas  to  obtain.  The  gangways  are  flung  open,  and  there  files 
out  a  long  procession  of  the  crew,  each  with  a  bulky  mail-bag  over 
his  shoulder. 

<<  The  officers  take  their  positions  on  the  planking,  and  then  by 
this  time  an  excited  throng  begins  to  push  its  way  out.  They  are 
duly  inspected  as  they  pass,  and  they  gather  in  little  companies,  or 
rush  about  in  most  promiscuous  confusion,  actuated  by  the  com- 
mon desire  to  gain  possession  of  their  luggage,  and  assure  them- 
selves that  their  little  store  of  goods  and  chattels  is  safely  at  hand. 

"  It  is  a  tolerably  jolly  crowd  by  the  time  the  luggage  is  brought 
out  and  secured.  Every  family  has  its  big  wooden  chest  of  cloth- 
ing, which,  with  a  few  outlying  bundles,  is  perhaps  its  only  house- 
hold possession. 

"There  are  sure  to  be  a  certain  number  of  Germans,  mostly 
young  people,  although  whole  families  are  often  seen  clattering 
about  in  their  wooden  clogs.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Irish,  but  frequently  the  majority  of  those  who  come  by  the 
Cunard  line  are  English  working  people. 

"  Many  Swedes  come  on  every  steamer,  and  there  is  always  a 
sprinkling  of  Italians,  Danes  and  Jews.  The  French  also  come  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  it  is  seldom  that  representatives  of  all 
these  nationalities  cannot  be  found  among  a  steamer's  load  of  immi- 
grants. 

"  Many  aged  persons  come  alone  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  with  their  children  who  have  preceded  them  and  made  for 
them  a  home.  Very  nearly  one-half  are  sent  for  by  their  relatives, 
and  have  their  fares  prepaid. 

"  There  is  an  inexhaustible  store  of  material  for  character-sketch- 
ing in  this  queer  crowd  of  various  nations,  tribes,  and  tongues. 

"  Nearly  all  the  immigrants  bring  prepaid  orders,  which  entitle 
them  to  a  railroad  ticket  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  These 
orders  they  present  at  the  business-oflUce,  the  interpreter  standing 
by  to  converse  with  those  who  need  his  aid,  and  each  order  is 
checked,  registered  and  returned  to  the  owners  in  an  envelope, 
with  a  direction  printed  in  six  languages,— English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Danish  and  Swedish, — ^informing  them  that  they  are 
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to  exchange  it  for  railroad  tickets  at  the  railroad  station  outside  the 
gate.  In  this  room  are  tables  with  seats  around  them,  and  a  huge 
stove  which  furnishes  plenty  of  warmth.  At  the  proper  hour 
cooked  food  is  furnished  to  all  who  desire  it. 

^^  Tl^ose  who  are  destined  to  any  place  in  Massachusetts  or  the 
other  eastern  States  are  allowed  to  depart  as  soon  as  the  customs 
officers  are  through  with  the  work  of  inspecting  their  baggage.  The 
others  repair  to  the  passenger  station  on  the  Grand  Junction 
wharves  and  wait  for  the  train,  which  leaves  at  four  o'clock. 

"  The  whar^  where  their  baggage  is  landed  and  transferred,  is 
protected  by  a  high  gate,  and  while  the  immigrants  are  disembark- 
ing, none  but  officials  or  agents  are  allowed  to  be  present,  so  that 
the  immigrants  are  entirely  free  from  the  danger  of  being  swindled 
by  sharpers. 

"Persons  of  respectable  intentions  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
inquire  for  domestics,  but  the  difficulties  they  experience  in  finding 
any  one  who  is  anxious  to  get  a  situation  convinces  them  that  very 
few  of  the  inmiigrants  come  here  at  a  venture.  No  fees  are  charged 
by  the  agents  who  care  for  them,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road furnishes  a  plenty  of  food  on  board  its  trains  to  the  west. 
Barrels  of  bread  and  pork  are  placed  on  board  and  the  wants  of  all 
are  supplied.  The  passengers'  station  contains  a  refreshment  stand, 
a  ticket-office  and  all  necessary  conveniences.  Here  the  immigrants 
oflen  while  away  the  time  by  music  and  dancing.  There  are  always 
musicians  among  them,  who  bring  their  instruments,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  have  a  very  pleasant  time." 

The  war  in  Europe  has  somewhat  diminished  the  Oerman 
immigration,  but  the  whole  number  arriving  from  European 
ports  is  something  larger  than  that  of  la^t  year. 

Statistics  of  Immigration. 
The  second  deputy  reports  the  arrival  during  the  past  year 
of  1,162  vessels,  bringing  passengers  from  foreign  ports.  Of 
this  number  921  were  British,  232  were  American  and  9  of 
other  nationalities.  These  vessels  have  brought  80,069  alien 
passengers,  and  9,510  passengers  of  American  birth,  or  aliens 
who  had  previously  resided  in  the  Commonwealth.  Of  the 
25,575  immigrants  arriving  by  the  Gunard  and  Inman  lines,. 
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12,280  passed  through  the  Commonwealth  on  their  way  to 
other  States.* 


Expenses  of  Sub-Department  paid  from  Appropriation  of  Gen- 
eral Agent. 

Salaries, $4,580  00 

Rent,  Printing,  Stationery,  &c.,      ....       533  25 
Extra  Boating,  Wharfage  and  Repairs  on  Boat,       •       230  69 

f  5,843  94 

*  Tablb  showing  the  Nationality  and  number  of  Yefselfl  arriving  at  the  Port  of  Beaton  dnzlBg 
the  year  ending  September  80, 1870;  also  number  of  Paasengere,  8tc. : — 

BRITISH  VESSELS. 


Whrsi  fbox 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

No.  of 
Passengers. 

Number 
Bonded. 

Number 
Commuted. 

Amount. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,   .       • 

90 

27,278 

648 

24,941 

$49,882  00 

Britieh  ProTinces, . 

762 

6,006 

48 

2,028 

4,066  00 

West  Indies,  . 

45 

298 

4 

206 

412  00 

East  Indies,  . 

6 

6 

— 

4 

800 

Western  Islands,   . 

6 

•      417 

7 

827 

664  00 

Germany, 

4 

4 

- 

1 

200 

Mediterranean  Ports, 

8 

14 

— 

8 

16  00 

South  America,     . 

4 

13 

1 

6 

10  00 

Sweden, 

1 

1 

— 

1 

200 

CkMst  of  Africa,     . 

6 

26 

2 

19 

88  00 

Total, 

R                         • 

921 

83,066 

710 

27,640 

S66,080  00 

AMERICAN  VESSELS. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,    . 

19 

81 

1 

11 

«22  00 

British  Provinces, . 

188 

6,121 

12 

1,699 

8,198  00 

West  Indies, . 

82 

106 

•  ■ 

86 

70  00 

Sweden, 

2 

6 

— 

2 

400 

Mediterranean  Ports, 

28 

46 

— 

17 

84  00 

East  Indies,   . 

2 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Coast  of  Africa,     . 

6 

20 

— 

— 

— 

Western  Islands,   . 

1 

6 

— 

2 

400 

Cape  de  Verde, 

8 

8 

- 

2 

400 

South  America,     . 

6 

16 

- 

5 

10  00 

Central  America,  . 

1 

.     1 

- 

— 

Total,      . 

4 

1                   « 

282 

6,862 

18 

1,678 

•8,846  00 

OTHER  VESSELS. 


Whim  nuom. 

NattonaUty. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

No.  of 
Passengers. 

Number 
Bonded. 

Number 
Commuted. 

Amount. 

Mediterranean  Ports, . 

Coast  of  Africa,  . 

Norway, 

Germany,    .        . 

Spain, 

Western  Islands, 

ItalUn, 
Ftusslan, 
Norwegian,  . 
German, 
Denmark, 
Portuguese, . 

2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
167 

1 

2 
2 
1 

2 
126 

•4  00 
400 
200 

4~00 
260  00 

Total,  . 

9 

177 

1 

182 

•264  00 
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Sub-Pepabtmbnt  op  Settlement  and  Bastardy. 

Settlement. 

The  Acts  of  1865, 1868  and  1870,  have  essentially  modified 
the  Act  of  1794,  the  basis  of  our  present  settlement  law,  and 
have  I  think,  with  a  single  exception,  changed  it  for  the  better. 
The  Act  of  1870,  declaring  void  all  settlements  acquired  prior 
to  1794,  has  wrought  a  wondrous  change.     No  more  scanning 

RBCAPirHLATION. 


NAnOKAUXT. 


No.  of 
YmwIs. 


No.  of 
Paasengen. 


Namb«r 
Bonded. 


Namber 
Commuted. 


AmonDt. 


BriUfh,  . 
American, 
Other  Teaeels,  . 


Total, 


921 
282 

9 


1,162 


88.066 

6,862 

177 


710 

18 

1 


89,596 


724 


27.640 

1,678 

182 


$66,080  00 

8,846  00 

264  00 


29,846        1968,600  00 


Classiticatioh  of  all  PifMngen  arriTing  at  the  Port  of  Boston  daring  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80, 1870  :— 


Allene  frvfioaalj  redding  in  the  State, 

Aliens  bonded, 

Aliens  commoted  at  S2  each,  . 
Deaths  on  the  passage,     . 


Sex  of  inunlgrants, — 


2,691 

6,919 

724 

29,846 

16 

89,606 


16,786 
18,888 


Age  of  immigrants, — 
Under  16  years, 
Between  16  and  26  years. 
Between  26  and  60  years, 
fifty  and  upwards,  . 


80,069 


6,680 
11,618 
10,878 

1,448 


Nationality  of  immigrants, — 
Birthplace.  Number. 

Brttish  Prorinoes,    .  8,668 


80,069 


Birthplace.  Number. 

England, 8,278 

Ireland, 11,821 

-           -                                   .  1081 

144 

8,460 

681 

196 

271 

160 

77 

49 

81 

21 

21 

12 

611 

68 

26 


Scotland, 

Wales, 

Germany, .       . 

Sweden,    . 

France, 

lUIy.        .        .        . 

Holland  and  Belgium, 

Switaerland, 

Poland,     . 

Denmark, .       • 

Austria,    . 

Spain, 

Russia,      . 

Western  Islands, 

West  Indies, 

Other  countries, 


80,06 


Tabu  showing  the  number  of  immigrants  arriTing  monthly  from  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
dating  the  year  by  the  "  Cunard  "  and  "  Inman  *'  steamship  lin^;  also  the  number  ticketed  be- 
yond the  State :— 


I860. 

No.  of 
Bonded. 

Number 
Commuted. 

Number 
ArriTing. 

Ticketed  beyond 
the  Bute. 

October, 

December,  •..•.. 
18YO. 

February, 

^Ureb, 

IS*-:    :    :    :    :    :    : 

<Jiily, 

^eptemiMr 

60 
60 
48 

8 
21 
82 
97 
118 
68 
64 
60 
84 

2,281 
2,226 

786 

608 
606 
1,186 
8,446 
8,790 
8,079 
1,989 
2.776 
2,222 

2,290 

2,284 

888 

606 
627 
1,217 
8.648 
8,908 
8,187 
2,068 
2,826 
2,266 

1,604 
788 
442 

876 
869 
602 
1,446 
1,922 
1,024 
1,046 
1,64» 
1,084 

Total, 

648 

24,982 

26,675 

12,280 
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of  musty  papers,  or  consulting  of  experts  versed  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  pauper  settlement  laws,  for  the  common  sense  overseer 
of  the  smallest  town,  recollecting  that  naturalization  is  no 
longer  necessary,  may  by  an  examination  of  chapter  69  of  the 
General  Statutes,  and  the  Act  of  1870,  obtain  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  modes  by  which  a  legal  settlement  may 
be  acquired  in  Massachusetts. 

For  the  convenience  of  overseers  and  others  interested  in  setr 
tlemcnt  laws,  I  have  appended  chapter  69  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes (omitting  the  clauses  acquiring  citizenship),  and  the  Act 
of  1870. 

[Chapter  69,  of  General  Statutes.] 
Of  the  Settlement  of  Paupers. 

Section  1.  Legal  settlements  may  be  acquired  in  any  city  or 
town,  so  as  to  oblige  such  place  to  relieve  and  support  the  persons 
acquiring  the  same,  in  case  they  are  poor  and  stand  in  need  of 
relief,  in  the  manner  following,  and  not  otherwise,  namely : 

First.  A  married  woman  shall  follow,  and  have  the  settlement 
of  her  husband,  if  he  has  any  within  the  state ;  otherwise  her  own 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  if  she  then  had  any,  shall  not  be  lost  or 
suspended  by  the  marriage. 

jSeco7id,  Legitimate  children  shall  follow  and  have  the  settle- 
ment of  their  father,  if  he  has  any  within  the  state,  until  they  gain 
a  settlement  of  their  own ;  but  if  he  has  none,  they  shall  in  like 
manner  follow  and  have  the  settlement  of  their  mother,  if  she  has 
any. 

Third,  Illegitimate  children  shall  follow,  and  have  the  settle- 
ment of  their  mother  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  if  she  then  has  any 
within  the  state ;  but  neither  legitimate  or  illegitimate  children 
shall  gain  a  settlement  by  birth  in  the  place  whete  they  may  be 
born,  if  neither  of  their  parents  have  a  settlement  therein. 

Fourth,  Any  pei-son  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  an 
estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  in  any  place  within  the  state,  and 
living  on  the  same  three  years  successively  shall  thereby  gain  a 
settlement  in  such  place. 

Fifth,  Any  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having  an 
estate,  the  principal  of  which  shall  be  set  at  two  hundred  dollars  in 
the  valuation  of  estates  made  by  assessors,  and  being  assessed  fo^ 
the  same,  to  state,  county,  city,  or  town  taxes  for  five  years  sue- 
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oessively  in  the  place  where  he  dwells  and  has  his  home,  shall 
thereby  gain  a  settlement  therein. 

Sixth,  Any  person  being  chosen  and  actually  serving  one  whole 
year  in  the  office  of  derk,  treasurer,  selectman,  overseer  of  the 
poor,  assessor,  constable,  or  collector  of  taxes,  in  any  place,  shall 
thereby  gain  a  settlement  therein.  For  this  purpose  a  year  shall 
be  considered  as  including  the  time  between  the  choice  of  such 
officers  at  one  annual  meeting  and  the  choice  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  whether  more  or  less  than  a  calendar  year. 

Seventh.  Every  settled  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  acquired  a  legal  settlement  in  the  place  wherein  he 
is,  or  may  be  settled  as  a  minister. 

Eighth,  Any  person  admitted  an  inhabitant  by  any  place,  at  a 
legal  meeting  held  under  a  warrant,  containing  an  article  for  that 
purpose,  shall  thereby  acquire  a  legal  settlement  therein. 

Ninth,  Any  person  dwelling  and  having  his  home  in  any  unin- 
corporated place  at  the  time  it  is  incorporated  into  a  town,  shall 
thereby  acquire  a  legal  settlement  therein. 

Tenth,  Upon  the  division  of  a  city  or  town,  every  person  having 
a  legal  settlement  therein,  but  being  absent  at  the  time  of  such 
division,  and  not  having  acquired  a  legal  settlement  elsewhere,  shall 
have  his  legal  settlement  in  that  place  wherein  his  last  dwelling- 
place  or  home  happens  to  fall  upon  such  division ;  and  when  a  new 
city  or  town  is  incorporated,  composed  of  a  part  of  one  or  more 
incorporated  places,  every  person  legally  settled  in  the  places  of 
which  such  new  city  or  town  is  so  composed,  and  who  actually 
dwells  and  has  his  home  within  the  bounds  of  such  new  city  or 
town  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  shall  thereby  acquire  a  legal 
settlement  in  such  new  place  :  provided,  that  no  person  residing  in 
that  part  of  a  place  which  upon  such  division  shall  be  incorporated 
into  a  new  city  or  town,  having  then  no  legal  settlement  therein, 
shall  acquire  any  by  force  of  such  incorporation  only ;  nor  shall 
such  incorporation  prevent  his  acquiring  a  settlement  therein,  with- 
in the  time  and  by  the  means  by  which  he  would  have  gained  it 
there  if  no  such  division  had  been  made. 

Jbleventh,  A  minor  who  serves  an  apprenticeship  to  a  lawful  trade 
for  the  space  of  four  years  in  any  place,  and  actually  sets  up  such 
trade  therein  within  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  said  term, 
being  then  twenty-one  years  old,  and  continues  there  to  carry  on 
the  same  for  five  years,  shall  thereby  gain  a  settlement  in  such 

29 
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place ;  but  being  hired  as  a  jourueyman  shall  not  be  considered  as 
setting  up  a  trade. 

Ttcelfth.  Any  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  resides 
in  any  place  within  this  state  for  ten  years  togetner,  and  pays  all 
stat^,  county,  city  or  town  taxes,  duly  assessed  on  his  poll  or  estate 
for  any  five  years  within  said  time,  shall  thereby  gain  a  settlement 
in  such  place. 

Section  2.  No  person  who  has  begun  to  acquire  a  settlement 
by  the  laws  in  forc«  at  and  before  the  time  when  this  chapter  takes 
cifect,  in  any  of  the  ways  in  which  any  time  is  prescribed  for  a 
residence,  or  for  the  continuance  or  succession  of  any  other  act, 
shall  be  prevented  or  delayed  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter ; 
but  he  shall  acquire  a  settlement  by  a  continuance  or  succession  of 
the  same  residence,  or  other  act  in  the  same  time  and  manner,  as  • 
if  the  former  laws  had  continued  in  force. 

Section  3.  Every  legal  settlement  shall  continue  till  it  is  lost 
or  defeated,  by  acquiring  a  new  one  within  this  state ;  and  upon 
acquiring  such  new  settlement  all  former  settlements  shall  be 
defeated  and  lost. 

[Chapter  392,  Acts  of  1870.]  • 

Section  1.  Any  unmarried  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  who  shall  hereatler  reside  in  any  place  within  this  state  for 
ten  years  together  without  receiving  relief  as  a  pauper,  or  being 
convicted  of  a  crime,  shall  thereby  gain  a  settlement  in  such  place. 

Skc'tion  2.  All  settlements  acquired  by  virtue  of  any  provision 
of  law  in  force  prior  to  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  except  where  the 
existence  of  such  settlement  prevented  a  subsequent  acquisition, 
are  hereby  declared  defeated  and  lost. 

Section  3.  Any  person  who  shall  have  been  duly  enlisted  and 
mustered  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  as 
a  part  of  the  quota  of  any  city  or  town  in  this  Commonwealth, 
under  any  call  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
recent  civil  war,  and  who  shall  have  continued  in  such  service  for 
a  term  not  less  than  one  year,  or  who  shall  have  died,  or  become 
disabled  from  wounds  or  disease  received  or  contracted  while  en- 
gaged in  such  service,  or  while  a  })risoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  wife  or  widow  and  minor  children  of  such  person,  shall  be 
deemed  thereby  to  have  acquired  a  settlement  in  such  city  or  town. 

Section  4.    The  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  not 
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apply  to  any  person  who  shall  have  enlisted  and  received  a  bounty 
for  such  enlistment  in  more  than  one  town,  unless  the  second  enlist- 
ment was  made  after  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  first  terra  of 
service,  nor  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  proved  guilty  of 
willxil  desertion,  or  to  have  left  the  service  otherwise  than  by  reason 
of  disability  or  an  honorable  discharge. 

Section  6.  Any  person  who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  a 
settlement  under  section  three  of  this  act,  but  who  was  not  a  part 
of  the  quota  of  any  city  or  town,  shall,  if  he  served  as  a  part  of 
the  quota  of  this  Commonwealth,  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a 
settlement  in  the  city  or  town  where  he  actually  resided  at  the  time 
of  his  enlistment. 

Section  6.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  section  three  of  chapter 
three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  are  hereby  repealed,  saving  all  acts  done 
and  all  proceedings  commenced  under  the  same.  *  [Went  into  effect 
July  22,  1870.] 

Bastardy. 

The  labor  performed  in  this  relation  falls  principally  upon 
the  prosecuting  oQicer,  the  Agent  being  only  consulted  as  to 
the  taking  up  of  a  case  and  the  settlement  thereof. 

The  amount  paid  into  the  State  treasury  from  this  source  is 
but  little  indication  of  the'  amount  of  labor  performed.  Often 
the  whole  amount' received  is  paid  to  the  mother;  in  other  cases 
the  Agent  acts  as  trustee,  and  doles  out  small  amounts  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  wants  of  the  mother  may  require,  until  the  sum 
is  expended.  Occasionally  the  parties  marry,  but  oftener  the 
ease  is  settled  on  payment  of  costs.  As  a  source  of  revenue 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  a  failure,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered equally  so  in  its  character  of  a  deterrent.  The  only 
effect  arising  from  its  execution  is  a  punitive  one  which  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  the  intention  of  its  originators. 

Our  almshouses  continue  to  be  the  great  receptacles  of  these 
victims  of  lasciviousness,  and  as  will  subsequently  appear,  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  them  are  strangers  who  have  made 
Massachusetts  their  temporary  home  during  the  period  of  their 
sickness,  in  many  instances,  perhaps,  intending  to  abandon  their 
offspring  immediately  upon  their  discharge  from  th&  hospital. 
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Of  the  168  women  admitted  to  the  three  almshouses  during 
the  year  (of  whom  each  at  the  time  of  her  admission  was 
pregnant  with  or  had  been  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child), 
the  children  of  29  were  begotten  in  a  foreign  land,  40  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,  and  99  in  this  Oommonwealth. 

The  subjoined  table  will  show  what  provision  was  made  for 
them* 

Of  the  26  committed  to  the  workhouse,  10  were  pregnant 
with  their  second  illegitimate  child,  and  one  with  her  third ;  two 
had  husbands  living ;  one  was  a  widow  with  legitimate  children 
living  ;  one  had  failed  to  convince  a  jury  as  to  the  identity  of 
her  child's  father ;  two  made  no  claim  to  such  knowledge  ;  four 
were  afflicted  with  syphilitic  diseases,  and  five  were  prostitutes. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
under  the  Bastardy  Act,  pending  October  1, 1869,  was       12 

Entered  during  the  year, 19 

—81 

Settled  by  marriage  or  payment,    .        •        .        •  11 

Discontinued  for  various  causes,     .        .        •        •  9 

Pending  October  1, 1870, 11 

—81 

Amount  paid  to  Treasurer  of  Commonwealth,        •      $600  00 
Amount  paid  to  complainants,        .        .        ...        490  00 


Total  collected, $1,090  00 

State  Paupers. 

The  term  State  pauper  is  descriptive  of  two  distinct  classes 
of  persons, — those  having  no  legal  settlement  in  the  State,  and 
those  whose  place  of  legal  settlement  is  unknown.  This  last 
class  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  foundlings  and  deserted 

*  Table  showing  what  provirion  was  made  for  mothers  having  illegitimate  ehildien  :— 

Bent  to  friends  or  place  of  settlement  In  the  State, 88 

Sent  to  friends  or  place  of  settlement  in  other  States, .  00 

Sent  out  of  the  United  States, 12 

Married  at  the  institutions, 4 

Emplovment  fbmished  to «...  17 

Committed  to  workhouse, 36 

Died, 4 

Remaining  in  the  institutions, 12 

"i5 
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children,  together  with  such  lunatics  as  are  unable  by  them- 
selves  or  friends  to  furnish  the  information  necessary  to  fix 
their  legal  status. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
children  y  the  cost  of  whose  support  and  burial  is  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  are  legally  settled  in  this  Commonwealth, 
and  that  the  parents  of  many  of  them  are  of  sufiicient  means  to 
provide  for  their  support,  so  that  any  attempt  to  show  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  among  State  pauper  infants  relative  to  the 
number  occurring  among  the  adult  portion  will  inevitably  con- 
vey an  erroneous  impression  unless  this  fact  is  kept  constantly 
in  mind.  * 

Any  other  conclusion  infers  that  the  absence  of  paternal  feel- 
ing is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  unsettled  poor. 

State  Lunatic  Hospitals. 
The  number  of  State  patients  in  the  three  hospitals  is  some- 
thing less  than  that  of  last  year,  but  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  at  the  asylum  in  Tewksbury.    There  were  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1870,  in  the 


Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital,     . 
Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  . 
Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital, 
Asylum  for  Insane, 


124- 

85 

209 

294 


662 


The  average  number  at  the  lunatic  hospitals  during  the  year 
was  436,  and  the  amount  paid  for  their  board  some  eighty 
thousand  dollars  ($80,000),  more  than  $16,000  less  than  the 
amount  paid  in  1868.* 

*  Tabu  diowfais  the  aTenfe  number  of  State  patients  inpported  at  the  three  Lanatle  Hoepltale 
daxlDf  ttie  paet  raree  yean,  and  the  amoant  piald  for  their  board.  Aleo  the  probable  ayerege 
Bomber  to  be  fiippcvted  the  coming  jear,  and  the  amoant  to  be  paid  for  their  board :— 


^- 

i0«'y-0. 

10«0-9. 

18«9>'yO. 

lk%fO-7l. 

HosmiAiJ. 

ATerage 
Mo. 

Amount 
paid. 

Average 
No. 

Amount 
paid. 

Arerage 
Mo. 

Amount 
paid. 

Probar 
ble  No. 

Am'ttobe 
paid. 

^antOB, 

Woroeeter, 

Mortiiampton, 

167.72 

96.16 

368.70 

$80,696  00 
17,506  60 
48,267  60 

164.62 
76.16 

248.84 

•80,026  00 
18,714  60 
46,848  60 

147.19 

62.22 

286.68 

•26,862  00 

9.680  60 

48,176  00 

186 

60 

216 

•24,687  60 

0,126  00 

89,287  60 

TOCato, 

£37^ 

* 

•96,646  00 

488.16 

•80,088  00 

486.00 

•79,668  60 

400 

$78,000  00 

■■'■■1 
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State  Almshouses. 

There  were  on  the  1st  day  of  October  less  than  five  hundred 
sane  inmates  at  the  three  almshouses,  a  considerable  reduction 
from  that  of  last  jBar ;  the  ratio  of  decrease  being  about  the 
same  at  each  institution.. 

How  largely  this  is  attributable  to  changes  in  the  settlement 
laws  cannot  readily  be  ascertained,  but  there  are  indications,  I 
think,  that  pauperism  is  gradually  decreasing  in  Massachusetts. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  again  called  to  the  imperatiye 
necessity  of  more  suitable  accommodations  for  the  sick  at 
Tewksbury.  The  more  thorough  execution  of  the  Board's  in- 
structions relative  to  the  sick  ^oor  of  the  State  in  our  alms- 
houses, has  so  crowded  the  hospital  of  that  institution  as  to  seri- 
ously embarrass  all  attempt  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  such  as 
are  sick  unto  death,  and  to  materially  retard  the  progress  of 
others  to  returning  health.  The  number  present  at  the  State 
almshouses  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1870,  was  at 

Tewksbury  State  Almshouse, 862 

Bridgewater  State  Almshouse,         .        •        •        .         •      73 
Mouson  State  Almshouse, 55 

490 
The  State  Workhouse. 

The  propriety  of  continuing  this  institution  in  its  present  rela- 
tion to  the  State  was  thoroughly  canvassed  during  the  past 
year,  but  it  is  with  the  result  of  that  canvass  only  that  I  have 
to  do. 

The  long  investigation  resulted  in  no  practical  change  in  the 
workhouse  law  other  than  in  the  shortening  of  the  term  of  sen- 
tence. The  provision  respecting  the  evidence  to  be  used  in  the 
cases  of  unmarried  mothers,  or  of  those  expecting  soon  to  be 
such,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  administration  of  the  law,  inas- 
much as  the  forbidden  evidence  had  never  been  used. 

The  number  of  trials  the  past  year  was  at 

Tewksbury  State  Almshouse, 

Bridgewater  State  Almshouse, 
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Of  the  above  there  were  convicted, 
Of  the  above  there  were  acquitted, 


173 


175 


Their  condition,  term  of  sentence  and  other  information  may 
be  found  in  the  appended  table.* 

The  average  length  of  sentence  was  15  months.  The  aver- 
age length  of  sentence  la&t  year  was  21  months. 


The  number  sentenced  from  institutions  remaining 

October  1,  1869,  was, 

The  number  admitted  during  the  year  was. 


281 
173 


454 


There  were  released  by  expiration  of  sentence,  . 
l^ardoned  by  Board  of  State  Charities, 

r)ied, 

Sloped  and  not  retaken, 


129 

69 

24 

8 


225 


Number  remaining  October  1, 1870,   . 


229 


The  average  time  served  by  those  released  by  expiration  of 
i^entence  was  23  months  and  22  days. 

The  average  time  served  by  those  pardoned  by  the  Board  was 
^6  months  and  6  days. 


*  The  nitinber  and  condition  of  those  eonrieted: — 


Vagrant!, 


.  29 

.  12 

^Deliriba«  from  liquor, 14 

^yphiUUes, 20 

T3llght  walken, 8 

:PnMititotM 27 

JkdultereMee, 2 

<3ommon  drunkards, 61 

Total, 178 

Term  of  eentenee, — 

Three  months, 7 

Six  montlis, 48 

.  9 

.  81 

.  1 

.  24 

.        •        .  0 

.  48 

.  1 


Hioe  months, 

Oo«  year,       .... 

One  and  one-quarter  years,  . 

One  and  one-half  years. 

One  and  three-quarters  years, 

Two  years,     .... 

Two  and  one-half  years, 

Three  years, 4 

Total, 178 


Of  those  released  by  expiration  of  sentenoe  the 
number  senrlng  was  for,-:- 

Three  months, 1 

Six  months, 16 

.  18 

.  1 

.  12 

.  36 

.  2 


One  year, 

One  and  one-quarter  years,  . 

One  and  one-half  years, 

Two  years,     .... 

Two  and  one-half  years, 

Three  years, 44 

Total, 129 


Of  those  pardoned  by  the  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities, the  number  serrio^ — 

Less  than  8  months, 7 

More  than  8  moe.  and  lees  than  6  mos.,       .  11 

More  than  6  mos  and  less  than  1  year,        .  8 

More  than  1  year  and  less  than  1|  years,     .  9 

More  than  Ij  years  and  leFS  than  2  years,    .  19 

More  than  2  years  and  less  than  2^  years,    .  8 

More  than  2j  years, 7 


Total, 


09 


There  are  85  inmates  sentenced  from  municipal  and  police  courts,  maldng  the  whole  number 
pNient,  264. 
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State  Primary  School. 

The  number  remaining  in  this  institution  on  the  let  day  of 
October,  1870,  was  332 ;  an  increase  from  that  of  last  year 
consequent  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the  school  at  the  Tewks- 
bury  Almshouse,  and  the  large  number  committed  to  this  insti- 
tution by  the  Board  through  their  Visiting  Agency. 

The  work  of  this  sub-department  has  been  materially  in- 
creased by  late  legislation,  and  is  of  a  nature,  so  intricate  in 
detail,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  settlement  laws  of  other 
States  and  the  pecuniary  means  of  many  individuals,  that  only 
partial  success  can  be  hoped  for.  The  examinations  at  the 
institutions  *  and  at  the  local  office  have  exceeded  those  of  last 


*  Tabu  shoiHng  the  number  of  ezamlnatloiis  made  at  eaeh  of  tlie  State  Almahoneet  and  Liin»> 
tie  Hospitals,  the  namber  requiring  rerlflcationf  and  the  number  returned  Teiifled  or  otiienriie. 
Also  the  number  of  examinations  made  at  the  Local  Office :— 


NUMBIB  OF 

NOMBBE  FOB 

Ndmbbe 

No.  or  Bz- 

BZAMWATIORS. 

Vbeificahon. 

RiTUBMBD. 

AMOrAXIOVB. 

18«9. 

tio 
pitals. 

1   8 

tie 
pitals. 

Jb 

ii 

u 

• 

S  8 

^   2 

S   S 

d  8 

^  i 

"3 

0  » 

S  ^ 

p  m 

s  •« 

§  H 

s  •« 

X 

ij 

00 

1-9 

OD 

^ 

00 

M 

October,     .... 

27 

149 

12 

8    ' 

22 

17 

117 

Norember, 

84 

186 

21 

81    1 

84 

14 

108 

December, .... 

18 

212 

7 

11 

20 

28 

164 

18'yo. 

January,    .... 

27 

880 

12 

9 

22 

24 

107 

February,  .... 

12 

166 

8 

12 

14 

14 

74 

March,       .... 

86 

282 

82 

6 

88 

7 

108 

April, 

88 

175 

18 

12 

84 

10 

116 

May, 

60 

140 

89 

19 

29 

24    ' 

Ul 

June, 

86 

180 

81 

6 

40 

U    1 

80 

J»iy, 

60 

105 

29 

8 

89 

8  ! 

126 

August,      .... 

45 

286 

82 

8 

81 

7 

128 

September, 

79 

208 

86 

5 

21 

8 

104 

Totals, 

467 

2,264 

277 

180 

889 

1T2 

1,827 

Total  examinations  at  the  sereral 

Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital, 
Worcester  Lunatio  Hospital, 
Northampton  Lunatio  Hospital, 
Tewksbury  State  Almshouse,    . 
Monson  State  Almshouse, . 


nstitutions : 

.  268 
.  141 
48 
.  1,614 
.     470 


Bridgewater  State  Almshouae,  . 
Local  Office,       .        .       .       . 


Total, 


180 
1,827 

i,048 


One  of  the  resultf  of  these  examinations  was  the  finding  of  172  legal  letUemonti  In  the  State,  as 
follows,  Til. : — 


Under  law  of  1870,  . 
law  of  1868, . 
prcTious  laws, 

Totals, 


8 

24 

"27" 


•c 


I 


I 
S 

s 


3 


1 

4 


«w 

1 

„ 

2 

^ 

5 

4 

1 

4 

6 

20 

85 

28 

15 

20 

25 

40 

29 

21 

25 

6 

90 

146 
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jesTy  and  the  number  of  legal  settlements  found  in  the  State  is 
also  in  excess  of  former  years. 

Expense  of  Sub-Department  paid  from  AgenCs  Appropriation.* 

Salaries, $8,400  00 

Travelling  expenses,         ....       604  21 

Record  Books,  Stationery,  &c.,         •        •       219  69 

$4,228  90 

Sub-Department  op  Transportation. 

The  labors  of  the  present  year  have  resulted  in  the  removal  f 
of  a  larger  number  than  in  the  previous  year,  dnd  at  consid- 
erably less  expense. 


*  Tabu  ihowtog  the  ipMlal  npenMS  in 


H.  H.  VftirbftDki,  .  .  .  . 
C.  B.  Manh,  BzaioiiMr  at  T^ksbnry, 
Henrj  J.  Moiilton,Bzun*r  at  Modmd, 
Henxy  Walk«r,  Atiomej.  . 
W.  8.  BaTUea,  extra  lerTloe, 
A.  F.  Bailey,  temporary  Mrriee, 
6.  M.  Haoaon,  ezpenees,  . 
A.  N.  Flint,  Copjiet,  . 


§846  00 

2aooo 

90  00 

809  78 

188  40 

90  80 

12  28 

880  00 


of  Settlmnent  and  Bastardy  >~ 

N.  B.  Howard,  Oopyiit, 
Q.  F.  Howard,  eipenaea,     . 


Unexpended  balance, . 


S160  00 
900 

•2,240  21 
979 

•2,260  00 


t  Tabu  ihowiiiff  the  number  and  deetinatlon  of  tlie  persona  rsmored  :— 


Sent  to  Traos-Atiantle  Ports, 
to  Mew  Bmnswiek,    . 
to  Nora  Scotia,  . 
to  Prince  Bdward  Island, 
to  Western  Islands,  . 
toCanada,. 
to  Maine,    . 
to  New  Hampshire,    . 
to  Vermont, 
to  Rhode  Island, 
to  Conneeticat,  . 
to  New  York,      . 
to  New  Jersey,  . 
to  PennsylTanla, 
to  Maryland, 
to  District  of  Colombia, 
to  Virginia, 
to  Ohio,      . 
to  Michigan,      . 
to  nihiois, . 
to  OaUlbmla,      • 
to  Minnesota,     . 
toQeorgIa,. 

to  Gape  de  Verde  Islands, 
to  Wisconsin,     . 
to  Iowa, 
to  friends  in  the  State, 


Total, 


114 
21 
18 
12 
1 
86 

178 
48 
22 


985 
12 
11 
8 
1 
7 
6 
8 
6 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 

488 


2,090 


Of  this  nnmbeir,  there  were  lemoired  from  the 

State,  under  the  Law  of  1861,  as  fi^knrs  :— 
?ia  Boston  and  Maine  Bailroad, 


Ksstem  Bailroad. 

Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad, 

Fltehbnrg  Railroad,    . 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad, 

Boston,  Bartflind  and  liie  Railroad, 

80 


40 
17 
41 

8 
186 

2 


Via  Boston  and  ProTidenoe  Railroad, 
Norwieh  and  WoroeMer  Railroad, 
GonTeyances  br  water, 
Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railway, 
Cheshire  RaUroad, 
Lawrence  and  Manchester  Railroad, 


189 

86 

89 

188 

1 

4 


Total, 


664 


And  they  were  sent  from  the  IbUowIng  named 
institatlons  :— 

From  Tftnnton  Lunatic  Hospital,  72 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hoepital.   .  26 

Northampton  Luuitic  Hospital,  22 

Asylum  Ibr  Insane  at  Tewksbury,  .  47 

State  Almshoose  at  Tewlubnry,  664 

State  Almshouse  at  Bridgewater,    .  176 

State  Almshouse  at  Monson,  .  271 

Local  Ofllce  at  Boston,     ...  928 


Total, 


2,090 


At  an  expense  of  twelve  thousand  Ato  hundred 
twenty-flTe  dollars  sereninr-three  cents  (•12,- 
626.78),  as  follows  :— 


Analfti*  of  Bxptndiimu. 
Fsrss  to  Trans-Atlantic  Ports  and 
British  ProTinces, .... 
Fkrss  in  United  States  and  Canadas, 
Beard  and  proTiiAona, 
Clothing  and  outfit,  . 
Cartage  and  e 
Poetage  and  tel 


eMgrams, 


Tianstes, 


•8,448  88 

6,168  49 

680  88 


700  21 

84  81 

688  80 

1,826  42 

•12,626  78 
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In  this  relation  I  desire  to  call  the  Board's  attention  to  a  par- 
agraph in  their  last  annual  report,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  in  their  judgment  there  is  not  such  a  "  general  and 
thorough  execution  of  the  laws  of  1851  and  1860,  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  strangers  to  their  homes  or  to  the  places  whence 
they  came,"  as  is  desirable. 

I  am  the  more  exercised  in  this  relation  because  of  my  pre- 
viously expressed  opinion  that  any  more  general  and  thorough 
execution  of  these  laws  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
or  be  approved  by  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

If  I  have  erred  in  this  particular  I  desire  to  be  corrected,  and 
to  that  end  would  ask  instruction  from  the  Board. 

The  transfers*  incidental  to  the  present  system  of  classifica- 
tion have  the  disadvantage  of  materially  increasing  the  amount 
to  be  expended  for  transportation,  there  having  been  expended 
for  this  purpose  alone,  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  (f  2,000) 
the  past  year. 

The  necessity  for  the  transfer  of  large  numbers  from  lunatic 
hospitals  consequent  upon  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
State  patients  committed  thereto,  which  was  more  than  one 
hundred  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  has  swelled  the  number 
of  transfers  considerably  above  that  of  former  years. 

The  average  number  of  State  beneficiaries  at  each  of  the 
State  charitable  institutions  has  been  something  less  than  in 

*  T&Axsrats  m  Detail. 

Ltinatio  Hoepitals  to  Aojlnm  for  Insane  :  To  Primary  School  ftom  inatitatlons : 

From  Taanton  Lanatic  Hospital,  .        .    49  From  Tewksbury  State  AlmfhooM,       .  Ill 

Worcester  Lanatio  Hospital,        .    48  Bridgewater  State  Almshouse,      .    16 

Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  .    46  State  Reform  School,    ...      4 

-  148  -  181 

Tiansftrs  between  LunaUo  Hospitals : . ,     .  ^    . ,     . 

From   Taunton   Lunatic   Hospital    to  From  Almshouse  to  Almshouse 

Northampton  do.,                               .47  '^^  Tewksbury  to  Bridgewater, 

From  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Tewksbury  to  Monson. 

Northampton  do.,       ....    10  i            Bndgewater  to  Tewksbury, 

_  57  !            Bridgewater  to  Monson, 


From  other  Inititntionfl  to  Lunadc 
Hospitals : 
From  Asylum  for  Insane  to  Taunton 

Lunatic  Hospital,       .... 
From    Monson    State    Almshouse    to 


Monson  to  Tewksbury, 
Monson  to  Bridgewater, 

Other  transfers: 
From  Monson  to  State  Industrial  School,      1 


10 
26 

8 

8 
68 

8 
-108 


Northampton  do ^      o  '  State  Industrial  School  to  MonsonI      1 


—     2 
To  Workhouse  from  institutions : 


Taunton  Hospital  lo  Bridffswafeer 
Almslionse, 


From  Tewksbury  State  Almshouse,       .  141  ^^                '       '       *    _     « 

Monson  State  Almshouse,    .       .    15  

Bridgewater  State  AlmriioaBe,     .    15  TntMl  tmMfcn.                                         ATI 

Taunton  Lanatio  Hoqdtal,  .       .     2  x«»i  k»i«kb, d<i 

-178  i 
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former  years,  and  the  official  year  closes  with  reduced  numbers 
at  each  of  them.* 

This  reduction  at  the  lunatic  hospitalsf  could  be  effected  only 
by  the  utmost  diligence  in  searching  out  legal  settlements 
within  and  without  the  State,  and  rigidly  enforcing  the  laws 
relative  thereto.  *  ^ 

Expenses  of  Sub-Department  paid  from  Agents  Appropriation. 

Salaries, $2,600  00 

Office  Rent,  Fuel,  Ac, 187  63 


$2,787  63 

Paid  from  appropriation  for  transportation  of  State  paupers  : 
A.  F.  Bailey, $200  00 

Sub-Depabtmbnt  of  Local  Business. 

The  local  office  of  the  Board  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 
immigration  department  located  at  Long  Wharf,  but  a  portion 
of  the  labor  properly  chargeable  to  this  department  is  per- 
formed at  the  State  House.    In  all  transfers  between  institu- 


*  Table  nhoiHDg  the  ntiinber  of  State  Paapen  in  the  Mrenl  inititotioiui  on  the  let  daj  of  Oe- 
tober,  1870  :— 

Afljlam  for  Inntne  at  Tewksboiy,      .  294 


Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital, 
Worcester  Lnnatio  Hospital, 
Northampton  LonaUo  Hospital, 

Tewksbnry  State  AlmshouM, 
Monson  State  Almshonse,  . 
Brldgewater  State  Almshooae, 


124 

86 

209 

—  868 

882 
66 
78 

—  490 


Brldgewater  State  W^oAhonse, 
State  Primarj  School, 


.264 
.  882 
—      890 


1,748 


t  Taslx  showing  the  removals  and  transliers  firom  Lnnatio  Hospitals: — 


Transfers  to  ARylnm  for  Insane : 
from  Tan n ton  Lunatic  Hospital,  . 
Worcester  Lnoatio  Hospital, 
'   Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  . 

Sent  out  of  the  State : 
Trom  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital,  .        . 
Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,        t 
Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  . 

TransfiBrred  to  town  of  settlement  or 
rcmoral: 
from  Taunton  Lunatic  Hospital,  . 
Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital, 
Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  . 


49 
48 
46 
-148 

67 
20 
18 
—  106 


48 
80 
24 
—    97 

846 


Settlements  of  Insane  out  of  the  State : 
New  Jersey,  ...... 

New  York,— 

Commlssiooers  of  Immigration,    . 

Commissioners  of  Charities,  . 
New  York  State,    .        .       . 

Connecticut, 

Rhode  Island, 

Vermont, 

New  Hampshire, 

Maine, 

Virginia, 

PennsylTania, 

Ohio 

Minnesota, 

Georgia, 


Total, 


84 
18 
4 
6 
1 
1 
4 
10 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

80 
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tionSy  and  all  removals  therefrom  where  the  line  of  travel  runs 
through  Boston  y  the  parties  transferred  or  removed  usually 
remain  for  a  short  period  at  the  local  office,  and  all  applicants 
for  assistance  from  without  the  institutions  are  referred  to  the 
Fourth  Deputy,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision f^r  them. 

The  itinerants,  before  referred  to,  who  traverse  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  rarely  appear  within  the  walls  of  our  alms- 
houses, as  the  local  authorities,  justly  preferring  to  save  the 
cost  of  their  transportation  thereto,  transfer  them  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Board's  officers  for  removal  from  the  State. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  six  hundred  and  fifty-four 
(654)  were  thus  disposed  of  during  the  year. 

At  this  office  are  kept  the  registers  of  the  several  Almshouses, 
the  Workhouse,  Primary  School  and  Asylum  for  Insane. 

Persons  having  friends  or  relatives  in  either  of  the  above- 
named  institutions  can  thus  be  supplied  with  information  vrith- 
out  the  necessity  of  writing  to  the  superintendent  or  visiting 
their  friends. 

Expenses  of  StdhDepartment. 

Salaries, $2,850  00 

Record  Books,  Stationery,  &c.,       .        .        .        •       267  67 


•2,617  67 


The  first  six  tables  in  the  annexed  Supplement  are  compiled 
from  reports  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  from  the  registers  of  former  superintendents  of 
the  port  of  Boston.  The  seventh  from  a  statement  prepared 
by  Mr.  Young  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  and 
submitted  to  the  Immigration  Convention  at  Indianapolis. 

S.  0.  WRIGHTINGTON. 
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Tables  showing  the  number  of  Immigrants  arriving  at  the 
Port  of  Boston  from  April  20,  1837,  to  October  1,  1870,  and 
the  amount  of  head-money  received  during  that  period. 

Table  No.  1. 


TEAR. 

Namber  of 
Immlgrttits. 

Amoant 
Recelred. 

TEAR. 

Kamber  of 
Immigrants. 

Amount 
Received. 

1837, 

1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 

2,594 
1,138 
1,709 
3,237 
8,649 
5,445 
2,411 

•5,188  00 
2,276  00 
3,418  00 
6,474  00 
7,298  00 

10,890  00 
4,822  00 

1844,  . 

1845,  . 

1846,  . 

1847,  . 

1848,  . 

Total,  . 

4,602 

8,550 

15,504 

24,245 

6,784 

•9,204  00 
17,100  00 
81,008  00 
48,490  00 
13,568  00 

79,868 

1159,736  00 

From  April  20, 1837,  to  May  10,  1848  (at  which  date  the 
above  table  closes),  the  labor  of  supervising  and  collecting  was 
performed  by  an  appointee  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Boston.    The  dates  mentioned  represent  the  calendar  year. 

Table  No.  2. 


TEAR. 

Namber  of 
Immigrants. 

Amount 
Receired. 

TEAR. 

Namber  of 
Immigrants. 

Amoant 
Received. 

1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1850 

13,927 
29,518 
24,739 
23,307 
19,618 
21,206 
24,229 
14,408 
14,022 
12,536 
4,551 
7,096 

•27,494  00 
32,288  00 
36,770  00 
43,314  00 
40,838  00 
44,528  00 
44,507  CO 
27,215  00 
23,545  00 
21,982  00 
9,830  00 
13,319  00 

1860,  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 

1863,  . 

1864,  . 

1865,  . 

1866,  . 
1867,"     . 

1868,  . 

1869,  . 

1870,  . 

Total,   . 

7,874 

5,091 

2,196 

5,316 

5,830 

7,057 

11,527 

11,266 

15,128 

26,414 

30,069 

113,365  00 

8,232  00 

4,158  00 

9,516  00 

10,000  00 

13,908  00 

23,500  00 

23,300  00 

30,337  00 

52,183  00 

45,612  00 

X9%H7f               • 

336,925 

1599,741  00 

Grand  Total :  Immigrants, 


416,793;    Head-money,. 


f759,477. 
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The  dates  mentioned  represent  the  official  year  which  ends 
September  30.  From  June  1, 1849,  to  March  20,  1850,  during 
which  period  no  head-money  was  collected,  18,135  immigrants 
were  landed.  The  amount  refunded  under  the  Act  of  1853 
was  f  27,496. 

The  amount  refunded  under  the  Act  of  1870  was  $13,078. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  vessels  bringing  passengers 
from  foreign  ports  to  the  port  of  Boston ;  the  number  of  such 
passengers  and  the  expense  attending  their  reception  from  May 
10, 1848,  to  October  1,  1870  :— 

Table  No.  3. 


TEAR. 

No.  of 
Yeaseli. 

No.  of 
Paateiigeni. 

Expense. 

YEA«. 

No.  of 
Yeaseln. 

No.  of 
PaMougen. 

Expenie. 

1848, 

508 

15,407 

^2,175  76 

1860, 

872 

15,721 

16,997  40 

1849, 

1,011 

35,526 

4,834  43 

1861, 

661 

12,099 

6,765  82 

1850, 

1,005 

36,567 

5,985  42 

1862, 

666 

8,430 

6,07i  04 

1851, 

1,128 

29,043 

6,606  03 

1863, 

770 

13,787 

5,957  42 

1852, 

1,180 

26,626 

6,534  21 , 

1864, 

916 

14,091 

3,337  00 

1853, 

1,159 

25,773 

5,852  61 

1865, 

917 

15,823 

3,785  83 

1854, 

1,067 

30,842 

6,492  67 

1866, 

1,089 

21,269 

3,863  28 

1855, 

963 

22,330 

6,492  28 

1867, 

1,074 

19,812 

4,713  98 

1856, 

894 

22,609 

6,764  86 

1868, 

1,141 

23,906 

4,451  57 

1857, 

8B9 

20,808 

6,567  77 

1869, 

1,386 

36,118 

4,879  89 

1858, 

760 
807 

11,587 
14,623 

6,671  82 
7,276  22  , 

1870, 
Total, 

1,162 

39,595 

5,343  94 

1859, 

22,005 

512,392 

$128,421  25 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  Commutation  received  during 
the  past  seven  years,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  was 
derived : — 

Table  No.  4. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


1868-4. 

18114-5. 

i8ea-6. 

1866-V. 

186'3'-a. 

1868-0. 

1860-70. 

$2,528  00 

• 

$4,702  00 

$13,950  00 

$14,165  00 

$20,908  00 

$41,354  00 

$49,904  00 
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186S-S. 

ies».vo. 

•4,658  00    »3,010  00      M,TH  00      (7,816  00      58,114  00 

99,793  00 

VJ,3bi  00 

OTHKK  CO^TRIKS. 

$3,814  00    ei,l»6  00         S836  00      Sl,339  00      Sl,31fi  00      •1,036  00 1    •1.533  00 


Table  showing  the  number  of  Lunatics  in  the  several  Hospi- 
tals OQ  the  Ist  of  October  of  each  year: — 


BOSl-ITALB. 

i 
i' 

i 

i    i 

i   i 

1 
i 

1  i 

i 

i 

1 

t 

i 

Worcester,      . 

TsUDtOQ, 

130 
190 
221 

156 
243 

2W 

183' 175  i  116 
271    238    180 
232   248<2ie 

01 1 12B 
152 1  147 
235  212 

101  ,'    05  !    51 
153,  181 '146 
271   264,234 

35 
124 
209 

Totals, 

547 

OlS 

692    QQl    518 

478  .  518 

525 

5i0 

m 

368 

Table  showing  the  number  of  LunaticB  removed  or  trans- 
ferred from  the  diGTerent  Hospitals  for  the  past  seventeen 
years : — 

Table  No.  6. 


TXAES. 

1 

s 

s 

_. 

TEAEH. 

!l 

. 

^ 

1864,.       .. 

35 

14 

49 

1863, 

37 

64 

101 

1855,.        . 

122 

1H2 

1864 

70 

143 

1856,. 

81 

28 

109 

186.1 

70 

35 

105 

1857, . 

44 

18 

62 

IHrtf 

35 

25 

60 

1858,. 

H 

102 

118 

1887 

74 

53 

127 

73 

168t 

76 

52 

128 

I860,.        . 

9 

21 

30 

ISflE 

102 

189 

271 

1861, ,        . 

8 

35 

38 

187C 

143 

202 

345 

1862, .        . 

3 

31 

34 

Totals,  . 

946 

1,007 

1,953 
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Account  afPsnonM  lent  out  of  tkt  SUtU,  or  oAtrwiit  ditpoied  of,  utxUr  lit 
Act  of  ISeO,  Chapter  83,  and  the  Expenne  oflhs  sOOie. 


K^m 

NAME. 

^^n>r 

a..™. 

IBM 

Oct.     i. 

O'ReiLj,  ThomBS, 

Portland.  Mb..      . 

8160 

t. 

Br»nn,  WiUi.ra  C., 

Cape  Town,  Africa, 

Bncti,  Sirah  H.,  . 

Braaa,  Wiltiam,     . 

100  00 

i. 

fc:Su..  : 

i. 

n. 

ISF'rSKSi : 

Ireland, 

Free, 

6, 

Oermeny,     . 

*»B00 

7, 

WonhiDg,  EUHbeth, 

St.  John,      . 

.» 

WorlhiDg,  Jennie, , 
McCabe,l:ileD,       . 

8, 

New  York.    . 

400 

" 

Chadwick,  Tbomis, 
Fannd,  Nicbolu,  . 

Bingor,  Me., 

400 

IB, 

Aogosti,  Me., 

300 

18, 

McKenaoD,  Archibald, 

Ponland,  Me.. 

t  BO 

", 

Campbell,  J«mM,  . 
Grih.ni,  Willi™, . 

10  00 

u 

is! 

Gritliam,  CBtbenne, 

Grahsm,  JimeB,      . 

9000 

15, 

Grsbam,  George,    . 

IB, 

Graham,  M.ry,       . 

16, 

feTvfe. : 

WOO 

ao 

NewTork,    . 

too 

so. 

YouDg,  Alfted,  [rol'd;. 

400 

ao 

MOO 

ai 

91, 

Bemhard,  EuKeno, 
Bern  hard,  Catheriae, 

400 

91 

Bemhard,  John.     . 
Bobbins,  M.ry  J.,  . 

9fi, 

3  69 

as 

King,  John,    .        . 
Lcdd},  Cliaiiea,     . 

400 

SB, 

9B, 

SuiliTin,  Hurnih, 

1  !: 

SB, 

Suniv«D,M«ryA., 
Ch«w,  Hoses, 

ss 

Portjmonth,  N.  H 

170 

»: 

Oxford,  Bridget,    . 

Ireland, 

1       n«, 

S9. 

Oxford,  Francea,     . 

SB, 

as, 

Everett,  Mary, 
"Wniren,  ff.lter,  [ml'd) 

Portland,  Me'., 
NewJorV,    . 

160 

4  00 

Ncv.      2, 

Cummings,.  Ifo»,  . 
Henneaey,  Sl.nrice, 

4  00 

3, 

Philadelphia,' 

7  SS 

\: 

Hart,  Charles,        '. 
HBupt,  Charles,      . 
ChrixIsD,  -tbonisi, 
ChriBtiuD,  June,      . 

Newjork,   . 

400 
400 

e, 

1      .» 

s 

o'S'bii,  Bridget,    ' 

400 

"! 

400 

is! 

HdvId,  JuneB,       . 
Gallagber,  EUzabeth, 

IwUnd, 

4  00 
34  00 

IB, 

Bourne,  Williun  H., 

Catiromla.     . 

30  00 

a. 

Draper,  Henry, 

New  York,    . 
Concord.  N.  H., 

4  00 

sol 

Howard,  liobert,     . 

390 

a*. 

Kinsley,  iiuj.       . 

Erie,  Penn.,  . 

1 

s«, 

Kinsley,  Cbarlei,    . 

i         9000 

« 

Kiniley,  Edward.   . 

J 

iw; 

Foley.  Edinrd,       . 

Sew^Yotk,    '. 

400 

98, 

Gonld,  Jamei, 

4  OO 
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PERSONS  REMOVED. 


JPersons  Hemoved — Continued. 


VATB. 


KAME. 


WBBBS  SBMT. 


SXPXVSB. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


26. 
26, 
26, 
26, 
26, 

8, 

8. 

9, 
18, 

13, 

18. 

13. 

18, 

18, 
16, 
17, 
17, 
17, 
17, 

18, 
18, 
18, 
20, 
20, 
27, 
27, 
80, 
80, 
80, 
80, 
80, 
80, 


Lines,  William, 
Kellj,  James, 
Neil,  John,     . 
O'Brien,  Greor|^, 
Herbert,  William, 
Eaton,  Ueorge  W., 
Young.  John, 
Pusy,  Mary,   . 
Sleeper,  John  H., 
Connors,  John, 
Hill,  Charles, 
Blanchford,  Edward, 
Miller,  Charles, 
WyaU,  Ezra,  . 
Miller,  Charles. 
Hunter,  Malcolm, 
Hunter,  Mary  £., 
Hunter,  Adelaide, 
Alton,  Srlvanus, 
Bums,  George  W., 
O'Neil,  Mary, 
Walch,  John. 
Ward,  David, 
Walker,  Ann  £., 
Walker,  John, 
Brooks,  John, 
Crawford,  Elizabeth, 
Crawford,  Belle, 
Crawford,  Jane, 
Malloo,  Thomas, 
Morris,  John,  . 
Hanley,  Thomas, 
Cannavan,  JamoB, . 
Rosevelt,  Catherine, 
Rosevelt,  Thomas, 
Thomas,  Annie, 
Thomas,  Edward,  . 
Abro,  Francis,  (col'd), 
Nugent,  Thomas,  . 

Barrett,  Michael, 
Barrett,  Mary, 
Rogers,  Jane, . 
Woodruff,  Julia, 
Donahue,  Thomas, 
Keilo,  Charles, 
Lvden,  James, 
Wilson,  Thonuts, 
Bail,  Francis, . 
Luchenback,  Mary  A., 
Luchenback,  Mary, 
Luchenback,  Harriet, 
Woodcock,  Barbara  H., 
Sedgwick,  George, 
Sedgwick,  Mary, 
Furlong,  Thomas, 
Sheehan,  Edward, 
Hickev,  Ellen, 
Mealy,  Ellen, 


New  York,   . 
Portland,  Me., 
New  York, 


Bath,  Me., 
New  York, 


u 
i* 
it 


Portland,  Me. 
New  York, 


II 


Chicu^o,  111. 
New  York, 
St  Johns, 


It 
II 


Putnam,  Conn., 
New  York, 
Bath,  Me., 
New  York.    . 
Portland,  Me. 
New  York, 


II 


Hartford,  Conn., 
Philadelphia, 


II 
It 


Providence,  R.  I., 
ti 

New  York,    . 

It 

• 

Detroit,  liich., 

It         It 

New  York,    . 


It 
II 


Ireland, 


Halifax,  N.  S., 
11         II 

New  York,    . 


11 


Portland,  Me., 
New  York,   . 
Norwich,  Conn., 
New  York,    . 


it 
II 
II 
II 


Portland,  Me., 
New  York,    . 


II 


St.  John, 
Salem,  Biass., 
New  York,    . 


II 


$4  00 


1 
4 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 


50 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 


! 


Free. 
Free. 


26  50 
4  00 
6  00 


1 
4 
1 
4 
1 


90 
00 
50 
00 
50 


I 


4  00 
8  90 

14  00 


1 
1 
4 
4 


85 
85 
00 
00 


I 


Free. 


19  25 

400 

4  00 
84  00 


16  00 

4  00 
4  00 
1  50 
4  00 

3  00 
400 

4  00 

4  00 

1  50 

8  00 

50 
4  00 


82 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   GENERAL  AGENT^S  REPORT. 

Persona  Removed — Continued. 

DATS. 

NAME. 

WHXXa  BBVT. 

Bznarn. 

ISl'O. 

Jan'y  29, 

Dean,  Ellen,  .... 
Brown,  William  H., 

Portland,  Me., 

$1  50 

29 

Philadelphia, 

) 

29, 

Brown,  Sarah, 

>          18  85 

29 

Brown,  Mary  J.,    . 

it 

) 

81 

Wbalan,  Michael,  . 

Providence,  R.  I., 

1  85 

81 

Murphy,  John, 

Allen,  George,  (col'd),   . 

Conley,  Richard,    . 

"            »* 

1  85 

Feb'y    4, 

Norfolk.  Va^ 

10  00 

6. 

Pawtacket,  R.  I.,  . 

>       < 

1  85 

5, 

Conley,  John, 

Providence,  R.  L, 

1  85 

8. 

Baker,  Henry, 

New  York,    . 

4  00 

8, 

Evers,  William, 

4  00 

8, 

Carter,  Kate,  .... 

(1 

• 

400 

u, 

Smith,  John^  .... 

(1 

400 

14, 

Good  field,  John,    . 

St  Johna,  N.  B.,  . 

500 

15, 

Alden,  James  H.,   . 

Providence,  R.  I., 

1  85 

17, 

Henry,  Thomas,  (coPd), 

Portland,  Me., 
New  York,    . 

1  60 

21, 

Grant,  Henry, 
McClellan,  William,       . 

4  00 

21 

it        ' 

•                 a 

400 

24^ 

Zindt,  Mary,  .... 
McOiil,  William,    . 

.                  a 

400 

28, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,     . 

6  00 

28 

Collins,  Dennis, 

Ireland, 

84  00 

28, 

Fiske,  Sarah, .... 

Philadelphia, 

700 

March  2, 

Gleason,  Patrick,    . 

New  York,    . 

400 

t 

Pope,  George, 

Pope,  Jane 

England, 

85  00 

4, 

Pope,  George,  Jr.,  . 

l^V     ^r^r 

4, 

Pope,  Eliza,    .... 

ii 

•                      4 

w 

4, 

Todd,  Rufus,  .... 

Portland,  Me., 

1  50 

4 

Norton,  Charles  B., 

Bangor,  Me., 

5  00 

7 

Robinson,  William, 

New  York,    . 
Portland,  Me., 

400 

8 

Cassidy,  Frank, 

1  50 

8, 

Simmons,  James,    . 

New  York,    . 

400 

9 

Morrissey,  Kate,     . 

Ireland, 

84  00 

10, 

Castrom,  Francis,  . 

New  York,    . 

400 

10, 

Lawson,  William,  . 

it           ' 

400 

10, 

Webber,  Charles  H.,      . 

Munroe,  Me., 

1            500 

10, 

Webber,  Edward  A., 

tt     '    tt  ' 

16, 

Blanev,  John, 

Portland,  Me., 

160 

18, 

Farrefl,  Patrick,     . 

New  York,    . 

400 

19, 

Fontana,  Antonio,  . 

California,    . 

^ 

19, 
19, 

Fontana,  Mary, 
Fontana,  Angelina, 

ft 
it 

•                      4 

8500 

19, 

Fontana,  Kate, 

II 

•                      1 

21, 

Mitchell,  Ellen,      . 

Albanv.  N.  Y.,    . 
Philadelphia, 

600 

21, 

Clarke,  Alice, 

700 

26, 

Movlan,  William,  . 

Wilson,  James  H.,  (col'd),    . 

New  York,    . 

400 

26, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,     , 

12  25 

28, 

Dovle,  Michael, 
Bolton,  Benjamin,  . 

Montreal,  Ca., 

11  50 

29, 

England, 

• 

) 

29, 

Bolton,  Mary, 

>          61  00 

29 

Bolton,  Sarah, 

il 

• 

} 

81, 

Williams,  Eliza,     . 

Albany,  N.  Y., 

1            900 

81, 

Williams,  Sarah,    . 

ti         ft 

April     4, 

Neil,  James, 
Callahan,  Mary,     . 

St  Johns,  N.  B.,  . 

Free. 

4 

ft    '     ft    ' 

Free. 

4, 

Callahan,  Louisa,  . 

»f         ft 

Free. 

5, 

Howard,  James,    . 

Detroit,  Mich., 

20  60 

•6 

Easton,  Pauline,    . 

Lebanon,  Penn., 

1            8  26 

6 

Easton,  Maria, 

ft           ft 

6 

Cobb,  Horace, 

Portland,  Me., 

1  60 
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PERSONS   REMOVED. 


Persona  Hemaved — Continued. 


DATm. 


NAME. 


WHKUB  8BXT. 


SXPSK0S. 


April     8,  Timothy,  Thonuu, 

9,  Russell,  John. 

9,  Orimshaw,  Ellen, 

U,  Gillj,  Samuel, 

11,  Dunn,  Kate,   . 

11,  Dunn,  Eliza,  . 
13,  Lynch,  Michael, 

13,  Keily,  £|yl^^ter, 
18,  Mullens,  Maiy, 

14,  Shannon,  John  H., 
18,  Robinson,  Adeline, 

18,  Wilson,  Mark, 
21,  Russell,  Mary. 
21,  Russell,  Elizabeth, 

21,  Russell,  William, 

22,  Ellis,  Myron,  . 

23,  Ennes,  Nancj, 
27,  Smith,  Thomas. 

May      2,  Baker,  Elizabeth, 

4,  Masner,  Joseph. 

5,  Dwire,  Jeremian, 

5,  Johnson,  James,  (coPd) 

6,  Richardson,  Orlando  W 

7,  Ferguson.  Mary, 

12,  Smith,  Albert, 
12,  Smith,  Alice,  . 

12,  Tulio,  Rama,  . 

13,  Riley,  Charles, 

14,  Ryan,  William, 
14,  Baker,  Sarah, 
17,  Shaw,  Samuel, 
17,  Daley,  Mary, . 

19,  Harvey,  John, 

20,  Clark,  Robert, 

21,  D'Ar\'ille,  Louis. 
21,  Fiske,  Georp^e  H., 
21,  Fiske,  Annie  J., 
21,  Pike,  Jane  E., 
21,  Pike,  Geneya, 
21,  Pike,  Rosell,  . 
21,  Pike,  Elizabeth, 
26,  Little,  Ann,    . 
26,  Little,  John,   . 
26,  Little,  Florence, 

26,  Little,  Ann,    . 

27,  Ball,  James  W., 
27,  McKenzie,  Mary  A 
27,  Hark  ins,  PatricK, 
27,  Harkins,  Mary, 
27,  Harkins,  Julia, 
27,  Harkins,  John, 
27,  Harkins,  Michael, 

June      1,  Roy,  William, 

1,  Roy,  Mary.     . 

2,  Mallins,  Edwin, 

3,  Carter,  William, 

4,  Palmer,  Sarah  J., 
4,  Hickey,  Michael, 
4,  McGee,  Patrick, 

8,  Walker,  William, 


Northampton,  Mass , 
Albany,  N.  i .,     . 
New  1  ork,    . 
Portland,  Me., 
New  York,    . 


K 
ii 
tl 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  . 

Sterling,  Mass.,  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  . 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  . 


it 


it 

It 


Philadelphia, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
New  York,   . 
Halifax,  N.  S.,     . 
Philadelphia, 
Eastport,  Me., 
Philadelphia, 
Bangor,  Me., 
Prince  Edward  Island, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,     . 


it 


tl 


Bangor,  Me., 
New  York,    . 


It 


Prince  Edward'Island, 
New  York,    .  "    . 


It 


Augusta,  Me., 
Ireland, 
Savannah,  6a., 
Albany,  N.  Y., 


tt 


II 


Watertown,  N.  Y., 


It 
II 
II 


II 
It 
II 


Ireland, 

II 


IC 

II 


England, 
Halifax,  N.  S., 
New  York,    . 


II 

II 
tl 
tl 


Lawrence,  Mass., 


tl 


It 


New  York,   . 

Glasboro\  N.  J., 

Pictou.  N.  S., 

Ireland, 
II 

New  York,   . 


! 


$8  65 
6  00 


5 
1 


00 
50 


4  00 


4 

4 

4 


00 
00 
00 


6  00 

1  60 

12  25 

12  00 


7  00 

1  70 

4  00 

8  00 

3  00 

5  00 

7  00 

4  00 

14  50 

11  00 

400 

4  00 

4  00 

15  00 

4  00 

4  00 

8  00 

84  00 

80  00 

12  00 


11  15 


64  00 

28  87 
9  00 

16  00 

1  60 

4  00 

8  50 

11  00 

84  00 

84  00 

4  00 
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Walker,  Agnes,  - 
OagDod,  Manrilte, 
Oagood,  Isabella,  ■ 
Osgood,  Jsmeg, 
Oggood,  Wlillam,  . 
Griffin,  Martin,  . 
Griffin,  Catheriae,  . 
Griffin,  Michael,  . 
Grifiin,  Marf , 


WaU 


>,  Tbon 


Tsylor,  Fred., 
I  McCarl)',  William. 
UuniUoD,  TbamBB  J, 
Hamilton,  Catberiue, 
Holland    Jeremiah, 
MoMii,  Calherine, . 
Mass,  Fred.  T.,       . 
Gill,  Albert.   . 
Ivers,  James, . 
Dale,  Mary,    • 


Carter,  Earnest, 


SdIUti 


n,  Jerry, 

Doyle,  Edward, 
Doric  Ann,   ■ 
Callahan,  Jamei, 
Clark,  Maria  H.. 


Adan 


,  Willis, 


.  _..,  Carol  i 
Kennedy,  PeK 
Stewart,  Calterine. 
Sbeohy,  Ellen, 
Sheehy,  Ellen,  Jr., 
l.vncb,  Michael. 
Afaloney,  Daniel, 
Wheeler.  Jamej, 
Wheeler,  Sarah, 


Wheel 


,  Ali« 


Wheeler,  Mary, 
Anderun,  Jami..  . 
ilonaghaa,  Bridget, 
IdoDagban,  Fred,, 
Thomas,  Abigail, 
Carroll,  Mary, 
Carroll,  James, 
Carroll,  Patrick, 
Kaymood,  Mary  A. 
Jiaymond,  Uarr  J. 
Biske,  Ann,    . 
Airbet.  James. 
Hart,  WiUiam, 


England, 
Augusta,  Me. 
New  Haren, 
Ireland, 


Springfield, 
Hartford,  Ci 
New  rork. 


Montreal,  Ca., 
New  Torit, 

Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Prairie  du  ( 
Pbiladelphi 

Newjork, 

Palmer,  Mast. 

Toronto,  Ca,, 
Aogntlo,  He., 
PhOadelpbio, 

Scotland, 
Now  Totk, 


Albion,  N.  T. 
New  York, 


»4W 

aioD 


ai  00 
uoo 
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»*T>. 

MAME. 

w»u.a„. 

w<».. 

ino. 

Inly    28, 

Holland.  PBlrick.  .       .       . 

Newjork 

•400 

as 

Cbampiop.  Itoianna. 

400 

28, 

Walen,  Charli»,    . 

400 

29, 

Bninn,  Eliia 
Richmond.  TliomM, 
Rkhraond,  Alice.    . 

St.  John, 

eoa 

89, 
39, 

England, 

10500 

39 

KicbmoDd,  William. 

!»; 

HaliKad.  William, 

PUtadelphia, 

7  OO 

89, 

McDonald,  Elian,    . 

IwlMd, 

29, 

McDona  d,  Jerry.  . 

Kl. 

McDoni  d.  Patrick, 

76  00 

29, 

McDona  d,  John,    . 

m: 

McDonal*  Bridxst. 

29. 

McDonald,  Hannah, 

August  1. 

Smith,  Matthew,    . 

New  York, 
Portland,  He 

400 

< 

Cornell,  Thonuu,    . 

150 

4. 

!: 

BenlciD.  Man,      . 
BenteiD,  Matilda,  . 
Berslein,  Caroline, 

New^Yock, 

i. 
«. 

4, 

BenteiD,  Abrahani, 
Beratein,  Jacob,     . 

18  00 

4,' 

Bentein   Harvej.  . 
BrowD,  JobD, 

400 

6. 

s, 

6. 

Uillei.  Ernest,        . 
Miller,  SonhU,       . 
Miller.  Elka,  .        . 

En^l^-d, 

TB  00 

G, 
9. 

Miller,  E»ra,  .       . 
Moore,  Man. 
Larkin.,  J.ie^      . 

NewYoA, 
Bangor,  fle. 

400 
400 

11, 

LascBll.  Willia, 

Philadelphia, 

11. 

LiH^all,  Maria,      . 

n. 

Latcall,  Alice,       . 

\       saoo 

jucall.  Marii        . 

Ill 

La«^all,  Chariea,    . 
LeiriB,  Thotnal,      . 

11. 

Albany,  N.  T., 

11. 

Lewia.  Arthur,        . 

IS, 

Ooslin,  John. .       . 

Buffalo!  N^V.. 

13  00 

Ifl, 

Pease,  fiemird,       . 

1360 

16. 

Bard.  Daniel, 

NewYirk, 

400 

17. 

Foley,  John.  .        . 

4D0 

18. 

Wickham,  tteiU7, 

4  00 

18, 
19. 

Sbtny,  James,       . 
Munr«,  Ale,.Dder, 

England, 

400 
34  00 

IB. 

McKee,  Bernard,     . 

New  York, 

IB. 

Smith,  laaac,  (coi'd), 

IS. 

Smith,  Nanc7  Q.,  (coi'd).      . 

43  00 

19, 

Smith,  William  H.,  (coi'd),   . 

IB. 

Smith.  Leo  A.,  (eol'd),  .       . 

39. 

Riple»,  Catherine,  . 

Bickford.  PBtrick, . 

New  York,    . 

400 

SI 

Eaatport.  He., 

600 

3l! 

Gale.  Ellia,    . 

600 

31. 

Maniiing.Nichoiaa, 
Slorens,  Theodore, 

Now  York.    . 

400 

Stpt.     9. 

40t 

J 

Demiier,  Joacph,    . 

1  OO 

B. 

Wbalan,  Catherine, 

Portland,  Me., 

b! 

Whalan,  John, 
Whalaa.  Diia,      . 

3  OO 

6, 

Whalan.  Heniy,     . 
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NAME. 

wsmaM  ssxT. 

18YO. 

Sept.     6, 
6. 

Rassell,  Israel, 
RoBflell,  Martha,    . 

Albany,  N.  Y., 

99  00 

6. 

Berthold,  Marciu,  . 

Baltimore,  Md., 

20  00 

6, 

Berthold,  Klftie.      . 

(t          t( 

6, 

Werther,  Charles,  . 

Bremen,       • 

40  00 

«, 

Card,  James,  . 

Banffor,  Me., 
St.  Johns,     . 

4  00 

6, 

Hlggins,  Thomas  M., 

6  00 

10. 

Cameron,  Robert,  . 

GatofCanso, 

18  00 

10 

Isaacs,  John, . 

New  York,    . 

* 

10, 

Isaacs,  Ellen^ . 

(( 

400 

lo; 

Isaacs,  Maance,     . 

It 

10, 

Isaacs,  Rebecca,     . 

<t 

. 

10 

Wallace,  Ann, 

Montreal,  Ca., 
New  York,    . 

[   m  [ 

11  60 

12; 

Walker,  John,  (col'd),  . 

400 

12, 

Patterson,  Marjr  H., 
Rohouer,  Charles,  . 

(t 

400 

12, 

Germany, 

85  00 

12. 

Noble,  John.  . 

Aogosta,  Me., 

200 

12. 

Baptiste,  Oliver,  (cord), 
Baptlste,  Jane,  (cord),  . 
O'Brien,  Margaret, 

New  York,    . 

1            800 

12, 

ti 

14, 

(( 

400 

15 

Wassan,  Helen, 

St.  Johns,     . 
New  York,    . 

6  00 

V 

15, 

Batler,  John  R.,    . 

400 

20 
20, 

Bosworth,  Pauline, 
Bosworth,  Amelia, . 

England, 

1          60  00 

20, 

Branick,  John, 

New  York,   '. 

400 

22, 

Farrell,  Charles,     . 

Aogosta,  Me., 
Galway, 
England, 
Ireland, 

aoo 

22; 

Shaaghnessy,  Mary, 
McBreen,  Heniy  F., 
Daley,  Martin, 

34  00 

22, 
22, 

80  00 
80  00 

22 

Connor,  Annie, 
Dann,  John,  . 

(( 

*         85  00 

29 

New  York,    ! 

400 

29 

Brown,  Charles  H., 

tt 

400 

$8,075  62 
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STATE   VISITING   AGENT. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  STATE  VISITING  AGENT. 


YismsQ  Agenct,  Board  Statk  Charities,  > 
State  House,  Boston,  Oct.  1, 1870.      ) 

To  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Gentlemen: — In  submitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Visiting  Agent  I  remark,  that  some  of  the  statements  therein 
cover  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  while  some  have  reference 
to  the  exp)erience  and  work  of  but  a  few  months. 

The  Agency  began  its  operations  July  12, 1869.  The  report 
of  that  year — delayed  by  special  arrangement  until  December 
15 — exhibited  the  work  of  five  months.  Statistics  there  intro- 
duced lack  the  fulness  which  they  now  have ;  work  then  only 
begun  has  since  been  completed.  It  is  deemed  best,  therefore, 
in  order  to  secure  a  full  presentation,  to  have  present  state* 
ments  in  some  particulars  go  back  to  the  institution  of  the 
Agency. 

The  law  of  1869,  chapter  453,  was  recast  by  the  legislature 
of  1870  into  a  new  law,  chapter  359,  which  had  executive  ap- 
proval June  15. 

This  later  Act  contains  the  essential  provisions  of  the  first 
one,  some  of  them  enlarged  and  extended,  while  it  has  new  and 
peculiar  features.  The  special  workings  of  the  new  and  more 
inclusive  Act  for  only  three  and  a  half  months  will  appear  in 
this  Report. 

As  this  Report  will  go  out  to  the  public,  and  as  it  touches 
upon  matters  of  great  public  concern,  it  is  considered  pertinent 
to  include  in  it  facts  already  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  members  of  the  Board,  that  the  community  may  better 
know  and  judge  of  the  value  of  the  Agency  it  maintains  and 
the  methods  it  employs  in  its  work  of  charity  and  reform. 

This  Agency  deals  exclusively  with  juvenile  offenders  i^n' 
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dependents,  and  these  of  two  classes — candidates  for  public 
institutions  and  probationers  therefrom ;  in  other  words,  those 
already  wards  of  the  State,  and  those  liable  to  become  such. 
They  are  a  constant  presence.  What  to  do  to  relieve  them  and 
to  be  relieved  of  them,  are  questions  ever  before  the  public  to 
vex  and  perplex. 

Our  business  is  not  with  the  children  in  the  public  institu- 
tions, but  always  with  those  outside  of  them,  except  upon 
propositions  for  the  removal  from  such  institutions  of  those 
held  therein.  It  is  an  out-of-door  work  in  the  interest  of  un- 
fortunate and  depraved  youths. 

The  Agency  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  censorship  to 
inspect  the  manners  and  morals  of  public  institutions.  It  is 
not  antagonistic  to  them.  It  attempts  a  work  in  harmony 
with,  though  outside,  prior  and  subsequent  to,  institutional  en- 
deavor or  opportunity. 

Poverty  and  vice  are  pushing  forward  in  ceaseless  procession 
through  all  the  ways  of  charity  and  justice  their  youthful  cap- 
tives for  maintenance  and  correction  in  State  institutions. 

The  institutions  are  sending  out  the  subjects  of  discipline  and 
protection  all  over  the  State  and  outside  of  it,  to  live  on  farms 
or  learn  trades  under  individual  guardianship  or  to  the  custody 
of  friends,  as  rapidly  as  the  age  or  reformatory  processes  will 
admit.  They  all  go  on  probation  or  under  indenture,  the  State 
maintaining  its  custody  and  guardianship  during  their  minority. 
How  numerous  are  these  every-day  admissions  and  departures 
will  appear  further  on  in  these  pages. 

To  know  more  intimately  the  causes  which  operate  to  fill  our 
pauper,  reformatory  and  criminal  institutions  with  juveniles, — 
to  scrutinize  more  thoroughly  the  way  of  entry  to  them, — to 
afford  to  accused  children  hearings  in  defence  and  a  friend  in 
court  when  arraigned — ^to  watch  with  jealous  care  her  wards 
after  they  pass  out  of.  the  institutions — to  know  better  into 
whose  hands  they  are  to  fall — to  bring  all  the  important 
interests  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  State  6utside  of  the 
public  institutions  within  the  purview  of  a  central  bureau — to 
test  the  dispersion  theory  to  the  greatest  extent  and  to  make 
family  government  most  largely  subservient  to  its  reformatory 
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purpose,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  established  the  Visiting 
Agency. 

It  is  not  a  thing  of  speculation,  but  has  substantiality  in 
fiEict.  It  takes  hold  of  existing  conditions  with  a  firm  grasp 
with  the  purpose  of  making  them  better.  It  endeavors  to 
number  the  youthful  travellers  upon  the  highways  of  crime, 
and  those  in 

**  The  devious  paths  where  wanton  fkncy  leads," 

to  know  why  they  are  found  therein  and  how  they  can  be 
turned  therefrom ;  always  having  in  view  the  good  of  the  child 
and  the  weal  of  the  Commonwealth  as  affected  by  the  presence 
of  vice  in  the  community  and  the  vicious  conditions  that  sur- 
round youth;  not  forgetting  in  its  preventive  and  remedial 
endeavor  that  the  existence  of  crime  and  the  maintenance  of 
criminals  is  costly.  The  little  fellow  whose  small  offence  of 
to-day  makes  him  a  light  burden  to  the  State,  if  unreclaimed 
from  viciousness,  or  if  not  raised  from  debasing  surroundings, 
daily  adds  to  the  cost  of  his  public  maintenance  and  rapidly 
changes  the  condition  of  transient  criminal  dependence  upon 
the  State  to  that  of  a  permanent  incubus. 

If  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  are  carefully  read,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ways  of  entrance  to  public  institutions  are 
easy.  So  easy  are  they  found  that  some  seek  to  cast  their 
children  upon  the  State  for  other  purposes  than  their  discipline 
and  improvement.  So  great  are  the  facilities  of  admission 
that  the  training  of  children  is  imposed  upon  the  State  in  cases 
where  it  ought  and  might  be  better  done  at  home. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  three  institutions  for  the  refor- 
mation of  children — the  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough 
— the  Nautical  School  at  Boston — and  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Lancaster.  There  is  also  the  State  Primary  School  at 
Monson  for  dependent  children. 

Boys  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  are  admitted 
to  Westborough,  between  twelve  and  eighteen  to  the  Nautical 
School.  Girls  between  seven  and  sixteen  are  received  at  the 
Industrial  School. 
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All  dependent  children  likelj  to  remain  in  the  care  of  the 
State  for  a  length  of  time  are  gathered  into  the  Primary  School. 
Under  the  present  law,  small  children  subject  to  charges  of 
misbehavior  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  by  the  magistrates,  and  by  them  placed  in  this  school* 
The  great  majority  of  the  inmates,  however,  reach  there  by  the 
action  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 

There  are  always  some  children  at  Tewksbury  and  Bridge- 
water  Almshouses,  but  as  they  are  but  temporary  residents  in 
those  places,  they  are  not  included  in  our  statistics. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  child  may  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
State  fourteen  years.  They  go  out  therefrom  by  the  decisions 
of  the  trustees  of  the  institutions.  The  average  length  of  time 
in  the  institutions,  as  determined  by  those  discharged  in  the 
years  1868  and  1869  was,  in  Reform  School,  2^  years ;  Nauti- 
cal School,  1^^  years ;  Industrial  School,  1^^  years. 

There  were  at  date  of  this  Report  nine  hundred  fifty-two 
(952)  children  in  the  institutions  named.  There  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  six  hundred  sixty-three  (663)  ;  two  hundred 
forty-five  (246)  of  these  were  dependent  children ;  two  hundred 
fifty  (250)  new  commitments ;  one  hundred  thirty  (130)  re- 
turned from  places  and  escape ;  thirty-eight  (38)  received  by 
transfer  and  from  Visiting  Agent. 

There  went  out  by  the  several  ways  of  discharge,  probation, 
indenture,  &c.,  six  hundred  seventy  (670). 

The  average  number  of  minors  under  sixteen  years  arraigned 
before  the  courts  for  offences  of  which  the  Agency  has  cogniz- 
ance— violation  of  town  by-laws  or  city  ordinances,  and  crimes 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life  are  excepted — is  five  and 
two-thirds  daily,  or  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-three  (1,773) 
annually. 

These  statements  show  the  number  of  children  with  whom 
the  Visiting  Agency  has  to  do,  and  in  a  general  way  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  which  connect  it  with  them ;  its  neces- 
sity, and  the  interest  of  the  State  in  these  juveniles  may  be 
inferred  therefrom. 

How  the  statute  brings  the  Agency  into  relationship  with 
these  classes  of  juvenile  offenders  will  be  best  seen  by  reference 
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to  it :  and  as  its  language  furnishes  the  best  answers  to  state- 
ments and  criticisms  concerning  the  law,  the  vital  sections 
are  introduced  here: — 


Sect.  2.  Said  agent,  or  his  assistant,  shall,  as  often  as  once 
a  year,  visit,  hj  himself  or  an  assistant,  all  children  maintained 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state,  or  who  have  been  indentured  or 
placed  in  charge  of  a  person  by  any  state  institution,  board,  or 
officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  under  any  provision  of  this  act. 
He  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of  such  children,  and  make  such 
other  investigations  in  relation  thereto  as  sud  board  of  state 
charities  may  prescribe.  And  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  said  agent 
or  his  assistant  may  have  private  interviews  with  such  children  at 
any  time. 

Sect.  3.  When  said  agent  is  of  opinion  that  a  child  so  inden- 
tured or  placed  in  charge  of  a  person  cannot,  with  advantage  to  the 
child,  be  longer  so  held,  he  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  institution, 
board,  or  officer,  by  which  such  child  was  indentured,  and  said 
institution,  board,  or  officer,  may  cancel  the  indenture  or  contract, 
by  giving  notice  as  provided  in  section  one,  chapter  three  hundred 
and  two,  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  return  such 
child  to  the  institution  from  which  indentured  or  taken;  or,  on 
application  of  such  institution,  board,  or  officer,  the  board  of  state 
charities  may  transfer  him  or  her  to  any  other  institution  main- 
tained by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  support  or  reformation  of 
children,  or  indenture  him  or  her  to  some  other  person,  or  other- 
wise provide  for  his  or  her  maintenance  during  minority,  or  for  a 
less  time.  The  cancellation  of  the  indenture  or  contract  shall  not 
operate  as  a  discharge  of  the  minor  under  any  sentence  or  order  of 
commitment. 

Sect.  4.  No  child  shall  be  indentured,  adopted,  or  taken  in 
charge  of  any  person,  from  a  state  institution,  until  notice  of  an 
application  therefor  has  been  given  to  said  agent,  and  his  report, 
in  writing,  made  after  investigation  into  the  propriety  thereof  is 
filed  with  such  institution.  And  all  applications  for  the  release  or 
discharge  of  any  children  so  indentured  or  placed  in  charge  of 
persons,  shall  be  ^ven  to  said  agent  for  his  report,  in  like  manner. 
And  if  any  child  is  disposed  of,  contrary  to  his  report  and  recom- 
mendation, he  shall  report  all  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  board  of 
state  charities  for  its  action. 
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Sect.  5.  Said  agent  shall  seek  oat  suitable  persons  who  are 
willing  to  adopt,  t£^e  charge  of,  educate  and  maintain  children 
arrested  for  offences,  committed  to  any  state  institution,  abandoned 
or  neglected,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  institutions,  boards, 
officers,  or  persons  haying  authority  so  to  dispose  of  ssid  children ; 
and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  report  to  said  board  of  state 
charities  of  his  doings  under  this  act. 

Sect.  6.  The  duties  of  said  agent,  as  declared  in  section  two 
of  this  act  in  relation  to  girls  indentured,  adopted,  or  taken  from 
the  state  industrial  school  for  girls,  shall  be  performed  hj  a  person 
or  persons  appointed  by  said  agent,  with  the  approval  of  the 
trustees  of  said  school,  and  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  said 
school. 

Sect.  7.  When  a  boy  or  ^rl,  except  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
is  brought  before  a  trial  justice,  police  or  municipal  oourt,  on  com- 
plaint for  any  offence  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  ex- 
cept  for  an  offence  against  a  town  or  city  by-law  or  ordinance,  and, 
in  said  county  of  Suffolk,  is  so  brought  for  any  offence  first  de- 
scribed, but  not  now  within  the  final  jurisdiction  of  any  police  or 
municipal  court  therein,  and  it  appears  at  or  before  the  trial  that 
such  boy  or  girl  is  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the  justice  or 
court  shall  make  an  indorsement  of  the  fact  upon  the  original  war- 
rant, and  the  officer  who  served  said  warrant,  or  any  other  officer 
qualified  to  serve  the  same,  shall  take  said  boy  or  girl,  with  said 
warrant,  and  the  complaint,  before  the  judge  of  the  probate  court, 
who  shall  have  jurisdiction  thereof  in  like  manner  as  if  originally 
brought  before  him.  And  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  all  boys  and 
girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  complained  of  for  any  offence 
before  any  police  or  municipal  court,  shall  have  the  complaints 
against  them  heard  and  determined,  by  themselves,  separate  from 
the  general  and  ordinary  criminal  business  of  said  courts :  in  all 
such  cases,  the  notice  provided  in  section  eight  shall  be  given  to 
the  visiting  agent,  and  they  may  be  disposed  by  the  judge  of  said 
court  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  ten,  if  deemed  expedient. 

Sect.  8.  When  a  complaint  against  any  boy  or  girl  for  any 
offence  is  made  or  pending  before  a  judge  of  the  probate  court  or  a 
commissioner,  notice  in  writing  thereof  shall  be  given  to  said  agent, 
who,  by  himself  or  an  assistant,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate the  case,  attend  the  trial,  and  protect  the  interest  of,  or  other- 
wise provide  for  such  child.  Said  notice  may  be  sent  by  mail  to 
said  agent,  or  he  may  waive  the  same  or  the  service  thereof. 
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Sect.  9.  A  child  arrested  on  any  complaint  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sections,  may  be  held  or  committed  to  jail  by  the  officer 
having  said  child  in  custody,  until  the  time  appointed  for  the  trial, 
unless  admitted  to  bail,  as  provided  in  section  thirty-six,  chapter 
one  hundred  and  seventy,  of  the  General  Statutes ;  and  the  judge 
of  the  probate  court,  as  well  as  the  magistrate  named  in  said  section, 
may  admit  to  bail. 

Sect.  10.  The  judge  of  the  probate  court,  or  commissioner,  be- 
fore whom  a  child  is  brought  on  any  complaint  aforesaid,  d^on 
request  of  said  agent  may  authorize  the  board  of  state  charities 
to  take  and  indenture,  or  place  in  charge  of  any  person,  or  in  the 
state  primary  school,  such  child  till  he  or  she  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  or  for  any  less  time.  And  said  board  may  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  any  such  child  so  indentured  or  placed 
in  charge  of  a  person,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  a  cost  to  the  state  not 
exceeding  the  average  cost  of  the  support  of  children  at  the  state 
primary  school. 

Sect.  11.  When  a  boy  is  convicted  by  a  judge  of  the  probate 
court  of  any  offence,  unless  disposed  of  as  provided  in  section  ten, 
he  may  be  sentenced  and  conmiitted  to  any  institution  established 
by  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders ;  or,  if  below  the  age  of  twelve  years,  to  the 
state  reform  school ;  if  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  the 
Massachusetts  nautical  school;  and,  if  between  those  ages,  to 
either  of  said  schools,  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions of  law  as  now  apply  to  boys  committed  to  said  schools  or 
institutions  respectively,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to  such 
other  punishment  as  is  provided  for  the  offence. 

Sect.  12.  When  a  girl  is  convicted  by  a  judge  of  the  probate 
court,  of  any  offence,  unless  disposed  of  as  provided  in  section  ten, 
she  may  be  sentenced  and  committed  to  the  state  industrial  school 
for  girls,  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law 
as  now  apply  to  girls  committed  to  said  school,  or,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  to  such  other  punishment  as  is  provided  for  the 
offence. 

Sect.  13.  Judges  of  the  probate  courts  may  receive  complaints, 
issue  warrants,  and  hear  cases  against  juvenile  offenders  referred  to 
in  this  act,  at  such  times  or  places  in  or  out  of  their  respective 
counties  as  convenience  may  require.  And  any  judge  of  a  probate 
court  may  act  in  any  case  for  the  judge  of  any  other  county, 
whether  absent  or  not  when  so  requested. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  four  distinct  duties  are  prescribed 
and  outlined  for  the  Agency  by  the  statute,  viz. :  Visiting  the 
wards  of  the  State ;  investigations  of  applications  for  their 
release  from  institutions  ;  seeking  out  suitable  persons  who  are 
willing  to  adopt,  take  charge  of,  educate  and  maintain  children 
arrested  for  offence  committed  to  any  State  institution  aban- 
doned or  neglected ;  and  when  complaint  against  any  boy  or 
girl  for  any  offence  is  made  or  pending,  to  investigate  the  case, 
attend  the  trial,  protect  the  interests  of  or  otherwise  provide 
for  the  child. 

The  work  will  be  exhibited  in  detail  under  these  four  divis- 
ions. As  the  State  first  comes  in  contact  with  juvenile  offenders 
when  complaint  is  brought  against  them,  the  action  of  the 
Agency  in  this  division  of  its  work  will  first  appear. 

Attendance  at  Trials. 

The  statistics  and  statements  appearing  under  this  head  will 
extend  back  to  the  establishment  of  the  Agency.  The  law  of 
1869  limited  the  duty  of  investigations  of  complaints  and 
attendance  upon  hearings  to  ^^  applications  for  commitment  to 
reformatories,"  arising  before  a  single  class  of  magistrates,  and 
excluded  the  Agent  from  those  made  with  a  view  to  admission 
to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

So  satisfactory  had  been  results  in  that  limited  field,  that  the 
law  of  1870  enlarged  the  requirement  by  enjoining  investiga- 
tion and  attendance  whenever  ^^  a  complaint  against  any  boy  or 
girl  for  any  offence  is  made  or  pending."  This  enlargement  of 
duty,  this  bringing  of  all  classes  of  cases,  except  violations  of 
city  ordinances  and  town  by-laws,  and  cases  having  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  for  life,  within  the  investigation  and  attend- 
ance of  the  Agency,  was  not  by  the  admission  of  the  Agent 
or  his  assistants  to  practise  in  all  the  courts  ;  but  was  by  the 
transfer  of  all  the  cases  to  judges  of  probate  courts,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  single  fact  to  other  magistrates  (except  in 
Suffolk  county)  that  the  child  was  under  sixteen  years. 

In  this  ousted  jurisdiction  is  found  the  kernel  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  present  law.  The  provision  was  not  found  in  the 
bill  originally  prepared  for  the  Agency,  but  was  the  essential 
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featare  of  the  ^^  juvenile  offender  bill,"  so  called,  which  was 
united  to  the  Visiting  Agency  bill  in  the  House  after  both  had 
passed  the  Senate,  a  measure  about  the  advisability  of  which  I 
had  doubts.  The  objections  to  that  mode  of  procedure  which 
were  strongly  urged  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill,  do  not  appear 
serious  in  the  light  of  experience,  while  the  advantage  of 
greater  uniformity  of  judicial  action  is  secured,  the  lodgment 
of  children  in  jails  waiting  trial  is  prevented,  the  absence  of 
frivolous  cases  before  the  courts  is  effected,  and  the  aggregate 
expenses  are  lessened  by  practice  under  the  present  law. 

Those  magistrates  who  lost  jurisdiction  by  the  law  of  1870, 
had  final  jurisdiction  in  only  a  limited  class  of  cases  under 
previous  Acts,  while  judges  of  probate  courts  had  such  large 
jurisdiction  that  they  could  formerly  as  well  as  now,  dispose  of 
all  cases  that  arose  without  the  delay  incident  to  binding  over 
to  a  higher  court,  which  was  a  most  usual  necessity  under  the 
former  statute. 

By  the  old  method,  children  of  tender  years  became  inmates 
of  jails  with  hardened  adults  upon  trifling  charges,  (some  of 
which  could  not  be  sustained  in  the  higher  courts,)  because  the 
offences  charged  were  in  the  category  higher  than  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  magistrate  before  whom  they  were  arraigned  and 
by  whom  committed.  The  record  shows  that  there  were  for- 
merly commitments  to  jail  of  children  of  a  dozen  years  for 
periods  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  months. 

The  facilities  of  this  law  are  not  perceived  by  all  who  have 
to  do  with  it,  and  therefore  the  preliminary  action  which  it 
allows  to  the  lower  courts  is  cumbered  with  proceedings  that 
are  foreign  to  the  requirement,  and  wholly  in  excess  of  necessity 
and  the  simple  way  of  the  statute.  In  some  instances  there 
has  been  an  evident  purpose  to  hinder  the  processes  by  expe- 
dients and  technicalities  that  should  not  find  favor,  much  less 
exercise,  with  administrators  of  law.  There  is  a  lurking  spirit 
of  nullification  in  some  charged  with  the  execution  of  laws 
that  crops  out  when  their  convenience  or  prejudice  is  dis- 
turbed by  a  statutory  requirement.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
juvenile  violators  of  the  letter  of  the  laws,  of  whose  spirit  they 
know  nothing,  should  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  those  who  do 
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despite  to  the  spirit  while  they  know  the  letter  of  law.  These 
reflections  have  no  application  to  those  in  judicial  positions. 
It  has  been  said,  four  things  belong  to  a  judge :  to  hear  cou^ 
teouslj,  to  answer  wisely,  to  consider  soberly,  to  give  judgment 
without  partiality.  These  things  are  the  possession  of  each 
one  before  whom  we  have  appeared,  and  to  all  of  them  the 
voice  of  mercy  is  as  potent  as  that  of  justice. 

As  already  stated,  all  cases  of  juvenile  offenders  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  except  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  are  brought 
before  judges  of  the  probate  court.  To  better  accommodate 
the  local  officers,  these  magistrates  hold  court  in  various  places 
in  their  counties,  at  convenient  times,  and  to  such  sittings  are 
the  accused  brought. 

The  provision  for  a  notice  to  the  Visiting  Agent  of  the  pen- 
dency of  complaints,  was  so  far  modified  by  the  legislature  of 
the  present  year  as  to  require  that  he  should  have,  instead  of  a 
week's  notice  by  mail  before  trial,  a  ^^  notice  in  writing,''  and 
*^  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  case,''  without  having  a 
time  limitation.  By  such  arrangements  and  conditions  all 
useless  delay  is  avoided,  while  that  precipitate  action  which 
crowds  out  consideration  is  checked. 

Trial  is  usually  had  the  day  following  complaint,  sometimes 
on  the  same  day  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  later  than  four  days  subse- 
quent to  complaint.  So  good  are  the  facilities  of  the  Agency 
that  its  representatives  are  ready  to  attend  trials  in  any  part  of 
the  State  as  soon  as  the  court  and  officers  deem  it  necessary  to 
proceed.  Certainly  the  children  are  entitled  to  enough  delay 
to  secure  investigation  and  preparation  for  defence  in  all  cases, 
especially  so  when  decisions  unfavorable  to  them  may  result  in 
their  incarceration  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Undue  haste  in 
matters  so  important  to  the  State  and  vital  to  the  child  should 
be  discountenanced  everywhere.  The  convenience  of  an  officer 
or  community  should  always  be  subordinate  to  the  interests  of 
a  child.  The  quick  disposal  of  a  child  is  put  forward  as  an 
evidence  of  the  officer's  efficiency.  To  deprive  the  child  of  the 
power  to  trouble  others,  seems  to  be  the  sole  purpose  of  some 
official  action  ostensibly  made  in  behalf  of  the  child. 

The  duties  of  the  Agent  in  cases  before  the  courts  are  suo- 
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cinctly  stated  in  section  eight,  to  which  reference  is  made. 
^^  To  investigate  the  case,  to  attend  the  trial  and  protect  the 
interest  of  or  otherwise  provide  for  the  child."  Investigation  is 
made  before  the  trial  by  such  legitimate  inquisition  as  will  bring 
out  the  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  character  of  the  accused,  and  his  or  her  situation  and  sur- 
roundings at  home.  At  the  trial  the  Agent  or  his  assistant  ap- 
pears, listens  to  the  testimony,  and  sifts  the  evidence  by  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient.  After 
the  testimony  in  the  case  has  been  offered,  he  gives  the  judge 
the  information  gained  elsewhere  by  the  investigation,  and 
urges  such  considerations  in  favor  of  the  accused  as  appear 
worthy.  The  policy  of  the  Agent  is  not  to  secure,  if  possible, 
in  all  cases,  an  acquittal  of  the  child,  but  to  bring  about,  so  far 
as  is  in  his  power,  the  thing  which  is  best  for  the  child.  The 
investigations  shape  largely  our  action  and  purpose,  and  we 
urge  discharge,  probation  or  committal  to  a  reformatory  as 
circumstances  and  facts  will  warrant.  It  is  often  a  greater 
mercy  to  commit  a  child  to  a  State  reformatory  during  his 
minority  than  to  give  him  or  her  a  discharge.  This  is  so  even 
when  the  specific  offence  for  which  the  child  is  arraigned  is 
trifling,  and  hardly  worthy  of  punishment,  because  vile  locations 
and  vicious  parents  are  dragging  him  or  her  down  to  irrecov- 
erable ruin. 

The  Agent  has  not,  as  has  been  intimated  in  some  quarters, 
the  power  of  decision  in  the  cases  of  juvenile  offenders.  He  is 
but  the  friend  of  the  child — a  legally  commissioned  friend — ^who 
app)ears  by  autliority  of  the  law.  The  judge  hears  only  with 
judicial  fairness  the  Agent's  statements.  ^^  He  hath  his  seat 
in  reason  and  is  judicious."  With  him  is  the  verdict.  When 
that  has  been  reached,  the  question  arises,  What  shall  be 
done  for  and  with  the  child  ?  At  this  stage  of  proceedings 
the  law  gives  the  Visiting  Agent  the  opportunity  of  sugges- 
tion and  request.  The  judge  may  punish  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  fine  and  imprisonment  in  jail,  house  of  correc- 
tion or  State  prison ;  he  may  commit  to  a  State  reformatory, 
he  may  put  on  probation,  or,  ^^  upon  request  of  said  Agent, 
may  authorize  the  Board  of  State  Charities  to  take  and  inden- 
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ture  or  place  in  charge  of  any  person,  or  in  the  State  Primary 
School,  such  child  until  he  or  she  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  or  for  a  less  time." 

Although  these  permissions  are  novel  and  broad,  they  are  in 
our  experience  wise  and  salutary.  The  judges  in  their  wisdom 
accept  these  means  of  disposal  gladly ;  they  do  meet  a  want  for 
a  way  of  restraint  and  reformation  known  to  have  existed  un- 
satisfied. 

There  arises  in  the  courts  (to  repeat  the  language  of  the 
former  report),  beside  the  cases  of  inbred  depravity  and  vicious 
tendencies,  that  need  the  more  rigorous  and  sure  restraint  of 
our  reformatory  institutions,  cases  of  offence  which  are  but 
peccadilloes,  or  grave  offence^  due  to  circumstance  and  not  to 
depravity.  The  records  of  the  Agency  show  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  those  arraigned  before  the  courts  come  into  the 
relation  of  offenders  for  the  want  of  homes  and  the  absence  of 
the  kindly  influence  of  the  family — not  that  most  have  not 
parents  living,  but  the  mental  and  moral  incapacity  of  parents, 
poverty  and  intemperance  have  destroyed  the  home,  and  made 
an  absence  worse  than  death  creates. 

The  question  which  concerns  the  Agent  is  not  so  much  one 
of  guilt  as  one  of  remedy  and  reform^  and  to  this  he  solicits  the 
attention  of  the  judge  with  frequent  success.  If  the  boy  or  girl 
is  bad — notwithstanding  favorable  conditions  for  good  behavior, 
and  repeated  trials  of  other  methods  have  failed  to  effect  exem- 
plary conduct — he  or  she  is  sent  where  institutional  restraint 
accompanies  reforming  opportunities.  If  the  child  has  become 
obnoxious  to  the  law  by  force  of  outward  circumstance  or  un- 
favorable situation,  and  does  not  need  any  intermediate  dis- 
cipline, the  Agency  offers  to  him,  through  the  judge,  a  home 
upon  a  farm,  or  a  place  in  a  workshop  in  a  country  town  where 
the  influences  are  healthful.  If  the  child  is  a  little  waif,  as 
some  are,  obnoxious  because  not  old  enough  to  know,  in  his 
ignorance,  distinctly  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  not  being  old  enough  to  place  out  in  a  family — we  open  to 
him  the  door  of  the  Primary  School,  where  he  is  reckoned 
neither  a  pauper  nor  a  criminal,  and  has  a  chance  for  both  mental 
and  moral  growth  without  contact  with  convicted  offenders. 
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If  tho  offence  of  the  convicted  one  appears  exceptional  to  his 
general  good  conduct,  and  his  appearance  and  surroundings  are 
such  as  to  give  promise  of  future  correct  behavior,  and  if  it  be  the 
first  offence,  the  child  is  put  on  probation,  with  the  injunction, 
^^  Oo,  sin  no  more,"  and  becomes  one  of  the  wards  of  the  State 
by  adoption,  over  whom  we  exercise  such  guardianship  as  we 
may.  If  there  is  hope  without  strong  promise  that  the  offender 
may  do  well  if  released  on  probation,  he  is  formally  and  legally 
committed  to  thq  Agent  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and 
comes  under  his  control  independent  of  the  parents,  except  as 
the  Agent  permits  ;  but  he  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  parents 
and  remain  with  them  so  long  as  he  does  well : — although  he 
may  remain  with  his  parents  or  friends,  he  becomes  a  ward  of 
the  State  by  due  process  of  law,  and  a  subject  of  visitation. 
Those  intended  for  the  Primary  School,  those  placed  in  tho 
custody  of  the  Agent  for  indenture,  are  also  legally  committed 
to  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and  the  control  of  parents  is 
sundered  as  when  a  child  is  committed  to  the  reform  school. 

As  already  stated,  and  as  appears  by  the  law,  Suffolk  County 
is  made  by  some  sections  an  exception  to  the  other  counties  of 
the  State.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  court  therein  was 
not  disturbed  by  the  legislation  of  1870.  Complaints  are  so 
numerous  in  Boston  that  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  could 
not  easily  hear  them  all  without  serious  encroachment  upon  his 
other  official  duties,  important  and  weighty ;  therefore,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  several  courts  in  Suffolk  remained  as  established 
by  previous  Acts,  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  hearing  cases  as 
formerly,  as  well  as  those  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  muni- 
cipal court,  which  would  have  gone  to  tho  superior  court  by 
the  practice  of  the  municipal  court  under  previous  Acts,  when 
the  offenders  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  duties  of  the  Agent  in  reference  to  cases  arising  in  Suf- 
folk are  the  same  as  in  cases  occurring  in  other  counties,  but 
are  necessarily  differently  exercised.  So  numerous  are  the 
cases  in  Boston,  and  such  are  tho  necessary  modes  of  procedure 
in  the  courts,  that  similar  opportunity  for  the  issue  of  ^^  notices  " 
to  the  Agent,  and  for  his  investigation,  permitted  in  other 
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Tabular  Statement. 


NationalUy. 

Irish, 506 

American, 193 

German, 21 

English, 28 

African, 18 

Scotch, 15 

French, 4 

Spanish, 8 

Italian, 2 

Jews, 2 

Russian, 2 

Welsh, 8 

Sandwich  Islands,       ...  1 

So.  American,    «...  1 


Total, 


799 


Ages. 


18  years 

old, 

17 

It 

ti 

* 

16 

u 

i( 

15 

C( 

u 

14 

it 

u 

13 

u 

a 

12 

u 

u 

11 

a 

u 

10 

u 

a 

9 

it 

u 

8 

ti 

a 

7 

u 

c< 

6 

u 

c< 

Unknown,  . 

Total, 


.  20 

.  40 

.  74 

.  184 

.  90 
.111 

.  92 

.  68 

.  40 

.  80 

.  15 

.  6 

.  1 

.  74 

.799 


Second  arrests, •        •        .        .  195 

Probationers, 189 

Probationers  re-arrested, .25 

Cases  from  June  21, 1870,  to  October  1, 1870, 485 

Number  of  towns  and  cities  in  which  cases  have  arisen,        ...  60 

Number  of  towns  having  no  trial  justice, 6 

Number  of  cases  arisen  therein, 14 

Number  of  cases  arisen  in  towns  where,  under  former  law,  there  would 

have  been  no  jurisdiction, 75 

Bemoved  for  hearings  to  other  towns,    .......  130 


Of  this  number, — 
Middlesex  had    .        .        .        .50 

Norfolk, 14 

Essex, 20 

Worcester, 10 

Plymouth, 8 

Bristol, 5 

Hampden, 2 

Hampshire,         ....  6 

Berkshire,  .....  3 

Suffolk, 12 


Total, 


130 


No 

jurisdiction, 

tC 

Ci 

(( 

li 

u 

ti 

Ci 

Ci 

it 

Total,. 


26 
6 
9 

10 
8 
1 
1 
2 
8 
9 

75 
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Cases  in  places  where  there  is  a  police  coart  hearing  elsewhere, — 
Lowell, 22    Fitchbnrg,  . 


Cambridge, 
Charlestown, 
Ljnn, 
Haverhill,  . 
Lawrence, . 
Milford, 


6 
8 
10 
2 
1 
1 


Fall  River, 
New  Bedford, 
Chelsea, 
Fittsfield,    . 


Total, 


1 
2 
2 
9 
8 

67 


Number  of  these  cases  in  which,  under  the  General  Statutes,  police 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction, 39 

Total  number  of  cases,  from  June  21  to  October  1,  1870, 

Of  which  police  courts  and  trial  justices  had  no  final  jurisdiction, 

Number  to  furnish  bonds  for  Superior  Court  or  go  to  judge  of  probate. 


Total  number  convicted  from  July  16,  1869,  to  October  1,  1870,  . 
Of  these,  taken  by  Board  of  State  Charities,        .        .        •        .115 
placed  on  probation, 189 


485 
318 
318 

596 


Of  the  above,  there  have  been  re-sentenced. 


304 
33 

271 


Number  convicted  and  saved  from  sentence,         .... 
From  July  17,  1869,  to  October  1, 1870,  number  arraigned  and  not 
convicted, •        •    203 

Analysis. 

Did  not  appear,     .        •        • .        .22 

Adjustment  effected  by  Visiting  Agent, 33 

Complaint  withdrawn, 1 

Discharged, 147 


Estimated  decrease  of  commitments  in  consequence  of  the  Agency, 

Comparison. 


203 
325 


COMMITMENT. 

ises-o. 

iseo-'YO. 

State  Reform  School,        •        .        •        . 
State  Nautical  School,      .... 
State  Industrial  School,    .... 

120 

190 

58 

93 

113 

44 

Total, 

368 

250 

Difierence, 118 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  five  counties  of  SufiTolk,  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  Worcester  and  Bristol  furnished  seven-eighths  of 
all  the  cases,  that  Norfolk  County  furnished  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  other  eighth.  The  counties  of  Hampshire,  Berk- 
shire, Hampden,  Franklin,  Barnstable,  Plymouth  and  Dukes 
together  furnished  but  thirteen  and  a  third  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  while  no  cases  have  arisen  in  Nantucket.  In  the  counties 
furnishing  the  largest  number  of  cases  are  the  cities  and  largest 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  cases  arose  in  Suffolk,  one-sixth 
in  Middlesex,  over  one-seventh  in  Essex,  one-eighth  in  Worces- 
ter, one-twelfth  in  Bristol  and  one-eighteenth  part  in  Norfolk 
County. 

In  the  list  of  offences  larceny  is  much  the  largest  in  number ; 
nearly  one-half  of  those  arraigned  were  so  charged.  Stubborn- 
ness is  next  higher  on  the  list.  The  larceny  was  essentially  as 
well  as  technically  "  petty. ^^ 

Most  of  those  arraigned  for  other  offences  were  more  or  less 
addicted  to  stealing.  The  thieving  habit  so  common  among 
minors  is  generally  born  of  want  and  is  the  effort  to  obtain  the 
little  things  that  poverty  denies  to  its  subjects, — those  things 
which  the  children  of  wealthy  parents,  and  even  those  of  mod- 
erate means  generally  have. 

The  charge  of  stubbornness  can  be  easily  sustained  against 
almost  any  child ;  therefore  under  it  usually  appear  the  cases 
in  which  the  blame  attaches  to  the  parent  rather  than  the  child, 
and  those  in  which  an  ulterior  purpose  prompts  complaint  and 
not  the  avowed  one — the  child's  good. 

It  will  be  further  observed  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  children  arraigned  were  of  foreign  parentage^that  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  were  without  homes  either  in  fact  or  name 
— that  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  those  complained  of 
entered  public  institutions  and  became  public  charges — ^that 
nearly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  brought  before  the 
courts  were  taken  by  the  Visiting  Agent  and  placed  in  families, 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  by  the  State  thereby  avoided,  and 
their  moral  welfare  made  equally  secure — that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  those  brought  to  trial  and  convicted  were  placed  on  proba- 
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tion  by  the  interposition  of  the  Agency,  and  placed  under  its 
care  in  the  hands  of  their  friends,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
by  the  State  avoided,  while  opportunity  for  their  well  doing  was 
as  great  as  the  State  could  otherwise  provide. 

Of  the  whole  number  complained  of  during  the  time  these 
statistics  cover,  five  hundred  ninety-six  (596)  were  convicted ; 
of  this  number  the  Visiting  Agent  took  one  hundred  fifteen 
(115),  secured  the  probation  of  one  hundred  eighty-nine  (189), 
and  stayed  the  execution  of  five  sentences.  Beside  these  there 
were  sent  to  the  Agency  by  magistrates  and  officers  twenty-two 
(22)  children  for  its  disposal,  complaints  against  whom  were 
not  formally  heard.  All  of  these  the  Agency  has  found  places 
for,  making  a  total  of  three  hundred  thirty-one  (331)  children 
from  the  courts  or  officers  of  the  law  taken  by  the  Agency  or 
brought  under  its  surveillance.  Twenty-four  (24)  of  this 
number  were  placed  in  the  Primary  School  and  thirty-three 
(33)  were  subsequently  committed  to  public  institutions,  show- 
ing that  the  Agency  during  the  fifteen  months  of  its  operations 
has  provided  for  two  hundred  seventy-four  (274)  children  out- 
side of  the  public  institutions,  and  prevented  them  from  becom- 
ing charges  upon  the  State. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  three  (203)  who  were  complained 
of  and  not  convicted,  it  appears  that  twenty-two  (22)  did  not 
appear,  thirty-three  (33)  of  the  cases  were  adjusted  by  the 
Visiting  Agent,  one  complaint  was  withdrawn,  and  one  hun- 
dred forty-seven  (147)  were  discharged.  It  is  fair  to  remark 
that  the  discharge  of  many  was  effected  by  the  effort  of  the 
Agent,  and  his  presentation  of  their  cases,  as  no  one  else 
appeared  for  them. 

During  the  year  1868-9,  before  the  Agency  existed,  one  hun- 
dred twenty  (120)  boys  were  committed  to  the  State  Reform 
School,  one  hundred  ninety  (190)  to  the  Nautical  School,  and 
fifty-eight  (58)  girls  to  the  Industrial  School,  a  total  of  three 
hundred  sixty-eight  (368). 

In  the  year  1869-70,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Agency, 
ninety-three  (93)  were  committed  to  the  Reform  School,  one 
hundred  thirteen  (113)  to  the  Nautical  School  and  forty-four 
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(44)  to  the  Industrial  School,  a  total  of  two  hundred  fifty 
(250),  one  hundred  eighteen  less  than  in  the  former  year. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  under  the 
present  law  which  was  in  operation  three  and  a  half  months  of 
the  year  1870  all  classes  of  cases  came  before  magistrates  hav- 
ing power  to  commit  to  these  State  Reformatories,  while  in  the 
year  1868-9  only  a  single  class  were  subject  to  such  disposal. 

Further  on  it  will  appear  that  the  commitment  of  minors  to 
jails  and  houses  of  correction  has  been  less  in  the  same  period. 

One  other  fact  must  be  stated  in  this  connection :  that  the 
testimony  of  police  officers  is  that  they  do  not  now  encounter  as 
much  juvenile  offence  as  formerly.  Testimony  of  this  character 
accumulates. 

The  economical  features  of  the  work  of  the  Agency,  which 
are  discernible  in  these  statements  showing  the  decrease  of 
commitments  to  public  institutions,  will  come  out  more  clearly 
in  statistics  yet  to  appear. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  present  law  imposes  extra 
trouble,  cost  and  hardship,  by  compelling  the  transfer  of  cases 
to  the  judges  of  the  probate  court  that  might  as  well  be  heard 
and  determined  by  the  local  magistrates,  to  wit;  trial  justices 
and  judges  of  police  and  municipal  courts.  Four  hundred 
eighty-five  (485)  cases  have  arisen  under  the  present  law.  In 
three  hundred  eighteen  (318)  of  these  cases,  trial  justices  and 
police  courts  had  not  final  jurisdiction,  and  the  transfer  of  these 
to  higher  and  distant  courts,  to  those  less  accessible  than  the 
probate  courts,  was  compelled  under  previously  existing  laws. 
All  the  cost  and  trouble  that  could  accrue  under  the  present 
law  would  have  attended  such  transfer,  with  the  additional  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  accused  in  jail  (unless  bail  was  found) 
for  mouths,  awaiting  trial,  with  all  the  hurtful  influences  of 
such  incarceration. 

One  hundred  thirty  (ISO)  cases  were  removed  for  hearing 
from  the  places  where  they  arose.  In  seventy-one  (71)  of  those, 
the  lower  courts  had  no  jurisdiction.  Of  the  four  hundred 
eighty-five  (485)  cases  under  the  present  law,  one  hundred 
seventy  four  (174)  arose  in  Boston — two  hundred  sixty-five 
(265)  in  Boston  and  within  ten  miles  of  it. 
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From  these  facts  it  can  bo  learned  that,  wbile  in  some  indi- 
vidual cases  under  the  present  law,  more  trouble  and  expense 
are  inyolved,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  less  trouble, 
and  in  the  aggregate  of  the  cases  much  less  expense  is  incurred 
on  account  of  the  State  and  by  individuals  than  would  have 
arisen  in  practice  under  former  laws. 

Some  of  the  magistrates  before  whom  cases  are  ^^  first 
brought "  make  expenses,  wholly  unnecessary  and  not  contem- 
plated by  the  law,  by  summoning  witnesses  at  the  outset  who 
are  not  needed  to  determine  the  plain  preliminary  inquiry, 
which  is,  is  the  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  only  one 
pertinent  for  magistrates  other  than  judges  of  probate  courts  to 
make ;  rarely,  if  ever,  need  witnesses  appear  to  prove  the  fact. 

If  the  age  appears  to  be  less  than  sixteen  years,  the  cases  go 
by  a  simple  indorsement  of  that  fact  upon  the  warrant  to  a 
magistrate  ready  and  having  the  power  to  dispose  of  them  with- 
out delay,  neither  bonds  nor  jail  being  an  accompanying  result 
of  such  transfer. 

In  some  of  the  probate  courts,  Suffolk  County  for  instance, 
where  the  larger  per  cent,  of  cases  arise,  witness  fees  are  not 
allowed,  thus  making  present  methods  economical  as  well  as 
easy. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  from  the  jails  and  houses  of 
correction  for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1869, 
and  the  corresponding  months  of  1870,  shows  that  there  were 
committed  to  jails  in  1869  one  hundred  sixty-one  (161)  minors 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  1870  one  hundred  seventy-nine 
(179),  an  increase  of  eighteen  (18).  Of  those  under  sixteen, 
the  age  to  which  the  Agency  is  limited  in  its  work,  the  com- 
mitments were  in  1869  one  hundred  thirteen  (113),  in  1870 
sixty-two  (62),  a  decrease  of  fifty-one  (51).  Of  the  sixty-two 
(62)  committed,  four  (4)  were  held  under  town  by-laws,  two 
(2)  as  witnesses,  two  (2)  for  the  Nautical  School  after  sentence, 
nine  (9)  illegally,  without  notice  to  the  Agent,  and  four  (4)  for 
the  non-paymAit  of  fines,  making  in  all  twenty-one  (21)  in 
whose  cases  the  Agency  had  no  voice.  The  remaining  forty- 
one  (41)  were  held  a  few  days  for  trial. 

The  average  length  of  time  in  jail  of  those  under  sixteen  in 
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1869  was  fifty-three  (53)  days.  In  1870,  not  one  nnder  sixteen 
was  held  over  ten  (10)  days ;  most,  but  one  or  two  days. 

The  increased  number  of  minors  in  jail,  of  sixteen  years  and 
upwards,  in  1870  over  1869,  was  eleven  per  cent.  The  decrease 
in  numbers  under  sixteen  was  sixty  per  cent. 

In  houses  of  correction  the  number  of  minors  under  sixteen 
committed  in  July,  August  and  September  of  1869  was  thirty- 
two  (32) ;  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1870  the  number 
.was  seven,  six  of  whom  were  illegally  committed. 

The  imcrease  of  commitments  of  minors  over  sixteen  years 
was  twenty-nine  per  cent.,  while  but  a  single  one  under  sixteen 
was  properly  committed ;  a  decrease  of  over  ninety-six  per  cent. 
The  net  decrease  in  the  commitments  to  both  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  was  eighty-two ;  deduct  the  illegal  commitments 
and  the  decrease  was  ninety-one. 

This  is  the  summary :  a  decrease  of  one  hundred  eighteen 
in  the  commitments  to  state  reformatories,  and  of  eighty-two 
(82)  to  jails  and  houses  of  correction  during  the  past  year ;  a 
result  not  due  to  a  failure  to  take  cognizance  of  juvenile 
offenders  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  nor  one  reached  by  permit- 
ting real  offenders  to  remain  obnoxious  to  law  and  good  order 
without  arrest. 

The  grand  purpose  of  the  Visiting  Agency  is  the  salvation  of 
children.  Its  effectiveness  in  that  particular  alone  should  chal- 
lenge consideration.  The  cost  of  saving  a  child  from  ruin  and 
keeping  him  in  the  right  way  should  never  be  counted,  although 
the  cost  of  one  method  over  another  equally  effective  may 
always  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  methods  of  the  Agency 
bring  as  good  and  equally  great  moral  results  as  any  other,  it 
might  fairly  claim  to  be  judged  by  that  test  alone,  and  by  it 
can  it  abide  safely ;  while  to  the  pecuniary  result  of  the  work 
careful  and  critical  attention  is  invited. 

Upon  the  points  of  reformatory  effectiveness  and  economical 
methods,  the  following  statements  are  offered. 

Of  the  five  hundred  ninety-six  (596)  children  convicted  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Visiting  Agency,  the  Agent  has  taken 
from  the  courts  one  hundred  fifteen  (115),  or  nearly  one-fiffh 
of  the  whole.    He  took  twenty-two  from  the  hands  of  magis- 
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trates  and  officers  without  formal  trial,  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  thirty-seven  taken  by  the  Visiting  Agent.  It  secured 
the  probation  of  one  hundred  eighty-nine  (189)  of  the  remain- 
ing number ;  of  those  taken  by  the  Agency  twenty-four  were 
put  in  the  Primary  School  and  one  hundred  thirteen  (113)  were 
placed  in  families.  Most  of  these  have  done  well ;  but  eight  of 
them  have  been  subsequently  committed  to  any  institution, 
while  there  are  some  luminous  examples  of  well-doing.  Of  the 
whole  number  placed  on  probation  twenty-five  have  again  come 
under  arrest. 

Upon  the  children  the  Visiting  Agency  took,  money  was  ex- 
pended for  clothing,  board  and  transportation  to  an  amount,  in 
the  aggregate,  of  less  than  four  hundred  dollars  ($400),  or  an 
average  of  less  than  three  dollars  per  child.  All  of  these  chil- 
dren would  haTe  gone  into  public  institutions  but  for  the  inter- 
position of  this  Agency.  Leaving  out  eight  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thirteen  (113)  who  did  not  do  well  after  being  taken  by 
the  Agent,  there  remains  one  hundred  five  (105),  who  would 
have  been  disposed  of  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Reform  School  (thirty-eeTen), 87 

Nautical  School  (fifly-one), 61 

Industrial  School  (twelve), . 12 

House  of  Reformation  (five), 5 

These,  remaining  in  the  public  institutions  the  average  length 
of  time,  the  cost  of  their  commitment  and  maintenance  would 
have  been : — 

Thirtj-fieven  in  State  Reform  School, 918,403  34 

Fifty-one  in  State  Nautical  School, 13,086  91 

Twelve  in  State  Industrial  School, 2,374  20 

Five  in  House  of  Reformation, 779  20 

934,733  65 

Deduct  the  expense,  $400,  the  State  did  incur  through  the 
Visiting  Agency,  and  a  saving  of  thirty-four  thousand  three 
hundred  thirty-three  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  ($34,888.65) 
is  shown. 

36 
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It  will  be  observed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  saving 
that  occurred  by  the  probation  of  one  hundred  ninety-two 
(192)  others  who  had  been  convicted^  and  whose  future  good 
conduct  was  largely  secured  by  the  visitation  of  the  Agency, 
another  of  its  duties  ;  nor  has  reference  been  made  to  cases  of 
juvenile  infelicity  and  unfavorable  situations  adjusted  and  im- 
proved by  the  offices  of  the  Agency,  of  which  no  record  is  kept 

It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Agency,  to  secure  the  proba- 
tion of  as  many  juvenile  offenders  as  circumstances  and  the 
best  good  will  permit,  and  assure  their  subsequent  good  con- 
duct by  frequent  visits  and  careful  oversight  of  them  in  con- 
nection with  their  relatives,  friends  and  the  good  citizens  of 
the  community.  The  Agency  receives  much  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  the  interest  worthy  people  in  the  commu- 
nity take  in  the  wayward  and  unfortunate  children  it  attempts 
to  reclaim  without  commitment  to  public  institutions.  Further 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  conduct  of  children  taken  by  the 
Agency,  and  those  indentured  from  institutions,  under  the 
head  of  "  Visitation." 

Seeking  out  Persons  to  take  charge  of  Children. 

This  duty  of  the  Agency  can  be  quite  clearly  perceived,  both 
in  its  scope  and  detail,  by  the  language  of  the  statute :  ^^  Said 
agent  shall  seek  out  suitable  persons  who  are  willing  to  adopt, 
take  charge  of,  educate  and  maintain  children  arrested  for 
offences,  committed  to  any  state  institution,  abandoned  or 
neglected." 

The  activity  of  seeking  is  enjoined  upon  the  Agent — ^not  the 
passive  reception  of  applications  for  children.  The  evident 
purpose  of  the  requirement  is  to  secure,  by  seeking,  persons 
more  suitable  for  the  care  of  children  than  would  appear 
as  applicants.  They  come,  personally  imknown,  with  the 
recommendations  of  others  only  known  as  individuals  filling 
official  stations.  The  evidence  produced  touches  the  reputa- 
tion and  standing  of  the  applicant  in  the  community — ^rarely, 
if  ever,  the  vital  question  of  fitness  to  control  and  bring  up  to 
a  higher  and  better  life  the  wayward  and  neglected  child. 

Seeking  involves  inquiry  in  the  interest  of  the  child.    Ap- 
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plicants  "  have  regard  unto  the  recompense  of  reward."   Seek- 
ing is  the  present  duty  ;  application,  the  old  method. 

The  requirement  has  reference  to  children  out  of  as  well  as 
in  State  institutions ;  to  those  who  have  offended  as  well  as 
those  who  have  been  abandoned  or  neglected.  This  branch  of 
our  business  is  pursued  in  connection  with  the  visitation  of  the 
wards  of  the  State  now  in  places  and  families  throughout  New 
England.  When  applications  for  children  are  received,  they 
are  brought  to  the  same  scrutiny  and  test  as  are  applied  to 
places  sought. 

Whether  seeking  places  or  investigating  the  places  offered 
for  children,  pains  are  taken  to  ascertain  the  construction  of 
the  families,  their  internal  methods  and  arrangements,  the  char- 
acter of  each  member,  and  the  controlling  and  directing  faculty 
of  the  heads  of  the  families.  There  must  be,  in  the  person  to 
whose  charge  a  child  is  committed,  a  certain  kind  of  ability  or 
tact  to  govern,  a  perceptive  faculty  to  detect,  and  a  moral  power 
to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  child,  both  in  its  weakness 
and  strength,  his  or  her  upward  aspirations  or  downward  ten- 
dencies. If  we  can  place  an  erring  child  with  one  ^^  who  has 
been  touched  with  the  feelings  of  infirmity,"  because  he  has 
been  tempted  in  all  points,  has  overcome  the  temptations  and 
obtained  the  victory^  we  have  secured  a  guardian  who  will  be 
both  wise  and  benevolent ;  the  result  of  commitment  to  such 
care  is  not  doubtful.  When  one  discovers  in  himself  those  evi^ 
tendencies  which  exist  in  all,  and  which  crop  out  into  open  sin 
with  some,  he  will  have  gained  such  knowledge  and  compassion 
as  will  enable  him  to  act  wisely  and  kindly  towards  all  the 
erring. 

In  the  administration  of  our  office  we  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  reject  the  applications  of  very  respectable  people  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  fitness  for  the  peculiar  work  of  bringing 
up  children  rescued  from  the  ways  of  evil.  But  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  as  well  as  the  most  promising  features  of  our 
work,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been  always  ready  and 
available  persons  well  adapted  to  receive  and  care  for  such  chil- 
dren as  we  have  for  disposal.  The  openings  in  manufacturing 
towns,  the  cities  and  the  great  West  for  young  men  and  women 
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reared  in  the  country  homes  of  New  England,  make  vacancies 
in  those  good  old  homes  which  the  staid  and  worthy  parents 
that  remain  behind  gladly  fill,  so  far  as  they  can,  with  the 
homeless  ones  who  multiply  in  the  cities,  those  whom  want  and 
the  lack  of  training  make  dependents  or  offenders  in  socie^. 
Homes  and  good  training  made  independents  and  moral  con- 
servators  of  the  children  whose  vacated  places  those  less  favored 
in  parentage  and  situation  may  have,  and  receive  therein  and 
thereby  the  salutary  guidance  which  led  the  absent  sons  and 
daughters  by  the  path  of  integrity  to  greater  activities  and  to 
larger  fields  of  usefulness.  The  Visiting  Agency  works  with 
saving  power  when  it  makes  available  to  the  homeless  and  the 
subjects  of  debasing  influences  tlie  opportunities  for  salubrious 
abode  and  good  training  which  such  progressive  emigration 
leaves  open.  Such  changes  are  transplantings  that  quicken 
growths  and  fill  out  shrivelled  and  gnarled  forms  with  the 
juices  of  vigorous  and  comely  life. 

"  Investigations  relative  to  the  Indenturej  Discharge^  SfC.j  of 

Children:' 

As  already  stated,  the  connection  of  the  Agency  with  chil- 
dren in  the  public  institutions  commences  when  application  for 
their  indenture,  adoption,  release  or  discharge  is  made. 

Application  for  children  by  indenture  comes  from  those  who 
want  service  ;  those  by  adoption  from  those  who  are  childless ; 
and  those  for  release  or  discharge  from  parents  or  friends. 

Although  many  good  persons  apply  at  the  institutions  to  take 
children  by  indenture,  most  desire  them  to  work,  and  have  in 
view  mainly  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  child.     Those  desiring 
to  adopt  children  usually  seek  for  orphans  among  the  depen- 
dent ones — not  among  those  committed  for  offences.    The  ap- 
plications of  parents  for  the  release  or  discharge  of  their  chil- 
dren, relate  to  both   offenders  and   dependents,  and  are  of 
course  very  frequent  and  urgent.    All  these  several  classes  of 
applications  receive  the  thorough  investigation  they  demand. 
We  do  not  trust  to  accompanying  recommendations,  and  accept 
them  as  guides  to  action  ;  but  by  personal  visits  to  the  neigh- 
borhood and  family  of  the  applicant  we  determine  for  ourselves 
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what  is  expedient  and  right.  Recommendations  accompanying 
applications  are  found,  as  a  general  thing,  valueless.  The  par- 
ties recommending  sometimes  supplement  their  endorsements 
with  private  letters  to  the  Agency,  stating  that  the  recom- 
mended parties  are  unfit  persons  to  have  the  custody  of  the 
child  in  question.  Investigation  reveals  that  a  majority  of  all 
signers  to  petitions  or  recommendations  have  no  intimate  or 
personal  knowledge  of  the  parties  applying  for  the  child,  their 
signatures  being  givon  to  accommodate  other  persons. 

The  discharge  of  children  from  the  State  institutions  does 
not  rest  with  the  Visiting  Agent.  His  duty  is  to  investigate 
into  the  propriety  thereof,  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities  if  from  the  Primary  School. 
If,  however,  any  child  is  disposed  of  contrary  to  his  report  and 
recommendations,  he  is  obliged  to  report  all  the  facts  in  the 
case  to  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

Many  applications  of  parents  are  unfavorably  reported  upon, 
even  when  the  child  is  fit  to  go  out  from  the  institution,  be- 
cause the  same  demoralizing  influences  exist  at  home  as  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  commitment,  and  were  the  prime  cause  of 
the  child's  difficulty.  A  release  would  only  result  in  placing 
the  child  in  the  same  path  of  evil  from  which  he  had  been 
taken,  and  from  which  he  has  been  turned  by  the  process  of 
reformation.  The  influences  of  unfit  homes  are  the  certain 
promoters  of  moral  relapse,  and  sure  means  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  best  formed  purposes,  as  they  were  primal  causes  in  the 
original  delinquencies. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  this  branch  of  the 
Agency's  business : — 

Investigations  arising  upon  Applications /or  Release. 


AppUcfttions. 

FftTormbto. 

UnfftTormble. 

From  State  Reform  Scbool, 
State  Nautical  School, 
State  Indastrial  School,    . 
State  Primary  School, 
indentore, 

122 

116 

22 

80 

24 

79 
101 
16 
47 
23 

43 
15 

6 
33 

1 
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On  complaints  being  unfit  places, 19 

Charges  sustained, 18 

Not  sustained, •       1 

InvestigationB  precedent  to  indenture, 245 

Favorable, 283 

Unfavorable, 12 

Special  investigations  arising  incidentally,  ..••..       15 

Total  investigations, 6i3 

Favorable  reports, 517 

Unfavorable,       .        .      * Ill 

Visitation. 

From  that  section  of  the  law  that  requires  a  visitation  of  the 
wards  of  the  State  placed  out  in  families  the  Agency  derives  its 
name :  ^'  Said  agent,  or  his  assistant,  shall,  as  often  as  once  a 
year, '  visit  *  all  children  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
state,  or  who  have  been  indentured  or  placed  in  charge  of  a 
person  by  any  state  institution,  board  or  officer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  under  any  provision  of  this  act."  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Agency  in  1869  it  was  found,  upon  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  records  of  the  several  public  institutions, 
that  there  had  been  placed  out  therefrom  in  families,  or  in 
charge  of  persons,  twenty-two  hundred  seventeen  (2,217)  chil- 
dren who  then  appeared  to  be  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  wards  of  the  State,  coming  under  the  law  as  sab- 
jects  of  visitation ;  they  were  located  in  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen different  places.  At  the  date  of  the  report  for  that  year 
visits  in  search  of  fourteen  hundred  nine  (1,409)  had  been 
made,  and  the  facts  in  reference  to  that  number  were  given. 
In  searching  for  them  and  the  remaining  number  of  the  twenty- 
two  hundred  seventeen  (2,217)  taken  from  the  records,  ninety- 
nine  other  wards  of  the  State  were  found,  who  had  gone  out 
from  the  institutions,  but  whose  names  did  not  appear  upon  the 
records.  This  number,  twenty-three  hundred  sixteen,  does  not 
include  that  of  the  girls  placed  out  from  the  Industrial  School 
at  Lancaster,  their  location  not  being  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  Agent.  The  following  remarks  and  statements  have  refer- 
ence to  this  entire  number,  and  to  the  condition  of  our  records 
Sept.  30, 1870.  These  children  were  from  the  several  institu- 
tions as  follows ; — 
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Reform  School, 854 

Nautical     " 879 

Primary      " 816 

Monson  Almshouse, .  424 

Tewksbury    "              261 

Bridgewater  «<              82 

2,316 

These  departures  extended  over  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven 
years,  and  the  results  as  ascertained  by  the  ^^  visitation  "  have 
reference  to  that  length  of  time. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  these  children 
had  before  been  subjects  of  visitation.  Many  had  not  been 
seen  by  any  State  or  institutional  official  since  they  were  placed 
out  under  indenture  or  on  probation,  nor  had  report  of  or  from 
them  been  received  at  the  institution  from  which  they  went. 
From  others  there  had  been  no  recent  intelligence.  The  orig- 
inal record  of  the  location  of  many  was  imperfect ;  changes 
from  first  location  were  found  to  be  numerous,  and  various 
causes  had  operated  to  disturb  the  incompleteness  of  the  original 
data.  This  state  of  things  involved  long  and  patient  search  for 
these  "out  of  door"  wards  of  the  State.  Several  visits  to 
various  places  were  necessary  to  gain  tidings  of  those  whose 
original  place  was  in  doubt,  and  of  those  who  had  been  subjects 
of  removal. 

The  annexed  table  will  give  in  compact  form  the  facts  ascer- 
tained:— 
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In  ezpIaDfttion,  I  would  sajr  that  no  cbtid  has  bten  counted 
twice  unless  he  may  have  be^i  in  two  different  institutione. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  a  boy  might  come  under  three  or  four 
diffisrcnt  beads,  as  he  might  have  been  in  the  Bimjj  correctional 
or  other  institutions,  or  dead.  In  sudi  cases  they  have  been 
counted  but  once.  If  one  cune  under  all  three  of  these  heads 
be  would  be  counted  as  dead^  and  would  not  be  counted  as  in 
the  army  or  any  institution.  If  in  the  army  and  some  institii- 
tion,  he  is  counted  as  in  the  army,  and  is  act  counted  in  tbe 
list  of  those  placed  in  correctional  or  other  institutions.  After 
making  as  thorough  search  as  our  force  and  means  would  per- 
mit, and  obtaining  the  above  result,  the  list  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  there  were  dropped  from  further  search  those  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  over  whom  the  State  has  no 
further  control ;  those  who  had  been  discharged  from  reformatory 
institutions  three  or  more  years,  and  were  doing  well ;  those 
committed  to  prison  on  long  sentences  which  would  not  expire 
till  they  were  twenty-one;  those  for  whom  search  has  been 
made  without  success,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
and  those  who  had  left  the  State  permanently :  in  a  word,  those 
who  no  longer  needed  looking  after,  and  for  whom  further 
search  was  useless ;  while  all  who  are  still  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  all  very  young  children  who  have  not  been  found, 
and  all  those  on  probation  who  still  need  looking  after,  were 
retained. 

After  making  the  inspection  of  the  books,  it  was  found  that 
of  the  twenty-three  hundred  sixteen  (2,316)  names  on  the  orig- 
inal list,  those  whose  histories  are  now  on  our  records,  thirteen 
hundred  sixty-six  (1,366)  appeared  as  not  needing  tlie  further 
care  of  the  State,  or  not  demanding  further  time  to  be  spent  in 
their  search ;  leaving  of  the  original  number  nine  hundred 
fifty  (950)  still  to  visit,  divided  between  the  institutions  as 
follows : — 

Reform  School, 282 

Nautical     " 121 

Primary      " 268 

MoDBon  Almshotue, 198 

Tewksbary    •»  67 

Bridgewater  "<  14  —050 

87 
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There  have  been  placed  out  in  families,  released  on  proba- 
tion and  newly  entered  upon  our  books,  from  the  establishment 
of  this  Agency  to  the  present,  five  hundred  seventy-one  (671), 
including  one  hundred  four  (104)  from  the  Industrial  School. 
This  number  is  in  addition  to  those  of  the  original  list  who 
remain  out  subject  to  visitation  Oct.  1, 1870,  but  does  not  in- 
clude children  placed  out  on  trial  and  returned  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  five  hundred  seventy-one  (571)  were  placed  out  by 
the  following  authority : — 

Beform  School, 141 

Naatical     '' 101 

Primary      « 119 

Industrial   «' 104 

Board  State  Charities, 96 

Monson  Aknshoiue, 10 

671 

Making  the  whole  number  of  wards  of  the  Commonwealth 
subject  to  visitation  Oct.  1, 1870,  fifteen  hundred  twenty-one 
(1,521),  having  gone  from  the  various  institutions  as  follows:— 

Reform  School, 428 

Nautical     « 222 

Primary      " 889 

Industrial    <' 104 

Board  State  Charities, 94 

Monson  Almshouse, 208 

Tewksbury    "               87 

Bridgewater  "       * 14 

1,621 

These  were  located  as  follows : — 


'i 
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76 
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11 

15 
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EaMX,     . 

42 

i 

4 

S 

1 

20 
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ts 

Middlesex, 

68 

i 

27 

» 

1 

20 

- 

177 

Korfolk,  . 

24 

- 

8 

1 

1 

- 

2 

38 

Plymouth, 

la 

- 

- 

' 

1 

2 

8 

44 

Bmiol,    . 

18 

1 

5 

4 

- 

- 

1 

48 

Binurtable. 

fl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

16 

Dokw.     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

San  tucket, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

WoreeMer, 

&0 

48 

sr 

J 

SI 
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1 

S14 

Berkshire, 

15 

SS 

1 

a 

18 
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- 

65 

FranUiD, 

4 

3S 

1 

3 

8 

- 

- 

68 

Hampshire, 

7 

48 

- 

3 

28 

- 

- 

86 

fiampdea. 

18 

120 
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S3 

78 

1 

- 

244 

Connecticat, 

£ 

84 

i 

1 

42 

1 

- 

135 

Sew  Hampabir 

13 

I 

8 

e 

2 

IS 

1 

44 

Uaine,    . 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

4 

- 

14 

Termont, 

2 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

16 

Bhode  Island, 

8 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

5 

OtlierSutea, 

10 

! 

2 

a 

4 

S 

- 

- 

24 

Aboconded  from  place,     . 

19 

- 

8 

- 

7 

4 

- 

- 

38 

Totals, 

423  222 

387 

104 

90  308 

87 

14 

1,521 
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Visiting  has  been  pursaed  regularly  and  as  systematically  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  As  soon  as  the  ground  had  beea 
once  gone  over  and  the  foregoing  result  ascertained,  a  second 
round  of  visits  was  undertaken,  and  is  nearly  completed.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  its  progress  a  large  number  of  the  children  have 
been  visited  several  times,  as  special  cases  brought  the  visitors 
into  their  vicinity ;  the  rule  being  to  see  as  many  of  the  chil- 
dren at  every  opportunity  as  time  would  allow ;  never  to  pass  a 
child  without  calling  on  him  or  her. 

To  make  the  labor  more  systematic,  to  insure  a  better 
acquaintance  between  the  visitors,  the  children  and  the  people 
whom  they  were  to  visit,  the  State  was  divided  into  four  divis- 
ions, and  to  the  charge  of  each  an  assistant  was  assigned.  The 
western  division,  in  charge  of  O.  M.  Fisk  of  Palmer,  comprisiiq; 
the  counties  of  Berksliire,  Franklin,  Hampshire  and  Hampden^ 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  and  the  border  counties 
of  New  York.  The  central  division,  in  charge  of  B.  B.  Vassall 
of  Worcester,  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Western  Middlesex,  and 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire.  The  northern  division,  in 
charge  of  G.  H.  Hull  of  Saugus,  counties  of  Essex  and  Eastern 
Middlesex.  The  southern  division,  in  charge  of  A.  6.  Hart  of 
Fall  River,  Norfolk,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Barnstable,  Dukes  and 
Nantucket  counties.  Tlie  headquarters  of  the  western  division 
is  at  Palmer ;  those  of  the  central,  northern  and  southern  at 
the  office  in  Boston :  each  of  the  assistants  assigned  to  these 
latter  divisions  assist  in  the  visitation  of  Suffolk  County.  The 
general  management  of  the  ^'  visitation "  and  the  care  of  the 
records  is  entrusted  to  Bernard  B.  Vassall.  His  deep  interest 
in  the  work,  coupled  with  energy  and  good  judgment  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  has  made  bis  services  valuable.  The  services 
of  Mr.  Fisk  in  finding  places  for  children  and  locating  them 
therein  deserves  special  mention. 

Each  visitor  is  furnished  with  a  ^^  Field  Book,"  showing  the 
location  of  all  the  children  of  his  district,  and  ''  Memorandum 
of  Visit,"  on  which  he  places  the  record  of  his  visit  for  trans- 
fer to  the  permanent  record  of  the  office.  All  affairs  of  the 
children  of  his  district  are  committed  to  his  examination  and 
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report.  Some  of  the  children  are  not  seen  often,  while  others 
are  visited  every  few  weeks. 

The  more  unsatisfactory  the  condition  of  things,  the  more  fre- 
qaent  are  the  visits  made,  with  a  view  to  bringing  affairs  into  a 
healthy  condition.  Some  relationships  need  frequent  adjust- 
ment to  insure  harmonious  action  and  beneficial  results.  To 
keep  some  children  in  their  places,  the  Agent  must  often  appear 
to  them  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  knowledge  of  their  relation 
to  the  State  and  society — that  they  must  not  run  away ;  to  en- 
courage them  in  their  discouragements  ;  to  heal  their  ^^  oft  in- 
firmities "  of  purpose  ;  and  to  shape  aright  their  dispositions. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits,  wants  and  progress  of 
the  child  is  sought,  as  well  as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
person  in  charge  of  him  or  her,  that  we  may  know  the  charac- 
ter and  effect  of  his  teachings  and  discipline.  We  strive  to 
obtain  the  good-will  of  the  child ;  seek  to  gain  in  the  heart  the 
position  of  besi  friend.  Presents  of  books  and  useful  articles 
are  made  as  tokens  of  our  good-will,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  children.  Changes  of  children  from  one  place  to  another 
are  sometimes  made  to  secure  adaptability. 

Visitation  reveals  the  conditions  of  incompatibility,  even 
when  the  action  and  conduct  of  neither  ward  nor  guardian  can 
be  condemned.  This  matter  of  special  fitness  to  particular 
cases  is  of  great  importance.  Without  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  animating  purpose  of  the  child,  his  or  her  mental  and 
moral  bias,  every  effort  for  reform  and  elevation  will  be  weak, 
if  not  utterly  powerless  for  good. 

During  the  year  the  visitors  have  made  six  thousand  visits, 
travelling  over  fifty  thousand  miles  in  so  doing.  In  most  cases 
the  assistants  are  welcome  visitors,  both  to  the  child  and  the 
master.  Many  of  the  latter,  some  of  whom  for  years  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  children  from  public  institutions,  have 
said  they  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  law,  deeming  it  useless, 
but  are  now  able  to  see  that  our  visits  have  been  beneficial.  In 
many  cases  an  early  repetition  of  visits  has  been  solicited,  with 
the  remark,  *^  you  cannot  come  too  often,"  and  similar  ones. 

Upon  the  results  brought  to  light  by  the  first  round  of  visiti 
as  seen  in  the  tabular  statement  concerning  the  2,316  children 
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of  the  original  list,  I  make  no  comment.  They  arose  from 
causes  and  processes  which  were  in  operation  before  this  Agency 
began ;  the  merit  or  demerit  of  them  belongs  not  to  it.  The 
showing  is  valuable  as  a  chart  of  experience  from  which  the 
lessons  in  methods  may  be  drawn,  and  by  which  future  action 
may  be  shaped.  Never  before  has  the  State  had  as  complete 
data  in  this  department  of  its  reformatory  and  charitable  opera- 
tions as  the  ^^  visitation  "  of  this  Agency  has  produced.  Of  the 
condition  of  things  to-day  touching  juvenile  offenders  and  de« 
pendents  placed  out  from  the  public  institutions  on  probation 
and  under  indenture,  in  comparison  witb  that  of  fifteen  months 
ago,  it  is  my  province  to  write.  There  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  conduct,  contentment  and  progress  of  the 
children,  and  in  their  treatment  and  consideration  by  the  per^ 
sons  with  whom  they  are  placed.  Bad  places  lessen ;  those 
once  considered  so  are  found  to  grow  better  with  each  succeed- 
ing  visit.  Complaints  by  the  children  of  harsh  treatment  come 
less  frequently ;  charges  by  the  master  of  mi$conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  lessen  from  visit  to  visit. 

''  Visitation  "  lessens  escape  from  places  of  indenture  by  a 
removal  of  the  causes  that  promote  them,  and  by  making  them 
ineffectual  in  the  greater  certainty  of  arrest  which  comes  from 
tlie  frequent  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  Agency  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  During  the  year,  13  boys  who  ran  away  from  their 
places  were  returned  to  the  Reform  School,  and  about  the  same 
number  to  the  Primary  School.  A  frequent  cause  of  uneasiness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  many  boys  as  they  grow  older,  especially  in 
the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  are  offered  more  wages  by 
other  parties  than  their  masters  allow  them  for  the  particular 
time  that  is  covered  by  the  outside  offer.  The  offer  of  twenty 
dollars  per  month  to  a  boy  who  is  only  receiving  board  and 
clothes,  and  enjoys  the  promise  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  at 
tlie  end  of  his  term  of  indenture,  is  a  temptation  that  swings 
him  from  the  poise  of  contentment.  He  forgets  the  things  that 
are  beliind,  that  his  early  years  of  service  had  but  little  value 
to  his  master,  and  that  the  present  outside  inducement  is  but 
temporary.  The  assistants  have  re-established  contentment  in 
the  minds  of  many  boys  by  a  careful  review  with  them  of  the 
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▼hole  matter  of  interest  and  duty  involved  in  remaining  their 
allotted  term  of  indenture. 

Some  earnest  laborers  in  the  broad  field  of  juvenile  reform, 
have  considered  with  doubt  the  ^policy  of  sending  into  families 
direct,  without  the  intermediate  discipline  of  institutions,  chil- 
dren charged  with  delinquencies,  as  well  as  that  which  efifects 
the  early  release  or  indenture  therefrom  of  those  committed. 
They  are  disturbed  by  fears  that  the  influences  of  such  wayward 
children  in  the  families  and  neighborhoods  wherein  located  will 
be  bad,  that  they  may  become  missionaries  of  evil  and  that  from 
such  a  sowing,  the  State  may  in  future  reap  a  harvest  which 
will  fill  its  institutions  of  restraint  to  a  repletion  that  will 
demand  greater  accommodations. 

^^  Visitation "  in  its  perfect  exercise  comes  to  correct  and 
prevent  such  evils.  The  visitor  in  the  intelligent  pursuit  of 
duty  watches  the  developments  of  character  and  habits,  dis- 
covers the  motive  power,  has  the  opportunity  to  apply  the 
remedies  of  advice  and  instruction,  to  some  extent  the  ability 
to  remove  untoward  causes ;  and  when  moral  suasion  fails  to 
efiect  good  conduct,  he  can  by  report  to  the  institution  from 
which  the  child  went,  set  on  foot  measures  which  will  renew 
restraint  and  all  the  reformatory  processes  which  location 
therein  affords.  The  failures  of  *^  visitation  "  if  any  there  are, 
arise  not  from  a  weakness  of  its  purpose  but  from  imperfectuess 
of  execution.  Let  it  be  more  thoroughly  exercised  and  the 
results  will  be  even  more  beneficial.  As  the  policy  of  the 
present  law  in  taking  children  direct  from  the  courts  and 
placing  them  in  families  affords  the  greatest  reason  for  the  fear 
above  alluded  to,  I  propose  to  refer  particularly  to  that  class  of 
children. 

As  previously  stated  the  whole  number  of  children  taken  by 
this  agency  from  the  courts  and  disposed  of  by  it,  is  one  hun- 
dred thirty-seven  (137).  They  were  received  as  follows: — 

Suffolk  Probate, 31 

Middlesex  «« 16 

Essex          " 1« 

Worcester  " 12 

Norfolk      ^ 7 
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Bristol  Probate, 8 

Hampden  ** • 

Berkihire  '' 2 

Hampshire  ** 1 

Franklin     «...• 1 

Barnstable  << 1 

BoetoB  Mnmcipali 7 

Boxbnr/    *^ 2 

Worcester  Superior, 2 

Boston  Commissioner, 0 

Oatside,' 22— Iff 

The  ages  of  those  taken  were  as  follows : — 

7  jears,   .••....•••   1 

8  "     4 

9  "     4 

10  «  9 

11  "  8 

12  "  17 

18  «*  20 

14  "     18 

15  "     83 

16  "     16 

17  "     O—IW 

The  twenty-two  (22)  cases  classed  as  ^^  outside  "  hare  come 
to  our  charge  in  rather  an  irregnlar  manner.  Most  of  them 
were  cases  where  the  parent  was  nnable  or  unfit  to  control  the 
child,  who  was  not  a  rery  bad  one ;  the  parents  or  friends  were 
sent  to  this  office  by  the  magistrates  to  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  with  the  child  without  making  a  formal  complaint. 

They  were  mostly  if  not  all,  cases  that  would  hare  come 
before  the  courts  upon  formal  complaints  and  been  sent  to  State 
institutions  but  for  the  intervention  of  this  Agency. 

Of  this  number  there  were :  boys,  17  ;  girls,  5=*  22.  Of  these, 
fourteen  are  now  in  places  and  doing  well,  seven  have  been 
kept  in  places  for  a  time  and  finally  have  been  provided  for  by 
their  friends  and  returned  to  them,  and  one,  a  vagrant,  has 
left  for  parts  unknown. 

Of  the  137  taken  by  this  Agency  the  following  disposition  has 
been  made : — 
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(kimmHt6d  to  Priiiiaty  School^ 2^ 

to  Plommer  Refonn  Sohooli      •        .        •        .1 

to  Nautical  Scliooly 8 

to  Reform  Schoolf      ••••••  4 

to  Indostrial  School, 1 

Eloped  irom  place,      ........      8 

Sent  to  sea, 2 

Placed  with  friends, 81 

In  place, 03— rl87 

The  twenty-four  sent  to  the  Primary  School  were  the  young- 
est ;  mostly  those  who  would  have  been  transferred  from  the 
Beform  School  if  they  had  been  sent  there.  These  twenty-four 
were  taken  under  the  law  with  the  intention  of  committing 
them  to  the  Primary  School  permanently. 

The  one  committed  to  the  Plummer  Reform  School,  Salem, 
was  the  first  inmate  of  that  institution,  and  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  Reform  School  but  for  the  application  of  the  trusteed 
of  the  school  that  he  might  be  sent  to  that  institution.  To 
obviate  any  legal  objections  the  court  placed  the  boy  in  the 
hands  of  this  Agency  and  he  was  placed  in  the  school. 

The  eight  committed  to  the  Nautical,  Reform  and  Industrial 
Schools,  were  those  who  had  been  tried  in  places  and  did  not 
do  well. 

Of  the  eight  eloped,  one  was  an  ^'  outside  '*  case,  and  none 
have  yet  returned  to  the  places  from  which  they  went,  to 
remain,  nor  have  they  elsewhere  become  obnoxious  to  the  law 
so  far  as  we  know.  The  two  sent  to  sea  were  large  boys,  and 
were  sent  at  the  request  of  their  parents. 

Of  the  thirty-one  allowed  to  go  to  their  friends,  six  have  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State — one  to  New  York,  one  to  Phila- 
delphia, one  to  the  Provinces,  one  to  New  Hampshire  and  two 
to  Rhode  Island. 

Some  have  been  kept  in  places  for  several  months  and  then 

allowed  to  go  home,  where  the  home  was  a  good  one ;  some 

were  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Agency,  with  the  understanding 

that  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  their  home  or  friends. 

There  are  now  68  of  these  children,  in  places  other  than  their 

original  homes,  and  are  doing  well ;  of  the  112  actually  taken 

for  the  purpose  of  finding  them  places,  eight  have  been  com- 
as 
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mitted,  eight  have  escaped,  and  ninety-six,  or  eighty-seven  per 
cent,  are  still  under  the  control  of  this  Agency  and  are  doing 
well.  The  behavior  of  the  children  taken  direct  from  the  courts 
and  placed  in  families,  is  as  good  as  that  of  those  placed  out 
from  the  institutions.  Some  have  expressed  a  preference  for 
children  taken  from  the  courts,  declaring  that  the  conduct  of 
such  is  more  exemplary. 

If  family  government  and  discipline  has  any  value,  it  has  its 
greatest  value  when  absolutely  applied.  We  may  speak  of 
family  and  congregate  systems  in  discussing  institutional 
methods,  but  there  is  no  pertinency  in  calling  a  congregation 
of  twelve  or  twenty  children  belonging  to  an  institution,  a 
family  in  the  same  sense  that  a  household  of  an  individual  is  a 
family.  As  already  said  this  law  puts  family  methods  as  means 
of  reform  and  elevation  to  an  actual  test.  It  takes  the  indi- 
vidual child  of  wayward  habits  or  tendencies  and  sets  him  in 
a  family  where  his  individual  delinquencies  are  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  united  well-doing  and  correct  habits  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family ;  not  where  his  evil  tendencies  are 
to  be  joined  to  those  of  a  score  of  others  under  a  similar  ban  to 
be  encountered  and  overcome  by  the  influence  of  one  or  two. 
If  there  is  any  value  in  the  preponderance  of  influence,  the  in- 
dividual family  has  advantages  over  the  institutional  one.  The 
fact  is,  the  congregate  system,  the  institutional  family,  and  the 
individual  one  are  each  methods  that  should  be  in  exercise,  be- 
cause there  are  classes  to  which  each  is  best  adapted.  It  is  a 
gradation  which  can  be  demonstrated  as  wise,  by  facts  and 
illustrations, — one  in  which  there  is  no  element  of  antagonism. 

In  the  chapter  on  ^^  Attendance  upon  Trials,"  allusion  was 
made  to  children  put  on  probation  and  the  practice  of  visiting 
them  to  secure  their  subsequent  good  behavior.  We  are  pur- 
suing this  policy  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  and  in  the 
light  of  to-day  we  deem  it  wise  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  children 
thus  placed  have  done  well.  They  are  frequently  visited  and 
earnestly  advised  of  the  necessity  of  well-doing,  while  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing  is  not  hid  from  them. 
As  many  of  this  class  of  children  as  are  in  Boston  or  vicinity 
are  required  to  report  at  this  office  every  week  or  fortnight, 
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and  they  are  expected  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  On 
Saturday  afternoons  they  come  in  groups  to  the  State  House  to 
tell  the  stories  of  their  behavior,  usually  putting  in  a  bright 
and  tidy  appearance,  with  a  fair  history.  We  do  not  trust 
altogether,  however,  to  the  reports  they  give,  but  by  other 
means  learn  of  tlieir  well  or  evil  doing.  It  is  believed  that 
many  even  unpromising  subjects,  may  be  carried  safely  over 
the  period  when  temptations  can  be  least  resisted,  in  a  state  of 
continued  probation,  to  years  of  discretion.  Watching  and  care 
will  save  the  State  from  their  maintenance  and  them  from  the 
opprobrium  of  having  passed  through  a  correctional  or  reforma- 
tory institution, — an  escape  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  however 
well-ordered  and  conducted  such  institutions  may  be. 

Owing  to  an  understanding  or  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law, 
by  the  trustees,  I  was  not  put  in  possession  of  a  list  of  the  girls 
indentured  or  placed  out  from  the  Industrial  School  at  Lan- 
caster last  year,  and  not  until  after  the  date  of  this  Report  did 
I  come  into  such  possession.    The  list  I  now  have. 

By  section  6  of  the  law,  the  duty  of  visiting  girls  ^^  inden- 
tured, adopted  or  taken  from  the  Industrial  School "  ^^  shall  be 
performed  by  a  person  or  persons  appointed  by  said  agent  with 
the  approval  of  the  trustees  of  said  school."  After  careful  con- 
sideration I  appointed  Miss  Jane  B.  French  of  Boston,  as  visitor, 
and  her  appointment  met  the  approval  of  the  trustees.  Miss 
French  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  benevolent  mission- 
ary work  among  the  poor  and  outcast  of  Boston.  She  entered 
upon  her  work  early  in  October  and  is  now  pursuing  it  with 
good  success.  So  far  it  has  been  found  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  families  in  which  girls  have  been  placed  are  suitable  ones. 
It  is  evident  that  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  good  places, 
although  the  deception  that  will  arise  from  an  absence  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  has  not  been  always  escaped.  The  girls  in 
families  are  not  scattered  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  territory  as 
are  the  boys,  although  some  are  found  out  of  the  State. 

I  cannot  speak  at  present  upon  the  probabilities  of  the  per- 
manent well-doing  of  the  girls  who  have  gone  out  of  the  school ; 
our  statistics  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  make  an  exhibit 
of  results.    The  present  impression  is,  that  a  smaller  per  cent. 
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of  girls  who  have  been  subject  to  reformatory  measures  do  well, 
than  of  boys.  If  such  is  the  fact  it  is  not  due  to  any  differenoe 
in  the  methods  applied,  but  to  the  differenoe  in  the  charaeter 
of  the  offence  committed,  and  most  largely  to  the  greater  temp- 
tations which  surround  girls  after  they  leave  the  school.  More 
generally  the  community  is  inclined  to  forget  the  evil  boyi 
have  done,  and  they  more  readily  outgrow  its  effects ;  while  the 
misconduct  of  girls  is  an  abiding  reproach.  The  world  is  less 
generous  to  erring  girls  than  erring  boys.  Every  vile  fellow, 
and  some  men  of  assumed  respectability,  consider  every  girl 
their  legitimate  prey ;  especially  do  they  ply  temptation  to 
those  who  have  been  overtaken  in  fault.  Until  the  public, 
among  whom  our  juvenile  offenders  and  dependents  must  come 
after  discharge  from  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  is 
better  than  it  now  is,  the  best  reformatory  results  will  not  be 
attained  or  made  secure. 

It  is  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact,  that  the  board  and  officers 
of  Lancaster  accept  the  letter  of  the  law  rather  than  its  spirit. 
Doubtless  they  entertain  and  maintain  their  views  conscien* 
tiously.  I  am  confident  that  this  Agency  will  prove  advan- 
tageous to  the  precious  interest  they  have  in  charge,  and  will 
if  unhindered  be  of  essential  service  to  them.  It  abridges  no 
duty  assigned  to  them  ;  it  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  none. 
It  is  an  ally  loyal  to  every  true  sentiment  and  purpose  of  the 
school.  Myself  and  assistants  are  personally  courteously  re- 
ceived and  kindly  treated.  I  would  that  the  law  was  received 
gladly. 

These  pages  might  be  illustrated  by  instances  of  the  well- 
doing of  many  to  whom  the  helping  liand  of  the  Agency 
has  been  extended,  and  whom  it  has  lifted  up  from  conditions 
of  offence  and  dependence  to  those  of  rectitude  and  self-sup- 
port; but  they  will  not  be  introduced  ;  such  instances  are  often 
employed,  as  is  happily-chosen  and  well-located  ornamentation, 
to  draw  away  attention  from  the  uncertain  structure  it  adorns. 
We  prefer  to  exhibit  our  work  in  its  entirety  and  not  by  its 
incidents. 


"^^ 
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The  correspondence  has  been  four  thousand  two  hundred 
eight  (4,208)  communications  received,  and  five  thousand 
eighty-nine  (5,089)  written.  There  have  been  employed  dur- 
ing the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year  nine  persons  beside  the 
Agent, — five  during  the  entire  year,  four  during  a  portion  of 
the  year. 

The  amount  of  salaries,  indading  Agent's, 99»294  68 

paid  for  printing, 22  25 

for  retaming  runaways, 45  78 

for  board  of  children, 238  78 

for  clothing, 92  18 

for  stationery,  telegrams  and  postage,         .  760  91 

for  ezpressage, 10  78 

for  miscellaneous, 12  75 

for  travel, 1,427  14 

for  fares  of  children  to  and  from  places,      .        .  890  68 

Total, 912,895  78 

RecapUukUion, 

Konber  in  the  institutions  at  date  of  last  report,    .        •        .        •  1,008 

in  the  iostitutions  at  present  date, 952 

admitted  during  the  year, 668 

of  dependent!), 245 

returned  from  places,  and  escape, 180 

received  by  transfer  from  other  institations,      ...  14 

of  new  commitments, 250 

received  of  Visiting  Agent, 24 

released  or  discharged, 670* 

of  cases  that  arose  before  the  courts,         •        •        .        .  799 

of  daily  arraignments  under  present  law,  ....  5} 

annually,  under  the  present  law, 1,778 

of  cases  under  the  law  of  1869, 814 

of  cases  under  the  law  of  1870, 485 

convicted  before  the  courts, 596 

taken  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,      .        .        .        .  115 

placed  on  probation, .  189 

committed  to  reformatories, 250 

of  children  provided  for  by  Visiting  Agent,      .        •        .  274 

of  children  committed  to  reformatories  last  year,       •  868 
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Kumber  of  cbildren  committed  to  reforaiatories  the  preient  year,  •  250 

of  decrease  of  juyenile  commitments  to  refbrmatoriesi        •  118 

of  inTestigations  made, 628 

of  inTestigations,  favorable  reports, 617 

of  investigations,  unfavorable  reports,  •  •  .  .  Ill 
of  children  oat  of  institations,  except  Lancaster,  who  were 

subjects  of  search,  Aug.  1, 1869, 2,816 

of  above  on  present  visiting  list, 050 

placed  out  since  establishment  of  this  Agency,  .        •        .  671 

of  subjects  of  visitation,  present  date,        .        •        •        .  1,521 

of  visits  made  during  the  year, 6,000 

of  miles  travelled, 60,000 

of  communications  received, 4,208 

of  communications  written, 6,080 

Amount  expended  on  115  children  taken  by  Board  of  State  Char- 
ities,        9400  00 

of  cost  of  same  in  institutions  would  have  been,  .  .  34,783  65 
of  difference  in  favor  of  the  Agency,  .  .  .  •  34,333  65 
decrease  of  juvenile  commitments  to  jails,         •        .        •  82 

In  bringing  this  Report  to  a  close,  a  few  suggestions  press  for 
consideration. 

To  facilitate  the  policy  and  practice  of  taking  children  from 
the  courts  and  placing  them  in  charge  of  persons,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  Agency  be  provided  with  a  place  for  their 
temporary  detention.  A  greater  number  of  children  could  be 
provided  with  homes  if  the  Agency  was  enabled  to  retain  them 
a  few  days  before  placing  them  out.  A  better  adaptation  of  child 
to  master  and  master  to  child  could  be  secured  by  the  con- 
'sideration  of  such  questions,  which  the  personal  charge  of  the 
child  for  two  or  three  days  would  allow.  Although  we  have 
places  in  families  at  all  times  into  which  children  can  be  sent, 
it  is  always  desirable,  and  often  necessary,  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  child  is  to  be  sent  should  be  notified  of  the  coming. 
Children  come  before  the  courts  whom  the  magistrates  desire 
to  place  in  our  charge,  and  whom  we  should  be  glad  to  take,  if 
their  state  of  destitution  and  lack  of  personal  cleanliness  were 
not  so  great.  The  opportunity  for  cleansing  and  clothing,  which 
we  could  gain  by  their  brief  temporary  stay  in  the  immediate 
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care  of  the  Agency,  would  permit  an  altogether  better  location 
of  them. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  better  if  the  terms  of  indenture 
were  not  absolutely  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  apprenticeship. 
Discontent  arises  with  the  child,  especially  in  the  latter  years 
of  service,  because  he  does  not  receive  for  his  service  the  amount 
which  he  thinks  he  ought  to  receive,  and  which  he  could  obtain 
if  freed  from  indenture. 

Complaint  comes  from  the  masters  that  the  child  they  have 
is  a  bill  of  expense  and  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  them,  and 
that  the  terms  which  bind  them  are  too  hard.  There  is  such  a 
difference  in  the  capabilities^d  worth  of  children,  that  uniform 
obligations  and  requirements  in  indentures  necessarily  work 
injustice.  If  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  terms  of  the 
indenture  could  be  adjusted  in  vie^  of  tlie  experience  of  the 
preceding  year,  greater  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  both  master 
and  child  would  be  attained,  and  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
well-doing  of  the  child  would  be  introduced. 

Absolute  permission  should  be  given,  by  statute,  to  the  Agent 
and  his  assistants  to  see  and  converse  with  children  held  under 
arrest.  We  now  gain  the  privilege  of  interviews  in  jails  and 
lock-ups  through  the  courtesy  of  keepers  and  officers. 

Minors  should  be  placed  in  separate  cells,  whether  tempo- 
rarily held  at  police  stations  or  for  longer  terms  in  jails  or  houses 
of  correction. 

Commissioners  for  commitments  to  the  Industrial  School 
for  Oirls  should  be  required  to  issue  warrants,  as  are  other 
magistrates,  and  all  the  legal  processes  of  commitment  thereto 
should  be  enforced. 

The  law  should  be  amended  to  include  children  sixteen  years 
of  age  as  well  as  those  under  that,  age;  the  language  now  is, 
^^  under  the  age  of  sixteen ;"  consequently,  many  cases  suitable 
for  disposal  under  this  Act  are  subject  to  others  not  so  favora- 
ble for  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

Magistrates  should  be  required  to  interrogate  the  dependents 
and  guardians  in  matter  of  age.  The  law  says,  **  and  it  ap* 
pears,  at  or  before  the  trial,  that  such  boy  or  girl  is  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years." 
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Some  ^^  trial  justices  "  do  not  ask  the  age  of  the  child  brought 
before  them,  but  proceed  to  try  and  sentence  and  commit  to 
jails  children  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  violation  of 
law,  excusing  their  illegal  proceeding  by  saying  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  child  was  under  sixteen. 

Children  charged  with  truancy  should  have  the  advantages  of 
this  law.  That  charge  is  now  employed  to  carry  children  from 
the  cognizance  of  this  Agency,  and  to  dispose  of  tliem  under  it, 
whose  real  difficulty  is  something  else,  for  whom  a  different 
treatment  than  its  punishment  brings  is  better  adapted. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  State  is  a  reformatory  for 
minor  offenders — boys  and  girls^v^r  sixteen  years  of  age, 
where  a  variety  of  trades  could  be  learned.  Boys  of  eighteen 
years  and  under  can  be  sent  to  the  Nautical  School.  Girls 
(and  boys  if  not  sent  to  the  Nautical  School)  if  over  sixteen, 
must  go  to  jails  or  houses  of  correction,  where  the  element  of 
reform  finds  but  little  if  any  exercise.  Hundreds  of  youths  of 
both  sexes  go  to  destruction  every  year  because  Massachusetts 
has  no  means  for  their  temporal  salvation.  Every  private  insti- 
tution in  the  work  of  reform  in  the  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
limited  to  children  under  sixteen  years  in  its  operations.  So 
there  is  absolutely  no  provision  (except  tlie  Nautical  School 
for  boys)  for  the  reform  of  girls  and  boys  over  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Not  only  are  institutions  for  this  class  of  the  depraved 
needed,  but  the  demand  for  opportunity  for  such  to  learn 
trades  is  imperative;  by  such  opportunities  many  depraved 
dependents  would  be  converted  to  upright  self-supporters. 
Much  of  the  reformatory  work  of  the  State  is  lost  by  the 
relapse  of  those  brought  out  of  states  of  vice  by  her  remedial 
process,  because  they  are  turned  out  tradeless  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world  in  competition  with  those  bred  to  trades 
and  callings.  Their  only  chance  for  honest  livelihood  is  in 
the  overcrowded  way  of  unskilled  labor ;  failing  to  get  honest 
livings,  they,  through  dire  necessity,  become  again  thieves 
and  outcasts  in  society.  Much  good  accomplished,  much 
money  expended  by  the  State,  comes  to  naught  and  goes  to 
waste  from  a  failure  to  incorporate  the  element  of  self-support 
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into  the  life  quickened  to  some  healthy  actiyity  in  the  reforma- 
tory. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  appears  the  law  under  which  this 
Agency  exists,  and  they  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  its 
operations.  I  am  aware  that  it  has  not  escaped  criticisms ;  that 
it  has  met  and  may  meet  opposition.  I  should  feel  that  its 
activities  had  been  abridged  in  execution  if  its  remedial  pur- 
poses and  acts  had  not  awakened  public  attention.  We  do  not 
desire  to  have  the  Agency  passive,  but  rather  to  make  it  a 
force  in  the  realm  of  reform.  We  seek  no  immunity  from 
criticism,  but  invite  rather  a  free  review  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 

We  invite,  anew,  attention  to  the  purposes  of  the  Agency  :  To 
appear  in  behalf  of  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  children  in 
courts ;  To  provide,  by  careful  seeking,  homes  for  the  wayward 
and  unfortunates  who  have  none ;  By  investigations  of  applica- 
tions for  children  held  in  reformatories,  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
the  good  gained  therein,  and  by  "  visitation," — which  binds  to 
greater  security, — to  make  more  complete  and  most  salutary  the 
guardianship  the  State  has  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  erring 
and  distressed  youths,  and  for  the  protection  of  society.  Can 
objections  rigiitly  arise  to  such  purposes  ? 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Agency,  commitments  to  the 
public  institutions,  both  reformatory  and  correctional,  have 
lessened,  the  number  of  complaints  has  been  less,  while 
juvenile  crime  has  not  increased,  but  decreased.  A  large 
number  of  juvenile  oflFenders  have  been  provided  with  oppor- 
tunities for  well-doing  wiio  have  done  well,  at  a  saving  to  the 
State  of  many  times  the  cost  of  the  Agency.  The  condition 
of  children  under  indenture  has  improved  and  their  welfare 
has  advanced ;  a  greater  uniformity  of  action  in  reference  to 
juvenile  offenders  has  occurred,  and  important  information 
touching  the  results  of  reformatory  work  for  years,  and  the 
histories  of  the  subjects  of  reformatory  power,  has  been  gained. 

The  judges  of  the  probate  courts,  before  whom  most  of  the 
juvenile  offenders  are  now  brougiit,  give  very  careful  and 
patient  consideration  to  the  cases  that  arise.  Never  putting 
aside  hastily  the  statements  of  the  children  as  of  little  worth ; 

39 
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always  willing  to  temper  justice  with  mercy ;  hailing  every 
well-meant  and  well-directed  effort  in  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren, they  have  met  the  efforts  of  the  Agency  cordially,  and 
have  illustrated  in  all  the  ways  of  good  purpose  and  wise  judg- 
ment their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  the  special  duties 
in  reference  to  juvenile  offenders  which  the  law  imposes  upon 
them. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  to  say 
that  all  the  assistants  of  the  Agency  have  rendered  valuable 
service ;  they  have  been  ^^  instant "  in  season  and  out,  laboring 
in  the  interest  of  our  work  and  that  of  the  State.  Their  duties 
have  employed  them  early  and  late  during  the  year,  without 
vacations,  working  almost  always  beyond  the  hours  established 
as  those  of  the  official  day.  Their  services  demand  special 
mention. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  officers'  of  the  Eastern,  Boston  and 
Maine,  Fitchburg,  Boston  and  Providence,  Boston  and  Albany, 
Old  Colony,  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg,  Cape  Cod,  Taunton 
Branch,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  Worcester  and  Nashua, 
Connecticut  River,  Providence  and  Worcester,  New  Bedford 
and  Taunton,  and  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroads  for 
favors  received. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GARDINER  TUFTS, 
Visiting  Agent. 
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TO  THE  secretary's  REPORT. 

Table  XVI. — Classification  of  Discharges  for  the  State. 

^ 

GOUVTT  PRI80VB. 

OD 

a 

UANNEB  OF  DI8CHAB0E. 

JftilB. 

Homes 
of  Cor- 
rection. 

ToUIf. 

Discharged    hj   Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,   . 
Males, 
Females,*  • 

4 
4 

- 

4 
4 

- 

- 

- 

4 
4 

Becoffnizing     or    Giying 
Bail,    •        •        •        . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

964 
807 
157 

21 
21 

985 
828 
157 

1 
1 

- 

- 

986 
828 
158 

Sent  to  Court   and   not 
returned,     •        •        • 
Males, 
Females,  . 

878 
742 
136 

2 
2 

880 
744 
136 

- 

- 

880 
744 
136 

Escaped  and  not  retaken. 
Males, 
Females,  . 

3 
2 
1 

7 
5 
2 

10 
7 
3 

1 
1 

6 
6 

2 
2 

19 

16 

8 

Transferred  to  other  Jails, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

240 

203 

37 

91 

88 

3 

331 

291 

40 

4 
3 

1 

^_ 

: 

335 

294 

41 

Debtors    discharged    by 
payment  of  Debt, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

3 
3 

- 

3 
3 

- 

- 

- 

8 
8 

Debtors     dischai^ed    by 
Order  of  Creditor, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

16 
16 

- 

16 
16 

- 

- 

- 

16 
16 

Debtors  discharged  by  tak- 
ing Poor  Debtors'  Oath, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

4 
4 

1 
1 

5 
5 

- 

- 

- 

6 
5 

Sent  to  State  Prison, 

190 

1 

191 

- 

- 

- 

191 

Sent  to  House  of  Correc- 
tion,    .... 
Males, 
Females,  . 

634 
497 
137 

- 

634 
497 
137 

- 

- 

634 
497 
137 
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DISCHARGES   FROM  ALL  THE 

PRISONS. 

Tabt.k  XVI. — Cldssijication  of  Discharges^  Ac, — Continued. 

COUXTT  PSIBOHB. 

00 

• 

a 
o 

■2 

00 

8 

MANNER  OF  DISCHABOB. 

Jails. 

Hoiuea 
of  Cor- 
rection. 

Totals. 

if 

By  Superior  Coart,  • 
Males, 
Females,  . 

183 

154 

29 

3 
2 

1 

186 

156 

30 

- 

- 

- 

186 

156 

30 

Sent  to  Reform  School,   . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

18 
17 

1 

- 

18 

17 

1 

- 

- 

— 

18 
17 

1 

Sent  to  Naatical  School, . 

45 

- 

45 

- 

- 

— 

45 

Expiration  of  Sentence, . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

643 
514 
129 

3,425 

2,675 

750 

4,068 

3,188 

879 

2,897 
1,014 
1,883 

135 

35 

100 

129 
129 

7,229 
4,367 
2,862 

Paid  Fine  and  Costs, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

1,383 

1,276 

107 

921 

828 

93 

2,304 

2,104 

200 

288 
124 
164 

- 

- 

2,592 

2,228 

364 

Poor  Convicts, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

1,996 

1,929 

67 

623 

427 

96 

2,519 

2,356 

163 

: 

: 

— 

2,519 

2,356 

163 

Order  of  Overseers, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

— 

134 
95 
39 

134 
95 
39 

— 

- 

134 
95 
39 

Order  Municipal  Coart,  . 
Males, 
Females,  .        • 

235 

198 

37 

51 

47 

4 

286 

245 

41 

61 
43 
18 

- 

- 

347 

288 

59 

Insanity, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

7 
5 
2 

18 

15 

3 

25 

20 

5 

5 
1 
4 

- 

2 
2 

32 

23 

9 

Pardoned, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

12 
11 

1 

88 

80 

8 

100 

91 

9 

1 
1 

72 
20 
52 

64 
64 

237 

176 

61 

Died,       .... 

Males, 
Females,  . 

7 

7 

3 
3 

10 
10 

9 
4 
5 

24 

18 
6 

14 
14 

57 
46 
11 

Order  of  Law, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

152 

107 

45 

4 
4 

156 

111 

45 

- 

- 

- 

156 

111 

45 
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Table  XVI. — Classification  of  Disduirges,  Jbc. — Concladed. 


COUVTT  FXXSOVI. 

31 

2" 

1 

00 

^ 

HANNEB  OF  DISCHABOS. 

JallB. 

Houses 
of  Cor- 
rection. 

Totals. 

Processes  not  given  aboTe, 
Males, 
Females,  . 

183 

174 

9 

13 

11 

2 

196 

186 

11 

- 

- 

- 

196 

185 

11 

Whole  number  Discharges 
reported. 
Males, 
Females,  . 

7,800 

6,905 

895 

5,306 
4,305 
1,001 

18,106 

11,210 

1,896 

8,267 
1,191 
2,076 

237 

79 
158 

211 
211 

16,821 

12,691 

4,180 

Whole  number  of  Persons 
discharged,  . 
Males, 
Females,  . 

6,595 

5,814 

781 

4,589 

3,745 

844 

11,184 
9,559 
1,625 

2,540 

972 

1,568 

237 

79 

158 

211 
211 

14,172 

10,821 

8,351 

Persons  remaining  in  Con- 
finement,    • 
Males, 
Females,  . 

519 

442 

77 

1,288 

1,031 

257 

1,807 

1,473 

334 

487 
227 
260 

264 

104 
160 

568 
563 

3,121 

2,367 

754 
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SUHMABT  OF  PRISON  POPULATION. 


SUMMABY   OP   THE  PmSON  POPULATION   FOB   1869-70. 

Total  number  of  persons  remaining  in  confinement  in  the 

State,  County  and  City  Prisons,  September  30, 1869,    .  2,978 

Males, 2,161 

Females, 817 

Nominal  number  of  persons  committed  within  the  year 

ending  September  80,  187(), 14,315 

Males, 11,027 

Females, 3,288 

Nominal  whole  number  of  persons  in  confinement  within 

the  year, 17,293 

Males, 13,188 

Females, 4,105 

Nominal  number  of  persons  discharged  within  the  year,   .  14,172 

Males, 10,821 

Females, 8,351 

Number  of  persons  remaining  in  confinement  September 

30,  1870, 3,121 

Males, 2,367 

Females, 754 

Average  of  the  prison  population  for  the  years  1869-70,  .  2,970.77 

Average  for  1868-9, 3,042.75 

Decrease  of  the  past  year, 71.98 
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HABITUAL  OFFENDERS. 


Additional  Instances  of  Habitual  Offenders 

Referred  to  en  page  24. 
Case  of  D.  S,  (Male),  at  the  House  of  Correction  at  New  Bedford. 


Gommitment. 

OFFENOE. 

Sentence. 

Dleeharge. 

Manner  of  IMseliarge. 

Dee.    5, '58, 

DrankeDDera, . 

60  days, 

Feb.    2, '54, 

Sentence  expired. 

Umj     8, '64, 

AsMi'ltand  battery, 

80  days. 

June   1,    •' 

ti            tt 

Sept.  20,    *' 

Drankeimeti, . 

80  days, 

Oct.  19,    " 

««                    (C 

Dee.  15,  '56, 

ti 

8  months,     . 

Mar.  14,  '57, 

«C                    CI 

Jaly  22,  '57,  | 

tt 

8  months,     • 
2  months,     . 

Dec    20,    '^ 
Deo.  20,    <* 

II                      (C 

tt              «t 

Sept.  24,  '58, 

Asaaalt,  . 

8  months,     . 

Dec.  28,  '58, 

(C                     it 

Jnne  21,  '59, 

DraokeDiMSf , . 

8  months,     . 

Sept.  20,  '59, 

••            tt 

Oct.  10.  -69, 

(1 

60  days, 

Dec.  18,    " 

it              it 

B«pt.  29,  '62, 

(« 

Fine  and  costs. 

Oet.  28, '62, 

Poor  conriet. 

Ang.  15,  '63, 

Common  dmnkard, 

6  montliB,     .               , 

Feb.    9, '64, 

Sentence  expired. 

May   18, '64, 

DruDkenaess, . 

Fine  and  costs. 

May  17,    »• 

Paid  fine  and  costs. 

Mmj  19,    *' 

II 

8  months,     . 

Aug.  18,    •« 

Sentence  expired. 

Sept.  18,  65, 

it 

8  months,     . 

Dec.  16, '65, 

ti            it 

July  12,  '66, 

ti 

80  days. 

Aug.  10,  '66, 

i(            it 

Oet.   14, '66,| 

it 
ti 

80  days, 
80  days, 

Dec.     1,    » 
Dec.     1,    " 

(1            i< 
It            II 

May  22,  '67, 

ti 

2  months,     . 

July  20,  '67, 

it            It 

Aug.  14,    " 

»i 

8  mouths,     . 

Not.  18,   " 

ii            (1 

Dec.  80,    " 

t( 

80  days,         .        .        . 

Jan.  28,  '68, 

it            ii 

Jnne   5, '68, 

tt 

8  months,     . 

Sept.    4,    " 

II            (t 

Sept.  26,    *' 

It 

8  months,     . 

Dec.  24,    '« 

•1            It 

Feb.  24, 'fi9. 

ti 

80  days,        .       . 

Mar.  24,  '69, 

It            Ii 

Sept.  27,  '70, 

Malicioofl  mischief, . 

Fine  and  costs. 

^ 

~                  " 

Prenent  age, . 


58 


Nnm 


oberof 


Commitments, . 


24 


Case  of  S.  R.  {Female )y  at  the  House  of  Correction  at  New  Bedford. 


Sept.  14,  '57, 

Drunkenness, . 

80  days, 

Oct.   18, '57. 

Sentence  expired. 

July  27.  58, 

Lewdness, 

8  mouths. 

Oet.   26, '58, 

tt            it 

Jan.  25,  '60, 

Common  drunkard, 

4  months. 

May  21, -60, 

ft            ti 

July  19,    »♦ 

tt              It 

4  months. 

Not   15,    " 

Ii            Ii 

Dee.  15,    '' 

it              II 

4  monthn,     , 

Apr.  11,  '61, 

It            it 

May  28,  '61, 

tt              It 

8  months,     , 

Aug.  22,    »» 

ti            it 

Hot.    7,    "   { 

Larceny, . 

8  months, 

Apr.    4, '62, 

if            tt 

tt 

... 

60  days. 

Apr.    4.    '* 

ti            (t 

Apr.    7, '62. 

Drunkenness, . 

8  montbH, 

July    6,    " 

It            Ii 

Jan.  10,  '63, 

tt 

•        • 

Fioe  and  conts. 

Feb     8,  '68, 

Poor  couTiet. 

Mar.  27,    " 

it 

Fine  and  costs. 

Apr.  25.   '» 

tt        it 

Aug.  26,    <' 

8  months,     . 

Not.  25,    '^ 

Sentence  expired. 

Dee.   14,     * 

II 

•                 • 

8  months,     . 

Mar.  18,  '64, 

it            tt 

June   8,  '64, 

Larceny, . 

8  months,     . 

Sept.    8,    '' 

It                    CI 

Sept.  19,    '* 

tt 

... 

6  months,     . 

Mar.  18,  '65, 

II                     iC 

Apr.  20,  '65, 

Idle  and  disorderly, 

6  months,     . 

Oct.    14,    '* 

IC                    Ii 

Oet.  16,   " 

Drunkenness, . 

Fine  and  costs. 

Not   24,    " 

Poor  couTict. 

Dse.  20,    »♦ 

Larceny, . 

8  months,     . 

Mar.  19.  '66. 

Sentence  expired. 

Dee.  26,  '67, 

Drunkenness, . 

80  days, 

Jan.  24,  '68. 

It            ti 

Not.  28,  '68. 

tt 

•               • 

8  months,     .       , 

Feb.  22.  'l9. 

It            ii 

Feb.  28,  '69, 

ft 

•       « 

8  months,     . 

May  22,   *• 

II               cc 

July    6,    '» 

ft 

8  months,     . 

< 

Oct.     5,    *• 

It              cc 

Age  at  date  of  last  Commitment, 


85 


Number  of  Commitments, 


22 
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Case  of  J.  CB.  (Male),  at  the  House  of  Correction  at  Lawrence, 


Oommftment. 

OFFENOE. 

Baotoiiet. 

IMscharge. 

Manner  of  Diseharge. 

Jan.  14,  *66, 

DrnnknuMM, . 

SOdajf. 

Feb.,       *66, 

Sentenee  espbad. 

Not.  22,   " 

Common  drankard, 

6  month!, 

^ 

May,       »67, 

it 

M 

8ept.   7, '67, 

MaliciooB  mischief, . 

80  days. 

Oct., 

it 

ft 

May  17,  '69, 

Dmokennew, . 

16  days, 

June,      '69, 

if 

(t 

Aog.    8,   " 

•               • 

90  days, 
4  months. 

Not.,        " 

tt 

if 

May  12, 'eO, 

Gommon  drunkard, 

Sept.,      >60. 

(i 

M 

Apr.    1, '61, 

U                          It 

4  months,     . 

Aug.,      'dl, 

tt 

it 

Oct.  14,    " 

ti               (1 

6  months. 

April,      *62, 

(i 

l< 

Aug.  18,  '62, 

DrunkennMi, . 

4  months,     . 

Dec.,   ^     '« 

tt 

i< 

Not.  19,  '64, 

t( 

•               • 

1  month. 

Dee.  18,  '64, 

tt 

l< 

Jan.    2, '66, 

i( 

•               • 

1  month. 

Jan.  80,  '66, 

U 

M 

JuneaO,    " 

1  month. 

July  26,   ** 

ii 

ii 

Dec.  27, '66, 

tt 

•       • 

1  month, 

Jan.  26,  '67, 

tt 

l( 

Jan.    2,m 

Common  drunkard, 

1  month. 

Jan.  80,  '60, 

t( 

•c 

Jan.  aO,    " 

Drunkenneat, . 

20  days. 

Feb.  18,    " 

CI 

tt 

Mar.  81,    *' 

•               • 

20  days. 

Apr.  19,    " 

Ii 

cc 

Jane  80,   «* 

ii 

1  month. 

July  29,    " 

11 

<( 

Aug.  27,    " 

ti 

•               • 

1  month, 

Sept.  26,   '' 

II 

<c 

Age  at  date  of  last  Commitment, 


66 


Number  of  Commitments, 


18 


Case  of  M,  R.  (Fetnale)^  at  ike  House  of  Correction  at  Springfield. 


June 

Mar. 

Oct. 

May 

May 

Sept. 

May 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

July 

Not. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

May 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Deo. 


29, 

'64, 

12. 

'55, 

8i; 

'68, 

1, 

'67, 

28, 

'68, 

21 

'69, 

24, 

'60; 

12, 

'64, 

18, 

'66, 

81, 

'66, 

10, 

tt 

7, 

ti 

9 

'67, 

18 

t. 

27 

'68, 

11 

tt 

81 

t( 

11 

t( 

6, 

'69, 

16 

tt 

11 

It 

11 

II 

Larceny, . 
Drunkenness, 

Larceny,. 

It 

• 

Drunkenness, 

Vagrancy, 

Larceny,'. 

Drunkenness, 

It 

ti 

Larceny, . 

Drunkenness, 

Larceny, . 

Drunkennera, 
tt 

Larceny,. 
Drunkenness, 
Larceny, . 

Drunkenness, 

ii 

ti 
Ii 


6  months, 
80  days, 
6  months, 
10  months, 
80  days, 
6m^ths, 
6  moMhs, 
8  months, 
8  months, 
8  months, 
4  months, 
80  days, 
6  months, 
80  days, 
8  months, 
1  month, 
80  days, 
6  months, 
40  days, 
8  months, 
8  months, 
8  months. 


Deo.  29,  '66, 

Sentence  •zplved. 

Apr.  11,    •' 

ti            t< 

Apr.  80,  67, 

it            t« 

Bfar.  20,  '68, 

it            tt 

June  24,    *' 

it            «i 

Mar.  16,  '60, 

II           «« 

Not.  19,   " 

it                c« 

Jan.  11,  '66, 

it              11 

Apr.  17,    •* 

it              It 

May    9, '66, 

Disc'd  M  refinrmed. 

Not.    6,   " 

Sentenoe  expired. 

Deo.    6,   " 

It            it 

Oct.     2, '67, 

II            It 

Jan.  16,  '68, 

11            »i 

Apr.  26,    " 

it            it 

June  10,   ** 

tt             tc 

Sept.   4,    " 

Paid  fine  and  eos la 

Mar.    4, 'OO, 

Sentence  expired. 

Apr.  18,    '' 

ti            <i 

July  14,   " 

Ii           <« 

Deo.  10,   •* 

if            tt 

Mar.  10,  '70, 

It            It 

Commitments  preTions  to  1864, ]0 

Present  age,    ^    ....       49  Number  of  Commitments,   ...       88 


Case 

of  T,  CK  (MaU)y  at  House  of  Correction  at  Northampton, 

Jan.  26,  >66, 

Larceny, . 

2  months,     . 

Mar.  24,  '66, 

Sentenoe  ezplnd. 

Oct.  20,    " 

Drunkenness, . 

80  days. 

Not.  19,   « 

Jan.  29,  '67, 

Common  drunkard. 

4  months,     . 

May     9, '67, 

Aug.  10,    " 

Drunkenness, . 

8  months,     . 

Not.    9    " 

July  18,  '68, 

Common  drunkard. 

6  months. 

Jan.    9,  '69, 

Apr.    7, '69, 

<i              ti 

8  months,     . 

July    6,   " 

Oct.  18,    •♦ 

Drunkenness, . 

Fine  and  costs, 

Oct.  19,   « 

Paid  line  and  oosta. 

Jan.  17,  '70, 

ti 

•               • 

80  days, 

Feb.  16,  '70, 

Sentenoe  expired. 

July    6,    " 

it 

•               • 

8  months,     . 

"• 

"                    ~ 

Commitments  prior  to  January,  1866, 16 

Present  age, 86       No.  of  Commitments,      ...       84 
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Case  of  D,  D.  (Male),  at  House  of  Correction  at  Cambridge. 


Oommitment. 


OFFENOS. 


Sentence. 


Discbai^. 


Manner  of  Dischuge. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Miir. 

July 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

May 

Jane 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Jane 

Oct. 

Jane 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Jaly 

Aug. 

Apr. 

Jane 

Aag. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Not. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Oct. 


6, 

.'46, 

30, 

'47, 

10, 

'48, 

16, 

.» 

20, 

'49, 

is! 

ti 

i27, 

•50, 

29 

44' 

23, 

'61, 

81, 

'62, 

»), 

»»* 

7, 

'68, 

22, 

»( 

10, 

'56, 

26, 

'67, 

12, 

'68, 

28, 

u 

10, 

'59, 

15, 

'60, 

30, 

'62, 

12, 

'63, 

14, 

tt 

9, 

'64,» 

9; 

it 

17, 

►  '66, 

29, 

'66,» 

25, 

»( 

9, 

'67, 

11, 

i» 

16 

,'68, 

21, 

u 

5, 

.'69, 

4, 

u 

16 

.'70, 

18, 

ti' 

Drunkenness, . 
Common  drankard 


It 


ti 


Assault,  . 

Common  drunkard 

Breaking  glass. 

Common  drunkard 

Drunkenness, . 
It 

tc 

• 

Assa'lt  and  battery 
Breaking  the  peace 
Assa'lt  and  battery 
Drunkennees, . 
Common  drunkard 


ti 


tt 


Drunkenness, . 
Assa'lt  and  battery 


tt 


It 


Common  drunkard 
Assa'lf  and  battery 
I>rankenne<i9, . 


ti 
ti 


Vagabond, 
Drunkenness, . 
Common  drankard 
Vagabond, 


it 


Drunkenneas, . 
Vagabond, 


it 
ii 
ti 


Drunkenness, . 


2  months, 

2  months,  • 

2  months, 

S11.22  (fine  and  costs), 

2  months, 

S6(flne), 

4  months,     .        . 

8  months,     .        • 

8  months,     ... 

Sll  80  (fine  and  costs), 

S18  84  (fine  and  costs), 

S8  69  (fine  and  costs), 

813  08  (fine  and  costs), 

S9.87  (fine  and  costs),  . 

6  months,  .        . 

6  months,  .        . 

S5  62  (floe  and  costs),  . 

S15  12  and  rec'd  6  mos., 

95(flne)andreo'd6m8., 

4  months, 

8  months, 

2  months, 

1  month, 

8  mocthti, 

6  mor  'hs, 

40  days, 

6  months, 

6  months, 

6  months, 

6  months, 

4  month!), 

6  months, 

8  months, 

6  months, 

S6.80  (fine  and  costs), 


Not.     5 

1  46, 

Not.  80, 

•47, 

May   10, 

'48, 

Oct.  16, 

it 

Mar.  20, 

'49, 

Jan.    8, 

'60, 

Jane  27, 

ti 

Jan.  29, 

tt 

Dec.     8, 

'51, 

June  80, 

'62 

Sept.  SO, 

tk 

Apr.    7, 

'58, 

Mar.  22, 

'64, 

May  10, 

'66 

Mar.  26, 

'68, 

Aug.    9, 

tt 

Not.  26, 

tt 

Dec.     4. 

'69, 

Mar.    9, 

'61, 

Not.  26, 

'62, 

Apr.  12, 

68', 

Dec.  14, 

ti 

Aug.    7, 

'64, 

Not.    9, 

tt 

Sept.  26, 

'65, 

Aug.    8, 

'66, 

Feb.  19, 

'«7, 

Oct.     8, 

it 

Mpt.    6, 

'68, 

Oct.   11, 

tt 

Mar.  17, 

'69, 

Sept.  29, 

tt 

Jan.    4, 
Oct.  10, 

'I?' 

" 

" 

Sentence  performed. 

it  tt 

ti  it 

Poor  couTict. 
Sentence  performed. 
Poor  conTict. 
Sentence  performed. 


tt 
ii 


ii 


Poor  conTict. 


It 
ti 
it 

tt 


tt 
ti 
it 
ti 


Sentence  performed. 
Disch'd  as  reformed. 
Poor  conTict. 
Sentence  expired. 


ti 
tt 
It 
it 
ti 


tt 
it 
ti 
it 


((  it 

Disch'd  as  reformed. 
Sentence  performed. 
Sentence  expired. 


ti 
it 
it 
II 
i< 
it 
II 


tk 
Ii 
ti 
it 
it 
it 
ti 


Number  of  Commitments, 


86. 


Present  age  of  Prisoner, 


58. 


Case  of  A.  M.  (Male),  at  Lowell  Jail  and  Cambridge  House  of  Correction, 


Aug.   9,  '68,*    Drunkenness, . 

1  month. 

Sept.   7, '68, 

Sentence  performed. 

July  28,  '69,» 

ft 

1  month. 

Aug.  22,  '59, 

it               it 

April   2, '62,t 

Common  drunkard, 

6  month!*, 

July    7, '62, 

Disch'd  as  reformed. 

July  26,    '*  t 

tt              tt 

4  months, 

Not.  22,    »' 

Sentence  performed. 

June  27,  '68,*  ,  Larceny, . 

40  days, 

Aug.    6, '68, 

ti            .t 

July    7,    ^'  t     Common  drunkard. 

6  months, 

Jan.    6,  '64, 

11            it 

Mar.    6, '64,t 

ti              tt 

2  months,     . 

May     6,    " 

Ii            ti 

Sept.  12,    <*  t 

Drunkenness, . 

8  months, 

Dec.    12,  " 

.  it            It 

Dec.  80,   "  t 

tt          ' 

•               • 

2  months,     • 

Feb.  28,  '65, 

ti            tt 

Oct.     3,  '66,* 

•               ■ 

1  month. 

Not.    1,    " 

tt            it 

Dee.  K -67,1 

Ii 

•               • 

8  months,     . 

Mar.  16,  '68, 

it            ti 

Oct.   17,  '68,t 

Common  drunkara. 

3monthfl, 

Apr.  10,  69, 

tt            tt 

July  81,  '69,* 

Drunkenness, . 

Fine  and  costs,     • 

Aug     8,    '• 

Paid  fine  and  costs. 

Dec.  18,    "  • 

tt          ' 

e                • 

40  day 

Jan.  21,  70, 

Sentence  performed. 

Mar.  19,  »70,* 

IC 

•                 • 

Fine  and  costs,              • 

Mar.  19,  '70, 

Paid  fine  and  costs. 

July  12,    "  t 

11 

e                ■ 

8  months. 

^                           ^ 

""                                     ^ 

No.  of  Commitments, 


16. 


Present  age  of  Prisoner, 


•Lowell. 


49 
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Case  of  M.  A.  R.  (FemaU),  at  Lowll  JaU. 


OFFBNOB. 

Beotoiw. 

DlHhHg., 

lUnawrtDlw^ 

B.pt.13, '61,» 
Ji™27,'e&, 

is:  I;  If' 

I.h,    4,'B7, 

Apr.  19,'   ■■' 

UrcDT,         .        . 

iDaoth, 

Apr,'  StI  '86, 
J«..  11,  ■68, 

SSI? 

M«.  38,  70, 
J-lJ  16,   ■' 

a«iMaMV«fenn 

afi}«naii(. 

iSl'* 

Kv     4. 'OS, 
Aog.    9.   -' 

Common  droukud, 

Sfc 

::      r. 

7(gtuuT,       . 

- 

Caie of  C.  C.  (Fema!e),at  Boston  JaU  and  Home  of  Indtulr^.        \ 

J  DO*  19,     " 

I  Sured  Uh  HDUna  la  ItooM  ot  0«.,  So.  B 


M  Id  Uotut  of  lodM 


1870.] 


PUBLIC  DOCnMENT— No.  IT. 


HABITUAL  OFFENDEBS. 


C<ae  of  a  C.  (FeTnaU) 

OVPXHOK. 

S«>tw«. 

DiMhwi.. 

M>D»t<iri>lHhH|L 

Apr.    4.   "'t             "     ^.       . 

400.7.,'       .       .       . 

m 

BiDlninniiM. 

CoK  of  it.  F.  (FemoIO.  « 

Botton  Sovtt  of  Indatlty. 

ComoKra  dninlurd, 

Not     6  '64 

SKS: 

.        .    «ld.,.,        .        . 

" 

Mo.of  CsniBltnntiitBi  Upmlouto 


Catt  of  M.  McL.  (Female),  ai  the  Haute 

of  Coireetion  at  Soulh  BotUm. 

Sept.   «,'J8, 

£;•  !;S: 
all 

JOMll,    •' 

Jam  10,  '67, 

Apr'.  U',  '68, 
Auk-    1.    " 

DrUDkinuiH, . 
v.(.lwnd,       .        . 

A•u<•l^  .       .       . 
Gammon  dmnkud. 

isbl.,'   : 

VoTOboi.il.DdWl.; 
T.(.band  tot  IdK 

E:  : 

8  uoDtbi, 

!:::;s; 
sESS 

11: 

floODtlu, 

Dm.  is,  '6T. 
J.O.  A  '68: 

jBlj  H,     " 

NoT.io:  ■' 

•r  S,  1869,  for  Md(  ■  nc»Bt  wd  Ub 


II,  3T ;  of  wUch  8  mm  bolunD  Murb  21, 1856,  tod  UsTch  !8. 1BG7. 


t  OaOM  »f  IndiuUT. 


BOAKD  OF  STATE  OHABITIBS. 
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Cote  of  M.  A.  n.  {FemtOe),  at  LoatU  JaU. 


Caie  of  J.  M.  L.  C.  (Male),  al  ihe  Hoate  of  Contetiim  at  Dedkam. 


Oct.  », 


JdIj  2, 
Not.  ZT, 
Hu.  2>, 


C<ae  of  C.  C.  (_Femate),  at  Boston  JaU  and  Home  of  Indutlrj. 


1870.] 
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887 


HABITUAL  OFFENDEBS. 


Case  of  C,  C  (Fenude),  at  Boston  Jail  and  House  of  Industry — Con. 


Commitment. 


OVFENOB. 


Santgnee. 


DiMharge. 


Hmumt  of  DifshMfi. 


Jan.  2, 
Apr.  4, 
Jnn«  7, 
July  7, 
Bept.  12. 


70,» 

"  t 
"  t 

"  n 
"  t 


DronkenneM, 

tc 

It 
t« 
tt 


8  monthi, 
1  month, 
1  month, 
40  days, 


Apr.    1,  70, 
May    8,    "' 
July    6,   " 
Sept.  10,   " 

Sentanca  aspired 

«i                  u 
tc                (t 

<C                     It 

No.  of  Commitmenti, 


14. 


Pieaent  afe  of  Priaoner, 


26. 


Case  of  M,  F.  {Female),  at  Boston  House  of  Industry. 


May    6, '64, 

Common  drunkard, 

Omontlis,     . 

Not.    6, -64, 

Sentence  expired. 

Sept.   2, '65, 

Com.  night-walker, 

6  months,     . 

Feb.  28,  '68, 

ft 

cc 

Apr.  18,  »66, 

Drunkenneei, . 

80  dajs. 

May  12,    *' 

CI 

tc 

May   16,    " 

tt 

•               • 

60  days, 

July  18,    " 

CI 

CI 

July  16,    " 

m                 • 

80  days. 

Aug.  14,    '' 

tc 

cc 

Aug.  20,    " 

6  months,     . 

Feb.  19,  '67, 

ti 

cc 

Feb.  21, '67, 

Drunkenneee, . 

80  days, 

Mar.  22,    '' 

tt 

cc 

Apr.  12,    " 

Common  drunlcard. 

6  months. 

Oct.  11,   " 

tc 

cc 

Not.  25,   " 

Drunkenneae, . 

80  days. 

Dec.  24,    '« 

CI 

cc 

Jan.  17,  »68, 

•                 • 

90  days, 

Apr.  18,  '68, 

tc 

cc 

June  20,    " 

Common  drunkard. 

60  days, 

1 

Aug.  19,   " 

tt 

tt 

Aug.  20,   " 

Drunkenneaa,  • 

60  days. 

Oct.  19,    »* 

It 

cc 

Not.    2,    " 

•               • 

90  days. 

Feb.    1, '69, 

tt 

cc 

Feb.  10, '69, 

•               • 

90  days, 

Btoy    8,   «' 

" 

Cf 

July    9,    " 

•               • 

40  days. 

Aug.  17,   « 

cc 

cc 

Sept.    6,    " 

•              • 

80  days. 

Oct.     6,   " 

ct 

u 

Mar.    9, '70, 

•               • 

80  days, 

Apr.    6,  '70, 

cc 

tt 

Apr.  11,    •' 

•               • 

40  days. 

May  20,   " 

cc 

tc 

No.  of  Commitments,  82;  14  preTious  to  1864.       Present  age  of  Prisoner, 


29. 


Case  of  M.  McL.  (Female),  at  the  Howe 

of  Correction  at  South  Boston. 

Sept.    9, '58, 

larceny, . 

Fine,     .        .        .        . 

July  16,  '59, 

Drunkenness, . 

Fine,     . 

— 

. 

. 

_ 

Oct.   16,    '^ 

Common  drunkard. 

4  months,     . 

_ 

^ 

^ 

_ 

June   4, '60, 

tc                      tt          ' 

6  months,     • 

.. 

_ 

. 

— 

May     6, '61, 

Drunkenness, . 

Fine,     . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Aug.  18,    *' 

Vagabond, 

4  months,     . 

— 

.. 

— 

_ 

Feb.  18, '63, 

Common  drunkard, 

8  months,     • 

. 

— 

— 

— 

July  18,   •» 

kt               tt 

4  months,     . 

— . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Not.    8,    " 

(t                    ct 

6  months,     . 

May 

25, '64, 

Sentence  expired. 

Aug.    6,  '64, 

tt                tt 

6  months,     . 

Feb. 

1, '65, 

ct 

Aug.    1, '65, 

Assault,  . 

6  months,     . 

Jan. 

27,    " 

tt 

cc 

Feb.  20,  '66, 

Common  drunkard, 

2  months,     . 

Apr. 

20,    *• 

4C 

June  11,    " 

C(                     tc 

6  months,     . 

Dec. 

6,    " 

cc 

June  19,  '67, 

Vagabond, 

6  months. 

Dec. 

18,  '67, 

tc 

Dec.  27,    " 

Drunkenness, . 

Fine  and  costs. 

Jan. 

25, '68, 

tc 

Apr.  15,  '68, 

it 

8  months. 

July 

14,    " 

CI 

Aug.    1,    '» 

Vagabond  and  idle, 

6  montlis,     . 

Jan. 

6,  '69, 

cc 

Feb.     1,  '69, 

Drunkenness, . 

Fine  and  costs. 

Mar. 

2,    »' 

tc 

tt 

May  25,    *' 

Vagabond  and  idle, 

6  months,     . 

Not. 

20,    " 

iC 

ct 

Committed  to  State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  NoTember  29, 1869,  for  l>eing  a  Tagrant  and  kUe 
panon ;  sentenced  for  (wo  yean. 

Present  age  (reported),  40. 

No.  of  Commitments,  27;  of  wliich  8  were  between  March  21, 1856,  and  March  28, 1857. 
r  ~  '  r 


•  JaiL 


t  House  of  Industry. 


t  SerTod  sentence  in  House  of  Indnstiy. 
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Case  of  J.  B.  {yfale),  at  Home  of  Carreedim  at  Waroaigr, 


orrsscB. 


I 


Dk.  22,    ^ 
Oct.  ao,  "57, 
Mar.  24,^58, 
Aof.  17,   '• 
Oet.  28,   « 
Jan.  13,  '59. 
Aof.  28.  H»,« 
Feb.    9,<61, 
8«pi.   9,   "* 
Hot.    4,    " 
Oct.     1,'GZ, 
Dee.  M,   '* 
Jan.  22, 'CB, 
Dee.  21,    " 
Feb.  27, ^ 

July  21,   •' 
Dec.  19,    " 
J0I7  16,  *67, 
Hot.  29,   " 
Har.  20,  'OS, 
Aof .   7,   •' 
Hot.  27.   " 
Sept.  15,  ^09, 
Oct.  27,   " 
Hot.  27,   •* 


u 

M 

It  and 


Fine  and  eoeti, 
Fine  aad  eoeta. 
Fine  aad  eoeta. 
Fine  and  eoeta. 


44 


4C 


44 


Fitwaad 
Fine  and 

:  2  BOQthl, 

i  1  month, 
'  Fine  and 
j  3  mootht, 
{2iiioiithf, 
i  Fine  and  e 
.  SmoDtlu, 
Fine  aad  eoeti, 
1  moDth, 
40daj«, 
8  month*,     . 
Common  dninkard.  ■  8  months,     . 
j  Drankcnnca*, .        .  |  Fine  and  eoati, 
I  Common  dnukard 


Dbtnrbing 
A*aaalt, 


u 

(C 

u 


»4 


Amaalt,  . 
DrnnlTfnneM, 


1  month. 

Fine  and  eoeti, 

8  months,  . 
'40Jfcjs,        . 

1  month,  • 
I  40  days. 


Jaii.  n^-^L 
Hot.  so.  'S7. 

SepClft,   - 

Hot.  25,  ** 

'Fl*.  12, », 

jOei.  2S,^n, 

;  Mar.  21,  ^CL 

Oct.     9,   - 

Feb.    4.^ 


Jaii.  15,181. 


Jan.  20.^81. 
Mar.  27,^ 
Apr.  14,  >K, 
Oct.     2,   - 
Feb.  27,  ^, 
Jal7  28,   •* 
Dee.    8,   " 
Apr.  20.  ^ 
Au«.   8,   - 
Feb.  ?7,  ^€9, 
Oct.  25,   " 
Hot.  28,   " 
Jan.    8,^ 


Ho.  of  Commitments, 


27. 


PieMnt  age  vi  Priaooer, 


*  Serrcd  the  senteDee  in  Fitchbug  Home  of  Ootiettioii. 


1870.] 
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C. — EXPENDITDRES     IN     PBI30KB     AND     ReFOBBUTOBIES. 

Table  XXII. — ^Thk  MAsSAcmjBBTTB  State  Paiaoaf. 

Showing  the  Average  Ifumber  of  Prisonerg  in  tAe  State  Priaon 

from  1815  to  1870,  and  fA«  Gain  or  Loss  to  the  State  indifferent 

Periods. 


PEEI0D8. 

Vo^,U^ 

(InlSj-Mrt) 

Lowi. 

Btluoiolwl 

1815  to  1829,    . 
1830  to  1839,    .        . 
1840  to  1849,    . 
1850  to  1859,    . 
1880  to  1889,   .        . 
1870, 

299 

278 
291 
468 
482 
594 

915,4ei  47 
43,952  64 
2,133  65 

5,511  se 

70.223  29" 
23,925  11 

1104.487  77 
10,U7  97 
10,877  89 
111,186  79 
80,816  55 

•89,026  SO 
33,804  «7t 
6,744  24 
105,675  48 
4,123  26 
23,936  lit 

For  56  years,    . 

362 

8167,207  62 

9317,046  87 

9197,689  67 

Total  expeniea  during  the  lame  period,        ....     92,627.506  75 

•  or  thb  profit,  all  bat  WM.BSumwdwltliln  tlwlutUimT«n  of  Uiepariod.  t  PraSt. 


Table  XXIII, — Number  of  Prisoners,  Expenses  and  Earnings  of 
the  County  Prisons  since  1869. 


'™, 

Wtioie  So, 
InFrtlOD. 

H 

«.,..„,.... 

E>mlaE>  of 

BaluiDi-  njialntt 

1859,      . 

15,459 

1,799.5 

9210,252  70 

V59,902  89 

8150.349  81 

1860,      . 

13,826 

1,773. 

190,527  58 

54,594  29 

135,933  20 

IR'tl 

12,909 

I,b21. 

177,375  17 

43,362  03 

134.013  14 

1KH'.> 

11,541 

l-,433. 

182,006  83 

40.007  52 

141.909  11 

IHHS 

10,843 

1,228. 

192,715  84 

39,023  76 

153.723  OS 

0,592 

1,133  5 

223,393  84 

84,352  46 

189,041  38 

18Hn 

8,947 

1,050.6 

228,980  69 

34.893  79 

194,286  90 

Ififif 

10,971 

1.410  8 

271,670  30 

47,574  00 

224.096  24 

1KH7 

10,088 

1,471  5 

292,700  83 

73.427  34 

219.2/3  49 

mt 

10,729 

1,553  3 

204,240  88 

69,624  67 

924,622  21 

IHKi 

12,251 

1.719. 

317,603  26 

109,365  53 

208,237  73 

1870 

12,991 

1.711-7 

289,806  02 

114,339  48 

175,466  58 

To 

tal8, 

- 

1,490.3 

82,877.309  74 

r20,367  80 

12,157,041  94 

Note. — Deductions  of  500  to  700  shoald  be  made  from  the  "  reported 
-whole  number  in  prison,"  each  year  «nce  1864,  to  approximat«  the  trne 
numbem  of  prisoners. 


1870.] 
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PRISON   SUMMARY   FOR  1869   AND   1870, 


•  i 

1 

I 

1 
s 
1 

i 

•123,15]  73 
175,978  00 
30,806  15 
62,756  30 
3.321  52 
4,803  84 
4,295  67 
1,105  05 
23  06 
61,330  86 

8    S3    f:    f: 
i   Ii   -- 

1 

•119.755  35 
187,636  45 
39,242  09 
58,008  79 
2,941  82 
6,210  68 
4,529  65 
1,094  69 

60,693  68 

•474,308  40 

250,178  53 

325,029  87 

2,726  76 

•1.58.7 
14,011 

i 

•7.075  10 
19,922  59 
4,891  75 
5,050  90 

641  75 
-t 

11.116  72 

•48,098  83 

8,327  74 
89,771  08 

419 

•1.82  5 

8,027 

t 

•6,896  68 
21,548  25 
6,885  02 
8,007  77 

636  33 

-t 

8,710  81 

•52,684  30 

8,216  79 
46,367  61 

489 

•1.98.7 
2,770 

1 

i 

i 

$79,850  05 

118,723  69 

12.542  69 

35,175  15 

3,331  62 

8,762  09 

3,700  43 

685  05 

23  06 

38,193  29 

1388,806  02 

114,338  46 
176,466  66 

1.711.77 
•187.1 
11,676 

i 

•78,034  84 
125,576  87 
21,464  80 
44,058  03 
2,941  83 
4.337  96 
4.529  85 
752  69 

40,821  20 

•317,808  26 

109,865  63 
208,237  73 

1,719. 
•2.32.9 

11,500 

1 

•36.217  58 
39.329  72 
13,871  71 
12,630  35 

-t 
595  24§ 
420  00 

12,010  85 

•114,874  85 

138,899  06 
33,925  11 

•0.77.5  y 
774 

i 

•34,823  78 
40,511  38 
10.902  17 
6,942  99 

336  40- 

842  00 

11.162  17 

•104,020  84 

132,596  21 

28,675  37 
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•0  9211 
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Table  XXY. — ^Expenses  op  the  State  Refobuatosibs. 
Showing  the  Total  and  the  Average  Ntimbers  and  Coat  since  1856. 


1. 

— Westboroug 

H. 

TEAB8. 

1 

Whole    number  ' 
Admitted.         j 

• 

a 
< 

Sum  drawn  from 
State  Treasary. ' 

ll 

1  3 

! 

1^ 

1^ 

1857  to  '63, 

1,789 

433.7 

9264,490  87 

$302,846  09 

•1.67  5 

•1.91.8 

1864,  .  . 

114 

323.5 

54,651  41 

58,732  26 

3.24.7 

3.49. 

1865,  . 

100 

325.1 

50,933  84 

58,305  50 

3.01.3 

344.8 

1866,  , 

145 

325.5 

53,288  51 

56,090  66 

3.14  9 

3.81.8 

1867,  , 

118 

326. 

61,791  10 

60,653  73 

3.64.5 

3.57.7 

1868,  . 

115 

325.5 

51,800  72 

53,457  14 

3  06  3 

3.15.8 

1869,  . 

120 

307. 

55,359  93 

56,822  73 

3.46.7 

3.56. 

1870,  , 

97 

269.1 

48,052  07 

48,837  96 

8.43.4 

3.46.8 

Totals 

^  • 

2,598 

374.1 

9640,368  45 

$695,746  07 

2.35.1 

2.55.6 

2. — Lancaster. 


1856  to  '63, 

346 

109 

•99,871  64 

•98,124  32 

•2.51.7 

•2.47.8 

1864,  .  . 

64 

140 

18,000  00 

18,133  00 

2.47.2 

2.49. 

1865,  . 

54 

140 

12,000  00 

17,378  01 

1.65.8 

2.39. 

1866,  , 

75 

144 

27,403  17 

20,975  95^ 

366. 

2.80. 

1867,  . 

77 

141 

21,720  67 

24,752  81 

2.96.2 

3.37.6 

1868,  . 

56 

138 

21,117  86 

19,968  79 

2.94.2 

2.78.3 

1869,  , 

58 

140 

28,914  76 

23  891  39 

3.97.1 

3.2& 

1870,  , 

44 

145 

25,693  20 

24,494  49 

3.40.7 

3.24. 

Totals 

i»  • 

774 

124 

•254,721  30 

•247,718  76 

•2  63.2 

•2.56.1 

3. — Nautical  School. 


1880  to  '63, 

621 

101. 

•73,675  00 

•70,261  72 

•3.50 

•3.34 

1884,  .  . 

192 

147.09 

28,790  76 

28,392  52 

3.74 

3.69 

1865,  .  . 

165 

160.5 

34,725  09 

35,535  49 

4.16 

4.27 

1866,  .  . 

242 

218. 

44,873  51 

42,701  53 

3.96 

3.76 

1867,  .  . 

255 

285. 

56,595  89 

54,800  38 

3.81 

3.69 

1868,  .  . 

205 

273. 

51,484  82 

49,440  30 

3.63 

3.48  * 

1869,  .  . 

190 

264. 

52,313  68 

51,365  57 

3.73 

3.74 

1870,  .  . 

117 

233. 

49,198  10 

47,932  82 

406 

3.95 

Totals,  . 

1,987 

188. 

•391,656  85 

•380,430  33 

•4.00  6 

•3.89.1 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


PART  THIRD. -MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 


Table  XXXVIII.^General  View. 

Showing  what  the  State  has  paid  for  Construction  and  far  OurrerU 
Expenses  of  Twenty-six  Institutions  since  1815,  and  what  has 
been  the  Average  Yearly  JEapense  ofea^h  Institution  to  the  State; 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Financial  Statements. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


Total  cost  In  Con- 

•traction  to  the 

SUte. 


Total  eo«t  In  Car- 
rent  Expenses  to 
the  SUte. 


N  amber 
of  years. 


Teailj 

AreragecoaL 


State  Prison,  . 
Hartford  Asylum,  . 
Mass.  General  Hospital, 
Worcester  Hospital, 
Blind  Asylum, 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Westborough  School, 
Idiot  School,  . 
Taunton  Hospital,  . 
Rainsford  Island  Hospital 
Tewksbury  Almshouse, 
Monson  Almshouse, 
Bridgewater  Almshouse, 
Lancaster  School,  . 
Northampton  Hospital, 
School  Ships,  . 
Washingtonian  Home, 
Disch'd  Soldiers*  Home, 
Temporary  Asylum, 
New  England  Hospital, 
Home  for  the  Friendless 
Clarke  Institute, 
Soldiers'        Employment 

Bureau, 
N.  E.  Female  Moral  Re- 
form Society, 
House  of  the  Angel  Guar- 
dian,   . 
House  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd,   .        •        • 

Totals,      . 


$800,000  00 

40,000  00 
152,000  00 
130,000  00 

25,000  00 
211,500  00 

50,822  56 
217,000  00 
103,228  00 
157,918  9f 
136,805  53 
151,520  84 

45,500  00 
373,000  00 

72,000  00 


5,000  00 


10,000  00 


12,681,295  87 


9228,511  17 

56 

869,598  19 

52 

52 

555,617  15 

37.62 

442,222  88 

39 

83,500  00 

34 

849,489  85 

219 

188,660  80 

22 

465,042  89 

16.48 

341,527  14 

16.38 

977,522  17 

16.42 

748,972  37 

16.42 

583,618  18 

1642 

254,721  30 

14.1 

462,414  49 

12.12 

391,656  85 

10.25 

55,000  00 

12 

77,000  00* 

7 

15,000  00* 

6 

3,000  00 

3 

10,000  00 

5 

15,935  18 

3 

7,500  00 

3 

1,600  00 

2 

5,500  00 

2 

1 

•7,133,610  61 

56.00 

94,080  55 
7,107  65 

14,769  19 

11,339  27 

2,455  88 

40.611  40 

8,575  49 

28.218  62 

20,850  25 

59,532  40 

45,613  42 

35,543  12 

18,065  34 

38,156  01 

38,210  42 

4,583  83 

11,000  00 

2,500  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

5,311  72 

2,500  00 

800  00 

2,750  00 


9127,385  92 


*  Approximate. 
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BLIND  A3YLDM  AND   IDIOT   BCBOOL. 


Tablb  XXXLX.— JSrpwtsea  of  the  Blind  Aiylum  and  Idiot  /Softool 
aince  l/ietr  foundation. 


Idiot  Sc 

KOOL. 

S-UMfA 

TEilltB. 

pHliL 

"^^'p^r' 

P.L.I. 

rmluM*  Caimt 

1848-1834,  . 

»33.500  00 

933,053  23 

1218,273  91" 

S500,000  OOf 

1866, 

80,000  00 

7,091  39 

10,500  00 

30,388  92 

1858, 

6,000  CO 

7,457  69 

12.000  00 

10.247  36 

1857, 

7,500  00 

10,321  33 

13,000  00 

30,7DB  80  • 

1858. 

7,500  00 

8,861  30 

13,000  00 

25,053  87 

1859. 

11,600  00 

8,414  80 

12,000  00 

22,807  71 

1860, 

7,500  00 

9,624  71 

12,000  00 

22,455  08 

1881, 

12,000  00 

11,380  81 

12,000  00 

22,264  84 

1882, 

9,000  00 

10,489  55 

15,000  00 

81,073  73 

1B63, 

9.000  00 

11,056  83 

12.000  00 

25,605  36 

1884, 

6,750  00 

15,787  61 

16.000  00 

31,320  42 

1865, 

13,000  00 

18,040  5S 

16.000  00 

33,320  50 

1888, 

12,000  00 

14,282  SO 

10,000  00 

34,427  12 

1887, 

15,000  00 

15,179  81 

20.000  00 

39,525  01 

1868, 

21,616  84 

13,245  42 

28,750  00 

36,713  94 

1869. 

28,055  02 

16,174  04 

26,750  DO 

43.333  68 

1870. 

18,677  44 

19,043  13 

80,000  00 

35,723  88 

ToU 

l». 

8235,500  00 

1223,305  80 

9ISS,3T3  SI 

!i)83.076  22 

*  rnn  18S1  to  UH,  tKlnlini  CouttneHoa  Bipaani. 
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Table  XL. — ^Expenses  at  the  Hartford  AsTxmc. 

Showing  the  sums  paid  for  the  support  of  Massachusetts  Pupils 

since  1819. 


TRARR. 

PaTineiita. 

TEAB8. 

Pajmenta. 

teabs. 

Paymenti. 

1819-30, 

1831,  . 

1832,  . 

1833,  . 

1834,  . 

1835,  . 

1836,  . 

1837,  . 

1838,  . 

1839,  . 

1840,  . 
1841. 

•45,000  00 
6,742  25 
2,091  68 
4,164  26 
3,877  93 
5,814  17 
1,850  00 
5,781  19 
4,429  26 
3,286  74 
1,873  06 
'3,434  69 
3,127  55 
2,967  26 
4,072  45 

1845,      . 

1846,  . 

1847,  . 

1848,  . 

1849,  . 

1850,  . 

1851,  . 

1852,  . 

1853,  . 

1854,  . 

1855,  . 

1856,  . 

1857,  . 

1858,  . 

1859,  . 

•5,209  22 

5.751  22 
7,337  56 
7,879  68 
8,155  08 
8,205  58 
7.892  05 
9,726  96 
7,567  41 
7,309  24 

7.752  77 
8,909  33 
7,823  81 
7,844  10 
8,244  71 

1860,  . 

1861,  . 

1862,  . 
1863,.  . 

1864,  . 

1865,  . 

1866,  . 

1867,  . 

1868,  . 

1869,  . 

1870,  . 

Total,. 

•8,466  01 

8,691  60 

8,717  92 

9,827  29 

11,448  76 

16,012  41 

17,244  14 

19,610  21 

18,443  66 

18,232  07 

18,781  91 

1842,  . 

1843,  . 

1844,  . 

•369,595  19 

Table  XLI. — Showing  the  Number  of  Admissions^  Approximate 
Average  Number^  and  the  Cost  in  each  year  of  the  Washing- 
tonian  Home, 


TEABS. 

Number 
Admitted. 

Average 
Number.* 

Total  Expense. 

Becelved  flrom  the 
SUte. 

1851-1858,       . 

300 

30 

t 

1859, 

250 

18 

•5,324  96« 

•3,000  00 

1860, 

276 

- 

t 

3,000  00 

1861, 

180 

25 

6,717  81 

5,000  00 

1862, 

192 

- 

6,159  39 

3,000  00 

1863, 

234 

25 

6,398  44 

3,000  00 

1864, 

251 

20 

8,104  48 

4,000  00 

1865, 

270 

20 

9,903  81 

4,500  00 

1866, 

349 

25 

16,276  17 

5,500  00 

1867, 

322 

32 

17,333  33 

6,000  00 

1868, 

332 

24 

14,312  96 

6,000  00 

1869, 

295 

23 

12,068  55 

6,000  00 

1870, 

287 

22 

11,767  90 

6,000  00 

Total 

8,          . 

. 

3,538 

- 

•114,277  80 

•55,000  00 

Approximate. 


t  No  retoro. 
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OFFICERS   AND   EUPLOrEB. 


OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS,  PRISONS.  ETC. 


I, — The  Worcebtbr  Hospital. 


Mvrrick  Bemis. . 
(^iDlina  A.  Bemia, 
Jonpfa  l>rapcr,  . 
Uuv  H.  S[in»ii. 
Duwl  W.  Hernia, 
Gwrge  Allen,    . 
Jamil  ■  W.  n'ri|[bt, 
GcoTKC  E.  Smilb, 
L.  Maria  Wtma, 
T.  A.  WaTTen,  . 
M.  F.  Williama, 
KaUic  H.  Walter, 
Harr  H.  Allrn, 
Joaie  C.  ButtFrilelll, 
llanhall  S.  GrMn, 
Charlw  W.  Ober, 
Belle  M.  Evan*. 
'Wiiliam  Sberman, 
Slei-hen  C  Liocoln, 
Jacob  Endllsh,  . 
CmrtTH  Francla, 

FrankF-ndiiX. 
Oemee  I.  Kine, 
H.J.8«lr.      . 
William  (inddard, 
O.  T.  Abbotl  and  Wife, 
Alice  FaoMD,     . 

LmtM  .Alltn. : 
Cairia  A.  Allen, 
Umn  L.  Allen,  . 
J.  C.  Dardwell, . 
J.  K   t)ivi*.        . 
Cbarin  R.  Faniagton, 
T.F.  Han-BT,    . 
Philip  T.  Huhtll, 
Gtoi^  A.  Jordan, 
£.  J.  Lcamard, . 
Edwant  Park,    . 


Baia  M.  S'nne, . 
ChailM  A.  StillHin, 
Hamwn  G.  Slone, 


AnpfrinWndcnt, 

Mamn, 

Pfafaidan, 


SkrC, 


,8no  on 

,ni)0  00 

wsoo 

.495  00 

4(10  OO 

am  00 

Ui  BS 

113  as 

lOS  00 

BS7  75 

430  00 
678  00 
ISO  00 
4WI  fiO 
1.030  oO 
SIT  t) 
71  b8 

sea  35 

^bt  ao 

293  oO 
132  00 
177  OO 
1-17  bO 
ISB  7« 
IM  29 
SOB  30 

imt  so 

114  H 
IflB  TB 


954  98 
184  DO 
141  U 
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Worceiter  Hospital — Concladed. 


NAME. 

• 

DUTY. 

SALAKT. 

John  Blake,       .... 

6.  L.  Bacon  and  Wife, 

Viola  Spinney,  .... 

Etta  E.  Haven, .... 

Samuel  Butts,    .... 

Georf?e  W.  Bemis  and  Wife,    . 

Lucv  C.  Clough, 

Soplironia  Clough,    . 

M.  A.  Friend,    .... 

Coachman, 

Mechanic  and  Seamstress, 

Seamstress, 

ARSorter, 

ELitchen, 

It 

ii 

** 
t» 

*'       (2  persons), 
Chamber-work,        .... 
Watch, 

Laborer, 

it 

it         ^ 

ti 

It 

Table  girl,'       '.!*.! 

Office  girl, 

Sundry  persons  for  labor. 

$300  00 
516  00 
130  00 
154  60 
800  00 
538  35 

144  09 
153  09 
170  50 

37  74 
139  40 
282  59 
175  40 
411  00 
227  13 
300  00 
104  96 

72  49 
106  15 

145  00 
255  25 

Alice  Blake,      .... 

Frank  S.  Keep, .... 

Ellen  S.  Fisher, 

Martin  Gately,  .... 

Nathaniel  Jacobs,     . 

Cornelius  Marsh, 

Irving  A.  Dunn, 

George  W.  Clough,  . 

Clara  Leathers, .... 

Addie  A.  Soule, 

Total  f  124  nersons).    .        .        . 

$24,117  78 

II. — The  Taunton  Hospital. 


Greorge  C.  S.  Choate, 
William  W.  Godding, 
William  H.  Gage,    . 
George  C.  S.  Choate, 
John  Kittredge, 
John  Kittredge, 

E.  H.  Dalton,* 
A.  M.  Ilersey, 

E.  Ire^on,  . 
S.  C.  Waldron, 
8.  W.  Dalton, 

F.  B.  Hardy, 
C.  Whitehouse, 
M.  Carlan, 
J.  Wallace, 
William  Galligan, 

£.  Cain,     . 
J.  Bailey,  . 
F.  G.  Li'ndsey, 
A.  D.  Grant, 
C.  F.  Perry, 
J.  L.  Ames, 
J.  Norton, 
E.  Burns,  . 
C.  I.  Brown, 
L.  C   Poor, 
E.  R.  Grant, 
M.  A.  Thompson, 
A.  T.  Waltz,     . 
C.  £.  Thompson, 


Superintendent, 

Assistant  Physician, 

Treasurer, 

ti 

Clerk,       .        ,        .       ', 
Clergymen, 
Supervisor  (Male),   . 
"         (Female), 
Housekeeper,    • 
Seamstress, 
Assistant  Seamstress, 

Engineer, 

tt 

Baker,      .        .        .        . 

it 

Coachman, 

'*         (2  persons),     . 
Fireman,  .        .        .        . 
Carpenter, 
Gardener, 

Attendant, 

tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
n 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


$1,666  67 
333  33 
850  00 
833  38 

66  67 
800  00 
319  00 
50O  00 
800  00 
800  00 
200  00 

28  93 
600  00 

20  00 
819  67 

98  10 
302  00 

46  05 
184  16 
240  00 
114  50 
177  50 
300  00 
187  50 
134  17 
202  50 
216  67 
202  02 
139  60 
162  50 
137  50 
107  50 


w.  C.  Toungiuu, 
D.  Clio, 


18T0.]  PUBLIC  DOCUMENT— No.  17. 

Officers  iNto  EMPLOYES 
Taunton  HoipUal — Concluded. 


C.  E.  KnowKon, 
W.  W.  RockwBll, 

E.  F.  Allen, 
M.J.  Fanar,     . 
r.  £.  Gnat,      . 
8.  E.  Peny,      , 

F.  Knnwlioa,  . 
H.E.FamT,    . 

H.  FilEgtrald,'  .' 
CKjui,  .  . 
A.  A.  McGnlh, 

A.  H.  RockiralL 
F.  8.  Perkini,  . 
C.  1.  Brova,  . 
H.  Coktr«]r,  . 
A.  S«>7n«, 


lis  00 

400 

lU  SB 


in. — Thb  Northahptom  Hospital. 


VUnj  EiHe,      . 
Cdvinl  B.  KLma, 
W.  B.  Wellon,. 
batwite  a.  Cluk, 
Dsnlinil  Mone, 
William  C.  Hall, 
Am  WriKht,      . 
&  B-  SpBuMing, 
^.  £.  Sburell,    . 
Lucr  A.  Gilbert, 
KwV  J-  Wait, . 
F.  J.  Kict 
Banli  A.  Onalt, 
Jane  L.  Rice,     . 
Uuj  H.  Heed,  . 

Clurlei  Zichike, 
D.  ti.  Lnorow,     ■ 

BiBpbi    " 

Agnei 


lUria  IL  Giavea, 
Jaab^p  S.  JobnsDD, . 

A.  C.  Wbeelar, . 
F.  F.  Poor, 
Harielta  Babcock, 
Chaile*  L.  Dudlev, 
O.  [I.  Beede,      . 
ADdrew  ThorinEUiD, 

B.  B.  Huiibart, 


SupcriQlen'Icnl  and  Treuarar, 
AHiataot  Phnldad, 
C\tirk, 
AiHMant  Clerk, 

Auiitant  Eogioeer, . 

Meidieal  AaiiaUnt,   ■ 

AHialant  Soperriaor, 


Baker,  . 
Carpenter, 
Altendant, 


TOG  OO 
33400 
TTB  00 


1S8  00 
168  00 
]«3  00 
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Northampton  Hospital — Concluded. 


NAME. 


DUTY. 


SAL  \RT. 


Sanh  Bryant,   . 
Hannah  (>.  Bagleyf 
Isabvlle  Nash,    . 
Perrv  Davis, 
Sarah  S.  8mitb, 
Loi«  M.  Bridfi^efl, 
Charlea  A.  Stilson, 
— ^—  't  • 

Thomas  L.  Hughes, 
Atwell  P.  Smith, 
S.  C.  Si«ibbins,  . 
£.  S.  Welion,    . 
Alfred  Pareuto, 
Isaac  Smithj 
Sidney  Davis,    . 
Sanuul  Braman, 
S.  Beiville, 
Peter  Uice, 
Jonah  Stiles, 
Cady  P.  Nash,  . 
Henry  Tuttle,    . 
Benjamin  Kockwell, 
John  Murci4,     . 
George  T.  Clark, 
J.  H.  Stocking, 
Jerusha  Howe,  . 
Mary  McDonald, 
Jennie  Osgood, . 
John  Sullivan,  . 
Daniel  Cudworth, 
Lydid  A.  Osgood, 


Total  (82  persons). 


Attendant, 


ii 
it 
ii 
ti 
it 

**        (21  persons). 

Attendant  and  Farm  Hand, 
•i  »i        ii 

Night  Attendant,  Engineer,  etc^ 
Care  of  Rotunda, 
Painter,    . 
Assistant  Carpenter, 


it 

it 
it 


*i 
ii 

it 


'  Pumper,   . 
Watchman, 


it 
it 


Farm  Hand, 


it 

it 


»i 
II 


*i         ii 
Cook, 


Assistant  Cook, 
ii  *i 

Kitchen  Hand, 
ii         ti 

House  Attendant, 


$167  00 

153  17 
111  M 
168  70 
IM  61 
lU  86 
100  00 
8MM 
817  10 
886  00 
645  00 
161  00 
640  <K> 
686  16 
668  60 
108  00 
866  85 

70  00 
138  18 
164  54 

41  86 
240  00 
860  00 
825  00 

58  31 
164  50 
]5rt  00 
158  00 
129  08 

68  50 
168  00 


$18,479  66 


IV. — Rainsford  Hospital. 


Blarcus  M.  Nye, 


«        • 


Superintendent, 


•        •        •        • 


$1,000  00 


V. — The  Tewksbuky  Almbhoubb. 


Francis  H.  Nourse,   . 
Benjamin  C.  Perkins, 
George  p.  Klliot. 
Thomas  J.  Marsh, 
Mrs.  Mar^h. 
Joseph  D  Nichols, 
Thomtis  J   Marsh,  Jr 
Blrs.  Marsh, 
Martha  B.  Marsh, 
Bessie  K   Dixon, 
Nancy  M.  Foster, 
John  11.  Cocker, 
William  V.  Cocker, 
James  Poor, 
Charles  E.  Clark, 


Inspector, 


ti 

ti 


Superintendent, 

Matron, 

Physician,         .... 
AsHoiKut  Superintendent  and  Clerk 
Assistant  Matron,     . 


it 

it 
it 


it 
it 
tt 


(from  Feb.  16), 
(1  month),   . 

Engineer,         .... 

Assi>tanC  Engineer, 

Farmer 

Asbistaut  Farmer,    . 


$160  00 
160  00 
160  00 

1,600  00 

1,800  00 

1,040  00 

208  60 

128  75 

17  64 

900  00 

600  00 
860  00 
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Tewkabury  Almshouse — Concluded. 


NAME. 


WITT. 


8ALABT. 


J.  T.  B.  Bailey, 
Elbridse  H.  Uatchelder, 
Amoa  K.  Stevens, 
Mn.  Stevens.    . 
David  A.  Gabam, 
Mia.  Gahanif 
WUUam  F.  Holt, 
Jaaies  C.  Poor, . 
Chariei  B.  Marsh, 
Beaiy  J.  Moulton, 
Kathan  P.  Chase, 
If  ra.  Chase, 
Karia  H.  Mansur, 
Gaorge  O.  Spofford, 
JLbnham  S.  Barnard, 
Laeretia  ().  Webster, 
ADoa  S.  Roberts, 
Charlotte  A.  Thomas, 

Total  (33  persons), 


Assistant  Fanner  (from  July  6), 

*'  *'        (9  months), 

Supervisor  of  Insane, 


»i 


it 


Watchman, 
Hospital  Cook, 
Baker, 
Herdsman  and  Botcher,  . 
Assistant  Clerk    (from  Nov.  1) 
*'       (1  month). 

Farmer,    . 

Matron,  . 
Teacher  (to  Sept.  1), 
Teamster, 

Cook^       ... 
Hospital  Cook  (to  July  1), 
Laundress  (from  March  3), 
Dairymaid  (from  July  7), 


It 
It 


$70  50 
270  00 

782  33 

568  00 

480  00 

450  00 

330  00 

80  00 

444  50 

190  67 
360  00 
365  00 
156  00 
119  68 
48  34 


$11,399  11 


YL — The  Mokson  Establishment. 


Gordon  M.  Fisk, 
Eleaser  Porter, . 
Thomas  Rice,    . 
Horace  P.  Wakefield, 
Vra.  Waketield, 
Cbarlea  K.  Foster, 
Edwin  N.  Montague, 
Buaan  C.  Yarrington, 
A.  O.  Hitchcock, 
Henry  J.  Moulton, 
John  N.  Lacy.  . 
George  H.  Cobb, 
George  H.  Fisherdick, 
Wiilard  J  Clark, 
Horatio  H.  Fisherdick, 
Lhuie  H-  Drake, 
AdaE  Allen,    . 
Suaie  S.  Beebe, 
Mary  S  Beebe, 
BeUie  M.  Sage, 
Alice  W.  Emerson, 

Bob«rt  (iailivan, 
JaBDes  J.  .Milliken, 
tJriah  Manning, 
Annie  C  (vallivan, 
Var^  W.  Uichmond, 
Mana  C  Goodwin, 
Addie  L.  Goodell,     . 
"Charlotte  A.  St.  John, 
'Waahington  Upham, 
<6ttiiiel  O.  Ward,     . 

Total  (86  persons), 


Inspector, 


it 
tt 


Superintendent,       .       .       .       . 

Alatron, 

Ass't-Sup't,  Chaplain  and  Principal, 

**    Principal  (to  April), 
Assistant  Matron,     .        .        .        . 
Clerk  (to  Nov.  6),    . 

"     (from  Dec.  2),         .        .        . 

Engineer, 

Baker,       ...... 

Farmer, 

Assi:$tant-Farmer  (to  March  16), 

(from  May  1),    . 
Teacher  (to  Sept.  1),    *    . 


tt 

tt 
It 


ti 
tt 

tt 


*» 
tt 
tt 
tt 


"  "        (from  March  22), 

(5  persons,)  Teachers, 

Cuuk, 

Supervisor  (to  April  9),    . 

•*         (from  May  2), 
Supervisor  of  Girls, .... 

laundress, 

Seamstress  (June  10  to  Mar.  16), 

**  (from  Mar.  16  to  Sep.l7), 

Nurse, 

Watchman  (from  Sept.  1  to  Apr.  1), 
(from  Apr.  1  to  Sept.  1), 


tt 


$160  00 

160  00 

160  00 

1,800  00 

300  00 

200  00 

238  28 

280  00 

56  50 

414  00 

1,080  75 

628  00 

532  50 

211  68 

225  00 

203  50 

224  50 

224  50 

224  50 

200  00 

107  00 

276  75 

380  00 

157  50 

128  79 

186  00 

224  50 

167  50 

86  17 

224  50 

163  81 

125  00 

$9,751  23 
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yil. — The  Bridoewater  Establishment. 

NAME. 

DUTT. 

SALAXT. 

J.  B.  Thaxter,  .        .'       .        .        . 

Inspector,         .        . 

$160  00 

J.  H.  Mitchell, 

44 

.        .        .        .        • 

160  00 

J.  B.  Hathaway, 

44 

•                                •                                 •                                •                                • 

160  00 

L.  L.  Good  speed, 

Superintendent,       .       .        .       . 

2,000  00 

W.  C.  Rowland, 

Assistant-Superintendent, 

500  00 

Mary  M.  Goodspeed, 
E.  Gay,      . 

Matron, 

Chaplain, 

900  00 

Edward  Sawyer, 

Physician, 

400  00 

J.  £.  Harlow,     . 
William  H.  Jones, 

**                .        .        . 

100  00 

a 

Farmer, 

875  00 

T.  W.  Payne,    . 
J.  P.  Half, 

44 

875  00 

44 

125  00 

L.  Wentworth, 

44 

125  00 

L.  C.  CoateB,    . 

44 

275  00 

Edward  Ellis,  . 

Engineer, 

400  00 

Edward  Dalton, 

Watchman, 

400  00 

H.  A.  Jenkins. 

. 

Asaistant^Matron,    .        .       .       . 

270  00 

M.  L.  Sterrett,. 

44                     44           ' 

205  00 

Elizabeth  Woods, 
Margaret  Youdell, 

44                     44                    ' 

108  26 

44                      44 

108  00 

"           "        (4  persons),' 

248  00 

1  • 

•                •                .                . 

Total  (24  peiBons), 

S6,989  25 

VIII. — The  Westborouoh  Reform  School. 

Ben  i  am  in  Evans,      .... 

Saperintendent,        .        .        .        . 

$1,&00  00 

Perkins  Merrill, 

Assistant-Superintendent, 

650  00 

H.  M.  Evans,     . 

Matron, 

300  00 

H.  H  Rising,    . 
E.  B.  Harvev,    . 

Physician, 

1         125  00 

F.  P.  Tompkins, 

Chaplain, . 

211  54 

F.  Savage, 

Teacher,   . 

600  00 

F.  C.  White,      . 

44 

839  87 

Philander  Gay, 

44 

• 

86  62 

Laara  Clark, 

44 

•                            1 

800  00 

Emma  J.  Newton,     . 

44 

• 

222  50 

Abbe  Morse, 

44 

•                            1 

183  86 

J.  H.  Samson,   . 
Rachel  Samson, 

Carpenter, 
Assistant-Matro 

n 

1         750  00 

J.  W.  Clark,      . 

Engineer, .        .        .        .  .      • 

537  50 

George  Morse,   . 

Overseer  in  Chair  Shop^  . 

263  69 

S.  B.  Newton,   . 

Watchman  &  Overseer  in  Ch.  Shop, 

491  78 

A.  M.  Moore,     . 

Baker, 

1         776  00 

S.  B.  Moore, 

Care  of  Boys*  Dining-Room,  . 

Loriman  Newton, 

Watchman. 

Man  of  all  Work,     .... 

185  24 

L.  O.  Shepard, 

1         474  25 

A.  L.  Shepard, 

Laundrests, 

Syhna  Mor»e,  . 

Teacher  in  Chair-Shop,    . 

117  68 

Caroline  Emerson, 

t(                                        4» 

... 

-s 

A.  Warren  Emerson, 

Hall  and  Yardman  and  Overseer  in 
Shoe- Shop, 

C        258  20 

Olive  Hodges,  . 

Seamstress, 

229  00 

Julia  £.  Grow  J 

Cook, 

117  14 

Hattie  Tompkms, 

4t 

135  00 

Elvira  Hoyt, 

Assistant-Cook,        .... 

208  00 

Annie  Salisbury, 

Nurse, 

152  62 

K.  F.  Bishop,     . 
Hattie  A.  Bishop, 

Master  of  Farm  House,   . 

Matron  of     »»**... 

783  20 
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Westborough  Reform  SchQol — Concluded. 


NAME. 


DUTY. 


8ALAKT. 


Albeit  HftskeU. 
Margaret  W.  Carrier, 

C.  A.  JohosoD, 
Eliza  Johnson, 

D.  Harris  Hale, 
Salina  Hale,      . 
H-  H.  Cobum,  • 
Aliee  Johnson,  . 
HanrA.  Gill,    . 
V'  P*  Brown, 
Sarah  M.  Brown, 
Locf  Newton,  . 
Charles  Hayden, 
H*  M.  Green, 
H.  McCartj,     . 
H  C.  Brewer,   . 
C.  W.Wilson,  . 
J.  6.  Glidden,   . 
All  others. 


Total  (51  persons), 


Assistant, 


t* 


Teacher,   .        .       .       . 

Master  of  Garden  Honse, 

Matron  of  "  " 

Master  of  "  •* 

Matron  of  "  " 

Assistant, 

Teacher,   .       .       .       . 


44 


44 


Master  of  Peters*  House, 
Matron  *• 

Teacher,  . 
Laborer  on  Farm, 


<« 
«< 

u 


44 
U 
tl 

44 
44 


S189  00 
131  25 
185  62 

495  50 

269  22 
171  15 
271  41 

800  00 

800  00 
378  00 
294  00 
206  50 
180  00 
147  50 
65  88 
972  89 


$15,004  11 


IX. — The  State  Industrial  School. 


Marens  Ames,   . 
Lacy  A.  Proctor, 
J.  I«  S.  Thompson, 
F.  B.  Fav, 
Albert  Tolman, 
Frederick  Whitney, 
Caroline  J.  Walton, 
L.  M.  Tolman, 
8.  M.  Proctor^   . 
K  H.  Spaulding, 
K  G.  Longfellow, 
H.  F.  Perry, 
L.  E.  Dodge, 
C.  V.  Drinkwater, 
Effie  J.  Gould,  . 
Sarah  L.  Barnes, 
£.  J.  Carleton,  . 

KL-Underhifl,' 
Martha  Bovd,  . 
Jennie  McNeil,  . 
F.  N.  Greeley,  . 
L.  A.  Fogg, 
R.  Forbes, 
^■^-^—  ,  . 

C.  A.  Perkins,   . 
Sondry  persons, 


Total  (34  persons), 


Su|)erintendent, 

Afsistant-Saperintendent, 

Physician, 

Treasurer,         .        .        . 

Steward,  .... 

Farmer,    .        .        .        . 

Matron,    .        .        .        . 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

Teacher, 

44 
44 
44 
44 


(8  persons). 
Housekeeper,    . 


44 

44 
44 
44 
44 


Seamstress, 


(2  persons). 


$1,800  00 

300  00 

200  00 

200  00 

100  00 

700  00 

800  00 

300  00 

289  29 

262  50 

225  00 

146  67 

164  88 

250  00 

234  20 

125  00 

125  00 

433  19 

225  00 

225  00 

112  5b 

112  50 

112  50 

142  80 

138  07 

250  00 

194  89 

$7,668  44 
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X — Trr  Scbool  Shifs. 


[Get. 


j«amb. 

KT.. 

..L»r. 

RichiM  Mat  1  heirs, 
M.L.  Eldridga, 
A«HU.i«v.       . 
Gw.rRol'.amilb, 

B.  T.  liUMCll,      . 

Wllritm  Jenkini, 
Sdirird  U•)^aa'XJ, 
W.  8,  Perry,     . 
Elllf  SfuPii. 
W.  H.  Ti^lmtn, 
OtOTKt  ThoUM, 
8.  Shepird, 
11.  Bnl>.  . 
B.  HHrmond,      . 
RilMlund,       . 

Second  1' 

TWrd    ;; 

Cook,    : 

Dteo'dent,' 

•I,0»00 

i.aoo  00 

IWOOO 

etn  00 

600  00 

wo  no 

480  00 
WOOD 

Villlam  Gram, 

R.t;,  U.rp.,      . 
John  A.linia.     . 
B.  I>.  Whilnty,. 

U.  thma, 

John  Del.nCT7. 

Cipwin  of  Ben 

;;        Mm 

CoXAwam, 

Tncber,  . 
A«>i-t»nl  Te»c 

bDeck,  . 

seo  00 

Bidnrj  Bnakii. 
A.  A.  Elilrid^, 

>r|3per>;>n<}, 

'    i.anooo 

<00  00 
lib  00 

Tol.l  (DS  peraoo 

}. 

»ie,i7s  u 

XI. — The  Blind  Asyluk. 


8.  O.  Hnwe, 
II.  C  MiiuKon,. 

7.  J.CmupbeJI  (Blind), 
TboniKFi  lleevu,      >■ 
Fml*  liiitctt, 

{«ever«l  petaoiu), 

H.  An>t^l"^ 

J.  W.  Sinitli  (Bliod], 

H.  C.  Greene,   . 

8.  B.  Uorton,  . 
HKllie  Wood,  . 
Il&rv  E  Cobb, . 
Mur^  f.  KnB|)p, 


.p  I„  Urn 


ell, 


Beuie  Wood,    . 

U.  C.  P.ddock, 

8«nh  A.  Clark  (and  oUttn), 

J.  U.  KnowlloD,        .        .  " 

D.  I,.  Itradford, 

A.  W.  Ihivden, 


Jennie  DillinEbam,   ■ 
Harlha  Scott,    .... 
' («Ter«I  penon*], 


Huiie  Reader, . 
Asei'tant.  Matron, 


Sunt,  of  BoTi'  Shop, 
L-.fe  of  Heir.,  .  . 
Cbaiiiber  and  Table  Qlrl, 


1,050  00 
SM  00 


»H  17 
li»  00 
liHl  00 
CtlA  00 
118  W 
1S4  00 
MS  00 
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Blind  Asylum — Concluded. 


NAME. 

DUTT. 

SALiar. 

Mmry  Scar  (and  others),   . 

Direxia  Hawkes  (Blind), 

Katie  Flemminfirf      ** 

Winnie  Cunningham, 

Peter  Corcoran,         .... 

P.  Connors  (and  others),  . 

Cook,        • 

Assistant'Cook,        .... 

Scrubbing, 

Domestic, 

Inside  Man 

»i        it 

Substitutes  &  Temporary  Employes, 

(202  88 
72  00 
12U  00 
125  75 
275  50 
884  81 
296  87 

Total 

$12,591  28 

AW»«I,                    ^«                     •                     .                     •                     . 

XII. — The  Idiot  School. 


II.  McDonald,  . 

L.  A.  Lovejoj  (and  others), 

IL  A.  F.  Dana, 

A.  L.  Scannell, 

M.  F.  Knight,   . 

K.  H.  Fioher, 

M.  J.  Newmarch, 

S.  H.  Wasgatt, 

J.  A.  Shepard, 

Inst,  for  the  Blind,    . 

John  Newman, 

Daniel  Greenleaf  (and  others), 

Marr  Sherman, 

A.  F.  Uadley,    . 

Ambrose  Hadley  (and  others), 

Mary  Trask,  *' 

Maty  Conley.  " 

Rebecca  Fowler, 

Suaan  Melvin  (and  others), 


ToUl, 


Matron,    . 
Assistant-Matron, 
Teacher,   . 


(i 
ii 
ti 
ii 


SupL  of  Boys* 
Clerk, 
Inside  Man, 


Shop, 


(i 


i( 


Attendant, 


Cook, 
Table  Girl. 
Chamber  Girl, 


(t 


t( 


Substitutes  &  Temporary  Employ^, 


$500  00 
236  89 

314  99 
275  85 

249  96 

480  88 
300  00 
153  34 
281  81 
105  00 
143  33 
423  93 
199  58 
140  90 
96  00 
150  59 
142  50 


$4,143  85 


XIII. — The  State  Prison. 


JBTBTCtt  Torrey, 
Jamaa  Pierce,    . 
£dward  H.  Dnnn, 
Eumie  L.  Norton, 
GuMMi  Haynes, 
Abnon  Hale,     . 
William  Peirce, 
Geom  J.  Carleton, 
M.  l£  Parkhurst, 
John  G.  Dearborn, 
£.8.  Darling,    . 
C.  W.  Gale, 
J.  B.  Jepson, 
O.  A.  Lownsberry, 
W.  B.  Ramaell, 
J«  B.  Rea, 

Thomas  Richardson, 
Darid  Sargent, 
John  £.  Shaw, 


Inspector, 


(i 

ii 


Ii 

Warden,  . 
Deputy  Warden, 
Clerk,       . 
Chaplain, 


«t 


Physician, 
Turnkey, 


It 
ii 
ii 
II 
ii 
11 
«i 
II 


$100  00 

200  00 

200  00 

100  00 

2,700  00 

1,641  64 

1,500  00 

1,340  89 

166  67 

815  86 

1,000  00 

994  41 

989  22 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

978  28 

994  21- 

9!)1  9L 

931  86 
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State  Prison — Concladed. 


NAME. 


DUTT. 


8A1.ABT. 


A.  P.  Wood,      . 
J.  F.  Simonds,  . 
Francis  Beverstock, 
Laban  Beal,. 
Joseph  Fuller,    . 
Thomas  \V.  Lord, 
George  W.  Norris, 
Samuel  I.  Pearl,    . 
John  H.  Piper, 
Samuel  Poor,     . 
Jonas  W.  Prentiss, 
Charles  L.  Ramsell, 
James  White,    . 
M.  V.  Berry,      . 
M.  H.  Davis,     . 
Samuel  Patterson, 
Parline  Crawford, 
John  T.  Kssler, . 
M.  L.  Gray, 
J.  W.  Bailey,     . 
Henry  Lowell,  • 
J.  W.  Ellis,       . 
Benj.  O  Lowe,  . 
Caleb  K.  Moore, 
J.  H.  Varrell,    . 
O.  R.  Downs,    . 
E.  L.  Wade,       . 
N.  J.  Gould,      . 
J.  W.  Owens,    . 
N.  W.  Haskell,. 
W.  II.  liuntoon, 
G.  F.  Haynes,   . 


Total  (50  persons'). 


Turnkey, 

it 

Watchman, 


it 

it 
<t 
»t 
»i 
»i 
tt 
tt 
i« 
II 

41 
II 
11 
II 
II 
tt 
It 
11 


Aasiatant, 

II 


It 
II 
It 

14 
tt 
It 


$991  «5 
1,000  00 
900  00 
75  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
900  00 
000  00 
900  00 
900  00 
892  60 
900  00 

890  as 

799  98 
237  10 
195  65 
815  32 
806  44 
617  47 
391  70 
700  00 
700  00 

58  83 
846  22 

38  89 

24  27 
111  02 
109  14 
321  66 
316  92 

33  05 


$36,217  58 


XIV. — The  Deer  Island  Institutions. 
Boston  House  of  Industry,  House  of  Reformation,  and  Almshouse. 


Guy  C.  Underwood, 

John  W.  Dadmun, 

Samuel  H.  Durgin, 

Bradi»h  R.  Clapp, 

Charles  C  Paige, 

P.  J.  Holmes,    . 

George  W.  Cnnningham, 

Joel  L.  Bacon, 

Charles  S.  Teel, 
.John  McCabe,   . 

John  E.  McCarty, 

Zemo  D.  Baker, 

Frank  Bullard, 

Charles  K.  Cunningham, 

David  C.  Wiggin, 
'  Charles  P.  Kowe, 
,  Levi  Cudworth, 

Amos  Moore,     . 
.£.  A.  McGee^     . 

Jeremiah  Phillips, 


Superintendent, 

Chaplain, 

Physician,         .        .        .        . 

Clerk 

Engineer,          .        .        .        . 
Assistant-Engineer, . 
Receiving  Officer,     . 
Farmer, 

Overseer, 

II 

It 
II 
It 
•  II 
II 
II 
II 
It 
It 
II 


$1,950  00 
800  00 
900  00 
500  00 
800  00 
480  00 
480  00 
800  00 
500  00 
465  00 
360  00 
360  00 
225  00 
192  50 
180  00 
120  81 
110  46 
104  59 
37  50 
23  67 
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Wiit'iioi  Korti, 

CbriKtian  King, 
Sanh  U.  Miller, 
iHirnrel  Andereoa, 
Helen  M.  Wallace, 
SoMD  C.  Simonds, 
Beliecca  Butdb, 
Nelli«  V.  Taylor, 
Elizabeth  Uimar. 
Boti  l".  Carpenler, 
Jennie  Xcwliert. 
JaneC.  M»k,   . 
Fannv  Auderaan, 
Suun  E.  Bailev, 
Mary  J.  Tee[,    , 
Juliiu  C.  TibbellB, 
AddiB  S.  Kiiaball, 
W.  P.  Wnodi,    . 
Helen  Colbr.     . 
Atonm  S.  (Villace, 
Edzar  Deuiniing, 
Amos  Wri»;lit,   . 
Vanha  Uadmun, 
H.  A.  NorrroM, 
AnguBtus  McG«, 
John  li.  liaJler. 
William  H.  FoM, 
Thomas  1..  Vose. 
John  B.  Neal,    . 


Blkw, 
Ualnni, 


240  00 
MO  00 
!W  00 


SW  00 

S40  00 
194  00 

in  90 

100  00 
BOO  00 
BOO  00 
261  ST 
SM  00 

aoooo 

IM  00 
1»  M 
1U4  00 
SM  T) 
18T  60 
79  M 


XV.— Tax  CoDHTT  Pmbond. 
BarMtcM^awl  Provmeetown  frisoia,  BanulabU  County. 


JoBiah  Hinckley,        . 
Ebeo  Smiih,      .       . 
GeoruB  A   King,        . 
Jimn  CilTord,  . 
Hoben  Knowles.        . 
GeoTKB  H.  Wheldoo, 
JotbuaCook,     .       . 
David  Itunlcj, 

Overwer  al  Barnalable.   . 

"           Pntrincelawn, 
Keeper  al  Bimiltble,      . 
In^NKtor          - 

SID  00' 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
1            300  00 

;         7B  00 

60  00 

' 

Ltntxe  Priton,  Berhhire  Comtlg. 


Henry  W.Taft,         .         .         .        . 

OrarMra  oC  Houw  of  Comction,    . 

tU  00 

PhineaiCoD 

George  M.  Smith,      .       .        .       . 
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Lenox  Prison — Concluded. 


NAME. 

DUTY. 

aALABT. 

Paul  R.  Brown, 

D.  Parks  Hamlin,      . 

Samuel  M.  Gunn, 

L.  M.  Sbepardson,     . 

William  Bussell,       . 

Henry  Thompson,     . 

Mark  H.  Cotrell,       .       . 

Physician, 

Overseer  of  Convicts, 

Temporary  Watchman,  , 

**                 ** 

tt                       «c 
t(                     It 
tt                    <l 

SSS  00 

056  40 
ao  00 
47  60 
64  00 
61  00 
009 

Total.          .        .        .        r        ^ 

# 

$2,382  00 

New  Bedford  Prison,  Bristol  Couniy» 


James  D.  Thompson, 
John  B.  Baylies, 
Charles  D.  Biirt, 
George  Baylies, 
John  Valentine,  Jr., 
Warren  W.  Sampson 
Henry  Humble, 
Daniel  D.  Saley, 
Isaac  B.  Tompkins, 
Daniel  P.  Lewis, 
Nathaniel  Corey, 
Caroline  Morne, 
Frederick  A.  Davis, 
Charles  H.  Taber, 
Oliver  M.  Brownell, 
Jeremiah  Bennett, 
Robert  Litwson, 
Deborah  H.  Gammons, 
B.  8.  Batchelor, 
Charles  D.  Prescott, 


Total, 


Overseer  of  House  of  Correction, 


tt 


tt 


Keeper,    . 
Turnkey  and  Clerk, 
Instructor  in  Shoe  Shop, 


tt 
ti 
ti 


tt 
tt 


t* 
tt 


Basket  Shop, 
Officer  in  Basket  Shop,    . 

'*  Yard,  Prison,  etc., 

Officer  &  Engineer  in  Boiler  Room 
Matron  in  Female  Department, 
Night  Watchman,    . 


ti 


tt 


Temporary  Officer, 
tt  tt 


tt 

tt 
tt 


Chaplain, 
Physician, 


Night  Watchman, 
Matron,  . 


$100  00 

100  00 

1.400  00 

» 720  00 

M,086  00 

1,024  60 

1,060  60 

933  00 

1,054  60 

1,065  00 

1,045  50 

365  00 

708  00 

730  00 

82  50 

19  76 

12  00 

17  00 

156  00 

150  00 


$11,829  25 


Taunton  Jail,  Bristol  County. 


Isaac  G.  Carrier, 
Marv  Oaks, 

Total, 


A6$800  00 
6  88  10 


$888  10 


Total  for  Bristol  County, $12,717  85 


Edgartovm  Jail,  Dukes  County, 

Nathan  Mayhew,      .... 

Samuel  S.  Daggette, 

Samuel  Keniston,      .... 

• 

Overseer, 

t» 

Keeper, 

$10  00 

10  00 

200  00 

Total 

$220  00 

1870.]  PUBLIC  DOCnSIENT— No.  17. 

OFFICERS    AND    EHPLOYES 
Iptwick  Bovte  of  Onrrtelien,  EufK  Oonnfy. 


XAME. 

OCTt. 

..LX.r. 

tesS-X';   :   :    :   : 

-Bofiu  Kimball,          .        .         .        . 

T.  0.  HoRl, 

JobD  Pinder. 

Duiiei  F.  Pindw,       .... 

D.  Enitrwd  Hunl 

T,  B.  F«ll 

Dorothy  So  aires.       .... 
Crol™  ?"  TruBSlI,          .         .         . 

y.  G.  Hiird. 

hawM  NorwDod 

0.««er. 

H»ter  of  Hou«  of  'c«fit\K^       '. 
Turnkey  >ad  WudiBun,        .       . 

Engineer  and  3tiwkrd,     .         '. 

PhynitUn, 

ChkiJain,. 

*KIOIW 

loom 

100  0» 
k  I.WIO  00 
tSBOOO 
»3S1  « 
*I8tM 
MO  00 
fta3  IS 

aoooo 

lOOOO 

S3,*»U 

■ 

Lmortnee  PriuM,  Entx  County. 


Sb«»a  ^tlna.      . 
H.  G  Hmick,  .        . 

XP.B.it*y.     .       - 

Sji..„«  II1>k?liii, 
I.W.  D,«,.         . 
Joba  Philbrook, 

Eliimbeih  Grow, 
C«»K«  P.  Wih«.n,     . 

Ot-eneer  of  Houm  of  Correcl 

Keeper.  .... 
Turnkey,                 .       . 

"        (3  monih*),      . 

•*  (6  n.™ih.),  . 
ind  Walchnuo, 

SUward  and  Eoginnr,    . 

Marmn.     .         .         .        ! 

Ct-iJaia,         .       .       . 

on,    . 

•100  00 
100  00 

tuooo 
»in  so 

ilTS  DO 

nou 

t91  87 
i<0««T 

t9»  t» 
*MO00 

ciia  00 

T«W,         .       . 

$3,TMSt 

NeKburyport  JaU,  Etitt  Comnty. 


J«bn  Akeman, 
JohaF. 


At«00  00 
i  100  DO 

I        ais  00 

I  S918  00 


Salem  Jail,  Eimx  Ceiialj/. 


.    TunikeV,  Steward  ai 
.    Chaplain, . 
.    Pbyaician, 


Total  (brBMxCoiui^, $10,  Ml  SI 
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Greenfield  Prison,  FrankUn  County. 


NAME. 

i*                   ^ 

DDTT. 

■ALABT. 

Lewis  Merriam,         .... 

Rufus  Howland 

Solomon  C.  Wells,    .... 

Overseer  of  House  of  Correction,    . 
ti               ti                 ti 

• 

Keeper, 

$25  00 
25  00 

600  00 

Total,         .       .        .       . 

9650  00 

Springjidd  Prison^  Hampden  County. 


Gkorge  Dwisfht, 
Gideon  Wells,  . 
£.  y.  B.  Holcomb, 
Joseph  S.  Noble, 
Jostin  D.  Parks, 
Elizabeth  McNeil, 
W.  D.  Sands,    . 
P.  Le  B.  Sticknej, 


ToUl, 


Overseer  of  Hoose  of  Correction, 
i(  ii  ti 


(t 


ti 


a 


Keeper,     . 
Turnkey, . 
Matron,    . 
Chaplain, 
Physician, 


$100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

51,500  00 

5  709  00 

5200  00 

800  00 

95  67 


$3,104  67 


Northampton  Prison^  Hampshire  County. 


Daniel  Ringsley, 
William  P.  Strickland, 
Luke  Lyman,     . 
H.  A.  Longley, . 
Eliza  S.  Longley, 
C.  P.  Longley,  . 


Total, 


Overseer  of  House  of  Correction, 
i(  It  It 


it 


it 


it 


Keeper, 

Matron, 

Turnkey  and  Overseer  of  Prisoners 
(6  months), 


$25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

450  00 


$1,725  00 


East  Cambridge  Prison^  Middlesex  County, 


James  M.  Usher, 
Thomas  Kice,  Jr., 
G.  D.  B.  Blanchard, 
Charles  J.  Adams, 
Sylvester  Harrington 
B.  C.  Floyd,      . 
Augustus  A.  Davis, 
Nathan  F.  Gilman, 
S.  A.  Hall, 
Charles  A.  Boomer, 
Sarah  A.  Durgin, 
F.  S.  Baldwin,  . 
William  R.  Stone, 
John  B.  Taylor, 


ToUl, 


Overseer  of  Hoiise  of  Correction, 


tt 
It 


tt 
tt 


t» 
tt 


Keeper,     .... 

Clerk,       .... 

Turnkey, .... 

Officer  m  Lower  Shop,     . 

Cooking  Dsepartraent, 
Yard  and  Prison, 
Hospital,  . 

Matron  in  Female  Prison, 

"      Workshop, 

Chaplain, 

Physician, 


tt 

it 
tt 


$100  00 

100  00 

100  DO 

A  2,000  00 

1,050  00 

700  00 

5*55  00 

5*30  00 

5*25  00 

5*25  00 

5t  600 

5t60O 

400  00 

250  00 


$8,705  54 


*  Per  month. 


t  Per  week. 
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Lowell  Jail,  MiddUtex  Count]/. 


KAM  E. 

DUTY. 

SAL  AST. 

Charles  Kimball,       .       .       .       . 

Harris  Austin, 

Jane  Austin, 

Thomaa  Haworth,     .       .       .       . 
Walter  Bumham,     .       .       .       . 

Keeper, 

Turnkey, 

Matron, 

Chaplain,         ••       .                .        . 
Physician, 

h   $800  00 

I      50000 

104  00 
GO  00 

Total, 

$1,464  00 

Total  for  Middlesex  County, 


$10,169  54 


Nanlucket  Prison,  NarUtAcket  County, 


C  C.  Churchill, 
Heniy  O.  Hildreth, 
John  W.  Thomas, 
Henry  White,   . 
Edmund  Thomas, 
Baed  Blaochard, 
Sidney  Whitaker, 
Olire  P.  Huntington, 
Charles  Slafler, 
J.  W.  Chase,     . 


Total, 


Dedham  Prison,  Norfolk  County. 


Overseer  of  House  of  Correction, 

It  ii  (1 

ivoeper,    •       ■       •       •       • 
Under-Keeper, 

**  ^'     and  Clerk, 

Watchman,      .... 
Overseer  in  Shop,    . 

Matron^ 

Chaplam,         .... 
Physician,        .... 


$100  00 

100  00 

b  h  1,000  00 

.b  875  00 

500  00 

6400  00 

6500  00 

5  312  00 

250  00 

160  00 


$4,197  00 


Plymouth  Prison,  Plymouth  County. 


C.  H.  Paine,     . 
W.  P.  Carthell, . 
H.  SUplee, 
William  £.  Whitman 

D.  £.  Damon,  . 
D.  J.  Bobbins,  . 
Jamea  Bates,  . 
A.  W.  Harmon, 
8.  P.  Haynes,  . 
Bdward  Hathaway, 

Total, 


Inspector, 


Overseer  of  House  of  Correction, 

14  II  it 


ii 


ti 


ii 


Keeper, 

Assistant, 

it 

Chaplain, 


$50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

750  00 

730  00 

171  02 

75  00 

$1,876  09 


69 
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Boston  Jail,  Suffolk  County. 


NAME. 


DUTT. 


8ALAST. 


John  M.  Clark, 
Darius  F.  tiradlej, 
John  F.  Bailey, 
George  S.  Munroe, 
William  P.  Drury, 
George  E.  Uibbard, 
Z.  Hoi  met),  Jr., 
David  S.  Peppett, 
William  H.  Symmea 
A.  L.  Chamberlin, 
James  F.  Goodwin, 
John  B.  O'Brien, 
James  A.  Bradlee, 
James  McNabb, 


Total, 


Keeper,  . 
Turnkey, . 
Officer  and  Watchman, 


Steward 
Clerk 
Yard  Officer 

Matron,    . 
Extra  Watchman, 


it 
t« 
i« 

K 


(to  July  28), 
(fimAag.18), 


ti 


ti 


Engineer  (from  Oct  19  to  Dec.  22), 
*  *       (from  Dec.  25  to  May  21  j,  . 


ASl(oOO 

h  1,178 

A900 

A  876 

Jk9M 

A900 

h900 

A548 

A68 

A300 

404 

44 

150 

875 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
88 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


^,638  61 


South  Boston  House  of  Correction^  Suffolk  County. 


Charles  Robbins, 
Charles  11.  Davis, 
Joseph  H.  Clinch, 
£.  M.  Stantord, 
H.  P.  Fenders  ^n, 
Daniel  M.  Teriy,  . 
Matthew  M.  Adams, 
S.  H.  Whitcomb, 
Joseph  W.  Owen, 
William  A.  Witham, 
Asel  B.  Griggs, 
John  T.  Enler,   . 
Orrin  P.  Blake, 
Patrick  Deasey, 
Daniel  D.  Pool, 
George  K.  Foster, 
Asel  B.  Cvriggs. 
Nathan  C.  Cook, 
— ^—  —»  • 

Woodbury  A.  Witham, 
John  F.  Brown, 
John  McK^nna, 
W.  A.  Witham, 
Thomas  V.  Hunt, 
Martha  M.  Kobbins, 
Mary  A.  Young, 
Nancy  Wormell, 
Sarah  II.  Goodwin, 
Charlotte  T.  Bums, 
Emma  H.  Kellogg, 

-  »  • 

J.  H.  K.  Downes, 


Master, 

Deputy  Master, 
Chaplain, . 
Clerk,       . 
Engineer, 
Shop  Officer, 


Total, 


It 
It 

(C 

tt 
it 
tl 


persons) 


Yard 

Gardener, 

Machinist, 

Watchman, 
tt 

tl 

(8 

Oateman, 
tt 

Baker, 

Messenger, 

tt 

Female  Superviflor, 

Matron,    . 

tt 

• 

tt 

44 

It 

• 

*'       (9  persons). 
Organist,  . 
Four  Vocalists, 


$1,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,300  00 
71)0  00 
886  64 
500  00 
500  00 
445  48 
444  07 
875  00 
156  78 

58  10 
400  00 
369  98 
354  25 
235  38 
234  40 
116  44 
365  70 
150  00 

97  19 
250  00 
lUO  00 
100  00 
350  00 
500  00 
300  00 
209  04 
139  57 
131  38 
432  67 
200  00 
389  00 


$13,283  82 


Total  for  Suffolk  CJonnty, 


$21,922  43 
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Filckburg  Prinm,  Woreetter  County. 


NAME. 

DUTY. 

8ALAXT. 

Ahrah  Crocker, 

Oyersaar  of  House  of  Correction,    . 

•100  00 

WUliAm  Baker,         .       . 

100  00 

SflMHolman,  . 

H                            ti                                 t( 

• 

100  00 

W^rin  Upton,  . 

Keeper, 

1,400  00 

JaiMt  £.  Patnam, 

Tamkey,  .... 

101  61 

jLW.Jodin,    .       . 

•       •       •       ■ 

ns  80 

HennrA.  Thompeon, 
I*  J.Tbompeon, 

Overseer  in  Kitchen, 

643  90 
57  60 

JaoMs  £.  Patnain,    . 

Woikshop,    . 

T83  88 

Hiorj  Knight, . 

It                             n          " 

86  00 

AmotB.  Day,  . 

"       on  Fann,   . 

211  64 

If.  J.  Thompson, 

Watchman  in  Kitchen,    . 

643  90 

W.B.  Morse,    . 

tt                  ((      ^ 

67  60 

Total, 

1              < 

• 

>       i 

•       • 

$4,945  93 

Worcester  Prison,  Worcester  County, 


Jnlins  E.  Tacker, 
Joseph  D.  Daniels, 
Samuel  A.  Porter, 
Boftis  Carter,     . 
Alran  Bacon,    . 
Mn.  Bacon, 
C  S.  Chamberlin, 
James  A.  Smith, 
Hnah  A.  Shippen, 
Ealaa  Woodward, 


Total, 


Overseer  of  Honse  of  Correction, 
«i  ti  tt 


tt 


It 


It 


Keeper,    . 

Tomkej, . 

Matron, 

Watchman. 

Overseer  or  Shop, 

Chaplain, 

Physician, 


$100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

h  1,100  00 

6644  00 

6208  00 

6600  00 

1,000  00 

260  00 

200  00 

$4,102  00 


ToUl  for  Worcester  Coonty, $9,047  93 

Total  for  County  Prisons, $76,869  05 


XVI. — The  Private  Chaeitable  Institutions. 
The  Washingtonian  Home, 


William  C.  Lawrence, 
John  F  Coles,   . 
Hiram  A.  Campbell, 
Hary  A.  Cannon, 
EUcn  Donahoe, 
Hannah  Donahoe, 
Emily  Sargei^ 
Maiy  Donahoe, . 
Anna  Crowley,  • 


Total  (9  persons). 


SnpKBrintendent, 
Assistant-Superintendent, 
Porter  and  Nurse,    . 
Cook,        .        .       .       . 
Kitchen  Girl,    . 
Laundry  and  Table  Girl, 


tt 


tt 


Chamber  Girl,  . 
General  Housework, 


$75  per  mo. 

40  **     " 

6  **  wk. 

4  »» 

3  " 

3  " 

3  " 

3  " 

3  " 


$2,767  00 
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The  New  England  Hospital  far  Women  and  Children. 


NAME. 


DrXT. 


BALXXT, 


C.  A.  Bucket,    . 


Total, 


PbTsician, 
Matron, 

Housekeeper,    . 
Other  Employ^ 


$300  00 
260  00 
260  00 

1,608  4S 


$2,228  4S 


The  lemporary  Asylumj  Dedham, 


A.  S.  Goalding, 
W.  O.  Chapin,  . 
Mrs.  Chapin, 
H.  A.  Neven,   . 
S.  J.  Davis, 
S.  P.  Biumham, 


Total  (6  persons). 


Matron,  • 

Fanner,    .       • 
HoDsekeeper,   . 
Sewinf^  Matron, 
Laundry  Matron, 
Agent, 


$800  00 

600  00 

225  00 
225  00 


$1,350  00 


Springfield  Home  for  the  Friendless. 

A.  M.  Phillips, 

A.  L.  Burnell, 

Matron, 

Assistant-Matron,    .... 

Housekeeper, 

Nurse, 

$300  00 
250  00 

1         125  11 

I  ■ 

,  , 

Total. 

$675  11 

House  of  the  Angel  Guardian. 


George  F.  Haskins, 
J.  D.  Jadffe, 
Benj.  T.  Joyce, . 
John  Kain, 
Thomas  Barrett, 
Agatha  McAwley, 
Sarah  A.  Curran, 
Geo.  W.  Lloyd, 
Wm.  Briggs,     . 


ToUl, 


Rector,     .... 
Superintendent  and  Steward, 
Chief  Prefect,   . 
Assistant-Prefect,     . 
Prefect  and  Watchman, 
Teacher,  .        . 


tt 


Clerk, 
Band-Master, 


$3,822  80 


The  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


Mary  Q.  Watson, 
John  B.  Gilman, 


Total, 


Matron,    .        .        .        . 
Surgeon*s  Assistant, 
Miscellaneous  Assistance, 


$400  00 

100  00 

2,118  50 


$2,618  50 


Agency  for  Discharged  Convicts. 


Daniel  Russell, 


$800  00 
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